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By G. S. GODKIN, 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. : 


The thrilling story of the realization of Italian liberty and unity, in which Victor Em- 
manuel played a part that will secure him an abiding place of honor in History, has been 
nobly told in these.volumes. ‘The King is “ie we venture to say, grandly, drawn.— Lit- 
erary World, London. 


Those who are wishful to know what Victor Emmanuel was as a man and a king can- 
not do better than to go to this delightful book themselves. —Scotchman, Edinburgh. 


On the whole we are dispose to accept this life, for the present at least, as the most 
satisfactory and complete that has yet been published in anylanguag>. It is decidedly 
sympathetic, yet strikinzly impartial, lucid, animated and compact. — Daily News, London. 


Mr. Godkin has done his work thoroughly and well. * * * The natural interest of the 
stirring events of Victor Emmanuel’s life, easily and pleasantly told, is enhanced by many 
characteristic anecdotes and touches of local color. * * It is not only a bit of very pleas- 
ant reading, but worthy of a permanent place on our book-shelves.—Spectator, London. 


Mr. Godkin writes with great force and spirit, and from the first page of the first vol- 
ume to the last of the second, one’s interest is not likely to flag at all. * * * Mr. God- 
kin’s narrative is exceedingly forcible and vivid.— Guardian, London. 


Mr. Godkin writes as an admirer of the King, but he nowhere allows his enthusiasm to 
overcome his impartiality, and he has given us an excellent sketch.— Westminster Review, 


_ London. 


This book must be admitted to be the best biography of Victor Emmanuel extant, and 
one of the very best works on the history of Italian unity. — Zhe American,’ Philadelphia. 
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OVERLAND REMINISCENCES. 


Tue revival of the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
is a fitting occasion to refer to its earlier his- 
tory. It is now more than fourteen years 
since the first number of this magazine was 
published—the initial number having been 
printed in July, 1868. 

Some months previous to that date, A. 
Roman, then a leading bookseller of San 
Francisco, conceived the idea of bringing 
out a monthly which should be, in some 
worthy sense, an exponent of the literature 
of the Pacific coast. He revolved the pro- 
ject until he declared that it was “in his 
bones.” He talked the matter over with 
such friends as would be most likely to take 
some interest in his proposed enterprise, 
sometimes having his enthusiasm chilled by 
words of discouragement, and sometimes 
having it revived by words of cheer. 

There was naturally a wide difference of 
opinion as to the prospects of a literary ven- 
ture of that kind. It was affirmed that the 
field was not large enough on this side of 
the country, and that, such as it was, it 
was already occupied by eastern monthlies ; 
that a reading constituency could not be 
found here sufficiently numerous to support 
a monthly of high rank; and finally, that 
writers could not be obtained at home who 

VoL. L—1. 


would furnish the requisite articles for the 
magazine. 

On the other hand, it was urged that 
the truth of these propositions could not 


‘be demonstrated without an experiment. 


There was no other way of finding out how 
large a reading constituency could be ob- 
tained, what solid sympathy and encour- 
agement the enterprise would receive, and 
especially how large a number of contribu- 
tors might be found who would give in- 
terest and character to the magazine. 
There had been a time when the proportion 
of educated men to the population in Cali- 
fornia was greater than in any other State. 
This condition had not greatly changed. 
Scholarship and culture were concealed in 
mining camps, in logging camps, and on 
remote ranches. ‘The professions only rep- 
resented a fraction of the whole number. 
There were bright and ready writers in the 
army and navy represented on this coast; 
and there were not a few women who in 
nooks and corners of the great State had 
the intellectual freshness and inspiration of 
a new and better environment. Here was 
the dormant capital; could it be made 
available for the new monthly? 

As it was a part of the plan of Mr. 
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Roman to tender the editorship of the 
magazine to ‘Bret Harte, he was early 
sounded by the prospective publisher as to 
his views. Harte liked the plan, but had 
no great faith in its success. His doubts 
were such as had already been outlined. 
His own experience in the publishing busi- 
ness was still fresh in his recollection. At 
a later day a contributor to the OVERLAND 
described it in this way: ‘‘It is a curious fact 
that when Harte had brought forth his first 
book, with the modest title of ‘Outcrop- 
pings,’ it was pelted from one end of the 
State to the other. It did not contain a 
poem of his own. But it did contain sam- 
ples of the best poetry other than his own, 
which had been produced in California. 
His critics, catching the suggestion of the 
title, flung at him porphyry, granite, and 
barren quartz, but never a rock containing a 
grain of gold. He might have put a torpedo 
- into a couple of stanzas, and extinguished 
them all. But he saw the humorous side of 
the assault, and enjoyed it with a keener zest 
than any of his assailants.” 

When it was evident that the publisher 
would go on with the enterprise, Harte 
agreed to become the editor, but not until 
he had sounded a number of his friends, 
and obtained a conditional promise to be- 
come contributors. ‘The condition was that, 
in case there was a lack of other contribu- 
tors, these friends would fill the gaps for six 
months. Some of their names are recalled; 
viz., W. C. Bartlett, Noah Brooks, Samuel 
Williams, George B. Merrill, Benj. P. Avery, 
and W. V. Wells. Three of this number 
have since deceased. It is probable that 
some others made like pledges, but their 
names do not occur to us now. 

‘There were many conferences about the 
typographical appearance of the monthly, 
even tothe shade of its cover, and especially 
as to the vignette. Harte had early selected 
the name, OVERLAND MONTHLY. But the 
bear on the railway track gave him much 
trouble. A number of figures were cut and 
stereotyped, before a genuine Californian bear 
could be made to assume the right position 
and the right expression on the track. Harte 
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was as fastidious about this choice as he was 
about a sentence of his most telling prose 
ora line of his poetry. At last, the right 
bear was found, and was figured upon 
the OVERLAND cover for many a _ year. 

Arrangements having been completed in 
June, it was settled that the OvrRLAND 
should appear early in July, and should, at 
least, be carried through the six months “of 
that year, the numbers forming a single 
volume—the first, and perhaps the last. 
Harte entered upon his editorial work, not 
at all sanguine of success. He could not 
quite forget the rocks thrown at his ‘“Out- 
croppings.” But he was fortified with 
pledges of help. He held the position of 
private secretary to R. B. Swain, then super- 
intendent of the mint in San Francisco. ‘The 
duties were not onerous, and the compensa- 
tion was liberal. Mr. Swain had himself said 
that he had installed Harte in that position 
“in order that he might have better opportu- 
nities for literary work.” About the first 
thing which the new editor did after settling 
the mechanical details of the OVERLAND, was 
to call upon all those who had made specific 
pledges to come forward immediately and 
show their hands in the first number. 
That was a “stunner” for some of them, 
who pleaded for delay. But the editor was 
inexorable, and brought his victims into line 
at once. 

It may be of some interest, after a lapse 
of fourteen years and six months, to note 
here the contents of this initial number. 
Some of the contributors who expected 
to be last found themselves near the front, 
where, in their view, they would be exposed 
to the full fire of criticism. ‘The subjects 
and arrangement were as follows: 


A Breeze from the Woods............. W. C. Bartlett. 
Ina D. Coolbrith. 
By Rail through France...........:..... Mark Twain. 
W. V. Wells. 
Art Beginnings on the Pacific............ B. P. Avery. 
Portland-on-Wallamet........... Fudge M. P. Deady. 
In the Sierras: Charles Warren Stoddard. 
The Diamond Maker of Sacramento......Veah Brooks. 
Family Resemblances and Differences... Zohn F. Swift. 
San Francisco from the Sea............... Bret Harte. 
Favoring Female Conventualism...... . 7. H. Rearden. 
Hawaiian Civilization, ............. George B. Merrill. 
G. T. Shipley, M. D. 
Right Days at Samuel Williams. 
A Leaf from a Chinese Novel........... F.. T. Doyen. 
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Then came the “Etc.,” with the touch and 
flavor of Harte. He gives some reason for the 
name which he has chosen for the magazine : 

“I might prove that there was safety, 
at least, in the negative goodness of our 
present homely Anglo-Saxon title. But is 
there nothing more? ‘Turn your eyes to 
the map made but a few years ago. Do 
you see this vast interior basin of the conti- 
nent, on which the boundaries of States 
and ‘Territories are less distinct than the 
names of wandering Indian tribes? Do you 
see this broad zone reaching from Virginia 
City to St. Louis, as yet only dotted by 
telegraph stations, but of whose locality we 
are profoundly ignorant? Here creeps the 
railroad, each day drawing the West and 
East together. ... . Shall not the route be 
represented as well as the f“rmint? And 
where our people travel, that is the highway 
of our thought. Will the trains be freighted 
only with merchandise? and shall we ex- 
change nothing but goods? Will not our 
civilization gain by the subtle inflowing cur- 
rent of eastern refinement? and shall we 
not by the same channel throw into eastern 
exclusiveness something of our own breadth 
and liberality? And if so, what could be 
more appropriate for the title of a literary 
magazine than to call it after this broad 
highway ? 

“The bear who adorns the cover may be 
an ‘ill-favored’ beast, whom ‘women cannot 
abide’; but he is honest withal. ‘Take him, 
if you please, as the symbol of local primitive 
barbarism. He is crossing the track of the 
Pacific Railroad, and has paused a moment 


to look at the coming engine of civilization 


and progress—which moves like a good 
many other engines of civilization and prog- 
ress, with a prodigious shrieking and _ puff- 
ing—and apparently recognizes his rival and 
his doom. .... : Asa cub, he is playful and 
boisterous; and I have often thought was 
not a bad symbol of our San Francisco 
climate. Look at him well, for he is pass- 
ing away. Fifty years, and he will be as 
extinct as the dodo or dinornis.” In that 
way the bear was dedicated and consecrated 
to OVERLAND literature. 
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It is noteworthy that the first two books 
reviewed were written by Californians; viz., 
“Going to Jericho,” by John F. Swift; 
and “The Natural Wealth of California,” by 
Titus F. Cronise. 

When the first number of the OVERLAND 
was laid upon the countérs of the book- 
stores, the contributors were admonished to 
“walk softly and to hold their breath.” 
Where were the rocks which had _ been 
pitched at ‘“Outcroppings.” -Not a single 
missile was thrown. ‘The magazine passed 
the ordeal of the critics, and was received 
with generous commendation. Harte him- 
self breathed a little freer. The literary 
craft had not stuck on the ways. It had 
been successfully launched, and floated 
handsomely. But how long could it be 
kept afloat? The publisher was sanguine 
of success. Curiosity would stimulate pur- 
chasers of the first number. | 

Harte had contributed two poems to this 
number—both good, though not his best. 
They can be found now in the latest edition 
of his works. ‘The poems had a local flavor, 
and besides other qualities were specially 
adapted to the initial number. Some of the 
stanzas in “San Francisco from the Sea” 
contain an indictment, and others a proph- 
ecy. ‘They are clean cut in expression, and 
are here and there thrust strongly against 
the horizon; these especially: 


‘*Upon thy heights so lately won 
Still slant the banners of the sun. 


‘*Thou seest the white seas strike their tent 
O Warder of two Continents. | 


‘*Drop down, O fleecy Fog, and hide 
Her skeptic sneer, and all her pride! 


“Wrap her, O Fog, in gown and hood 
Of her Franciscan brotherhood, 


**Hide me her faults, her sin and blame; 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame! 


**So shall she, cowled, sit and pray 
Till morning bears her sins away. 


**Then rise, O fleecy Fog, and raise 
The glory of her coming days; 


** Be as the cloud that flecks the seas 
Above her smoking argosies.” 
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Mr. Harte contributed at least one poem 
for each of the first six numbers of the 
OVERLAND, although only four of them are 
indexed, two or more appearing in “Etc.” 
viz., ‘‘ Returned,” and “The Arsenical Spring 
of San Joaquin.” ‘That was about the aver- 
age of his poetical contributions for many 
months thereafter. Ina 1). Coolbrith con- 
tributed a poem to each number of the first 
volume, and Charles Warren Stoddard con. 
tributed the same number. ‘These, with 
one exception, were all the poems which 
appeared in that volume. Harte’s critical 
taste was sure to arrest a weak or doubtful] 
poem. These accumulated in his “Baalam 
box,” or were returned “with thanks.” He 
was alike critical and severe in his judgment 
of his own poetry. He would frequently 
hold a poem of his own back for weeks, 
with doubts about its actual merits. ‘The 
Heathen Chinee” seasoned many a day in 
his drawer before it appeared in type. If 
his poems were lodged and waited long in 
the court of his own conscience, it was not 
surprising that the same judgment sifted the 
poems of contributors, or that the average 
quality of such as appeared in the OVERLAND 
was frequently higher than poems appearing 
contemporaneously in eastern magazines. 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp” appeared 
in the second number, and occupied the 
last place in the list of prose contributions. 
The printing had been delayed by a ques- 
tion which had been raised about the expe- 
diency of including the article in that 
number. Some ‘ludicrous accounts have 
been given from time to time of the con- 
ferences held touching that contribution. 
Some of them have the color of truth in 
them, and the rest were pure fiction. ‘The 
first number having been well received, and 
in a quarter, too, where the least favor was 
expected, the publisher was naturally anx- 
ious to retain his hold of the public, and 
to advance to a still stronger position. He 
had most at stake. His money was in the 
venture, and the reputation of his house was 
ina sense pledged*for the character of the 
magazine. He was without experience in 
that department of literature, and the writers 
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whom he had enlisted to give friendly aid to 
his enterprise had no experience as maga- 
zine contributors. The publisher himself 
said “that the article would either make or 
break his magazine”—he did not know 
which. It should have gone in at once on 
the judgment of the author and editor. But 
when a question is raised where everything 
was clear before, the doubt is sure to fol- 
low. 

The “three persons” to whom the article 
was submitted were all warm friends of the 
author. ‘They saw at once that, in miners’ 
parlance, he had struck a new vein, and 
that it was very rich. But they did not seg 
at once what estimate a Californian public 
would put upon this uncovered treasure. 
‘They were fully justified in the doubt by 
the assaults which had a little while before 
been made upon the author’s venture in 
*Outcroppings,” and by an extreme for- 
wardness on the part of many good people 
to raise a warning cry against “ungodly lit- 
erature.” Antagonisms which would be quite 
harmless at a later day might be nearly or 
quite fatal just then. How would a new 
community treat the new evangel of litera- 
ture? Would they caress him, or would 
they stone him? ‘The prophet is not always 
honored in his own country and among his 
kindred. Was it a wonder that these 
friends, while they did not doubt the tran- 
scendent genius which had inspired the 
article, and that some day it would be recog- 
nized, had a conservative doubt about the’ 
manner in which it would be received in a 
community where as yet there was no cer- 
tain standard of literary judgment? Up to 
that date the magazine was not known 
abroad, and no reference could be made to 


-any judgment which might be formed of the 


article ata distance. ‘They were anxious that 
this literary infant should not be killed until 
it had reached some maturity, and was 
able to double up its fists and strike back 
with good, sturdy blows. ‘These “friends,” 


a unit as to the merits of the article, referred 
the matter to the publisher and editor, where 
it properly belonged. 

The article was published, and it neither 
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made nor broke the magazine. But it did 
greatly augment the reputation of the author; 
and the “Luck of Roaring Camp,” with 
other articles in the same vein, gave it a 
reputation abroad as well as at home. Soon 
after the “ Heathen Chinee” appeared, a sin- 
gle news firm in New York was taking twelve 
hundred copies of each number of the Over- 
LAND. 

Mr. Harte has himself given a humorous 
account of the incidents attending the publi- 
cation and reception of the ‘Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp,” in the initial volume of his works 
recently published—an account which cer- 
tainly justified the doubts of his three friends 
about any certain standard of literary judg- 
ment here at that time: 

“But the troubles of the ‘Luck,’ were far 
from ended. It had secured an entrance 
into the world, but, like its own hero, it was 
born with an evil reputation, and to a com- 
‘munity which had yet to learn to love it. 
The secular press, with one or two excep- 
tions, received it coolly, and referred to its 
‘singularity’; the religious press frantically 
excommunicated it, and anathematized it as 
the offspring of evil; the high promise of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY was said to have been 
ruined by its birth; Christians were cau- 
tioned against pollution by its contact; 
practical business men were gravely urged to 
condemn and frowngipon this picture of Cal- 
ifornjan society that was. not conducive to 
eastern immigration; its hapless author was 
held up to obloquy, as a man who had abused 
a sacred trust. If its. life and reputation 
had depended on its reception in California, 
this edition and explanation would alike 
have been needless.” 

Yet it is only just to. affirm that the 
author’s genius was first recognized in Calli- 
fornia, and long before this article had 
appeared; and that even here there was 
another judgment, more critical and sharply 
discriminating, which heartily appreciated 
the “Tuck.” ‘That judgmert went before 
any eastern expression—the latter only com- 
ing as so much confirming testimony. 


Mr. Harte made regular monthly contribu- 


tions to the OVERLAND during neariy the 


ness of an abounding life. 
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entire period of his editorial supervisien. 
The first volume of his recently published 
works, entitled “ Poetical Works, including 
the Drama of the Two Men at Sandy Bar,” 
is made up from the articles which appeared 
in the OveRLAND. The “Sandy Bar” 
story appears, however, as a dramatized ver- 
sion. ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp” is the 
title to the second volume of the revised edi- 
tion, and a large part of this is also occupied 
with stories which were contributed to the 
OVERLAND, including “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat”; “ Miggles”; “Tennessee’s Part- 
ner”; “The Idyl of Red Gulch”; and 
“Brown of Calaveras.” A_ considerable 
number of stories, also published during that 
time in the OveRLAND,- including Pas- 
sage in the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst,” 
make up the third volume, entitled ‘Tales 
of the Argonauts.” Mr. Harte’s editorial 
supervision of the OVERLAND MONTHLY con- 
tinued for two and a half years, and. they 
were by far the most fruitful years of his life. 
His best literary work had been done in con- 
nection with the OVERLAND; and that is to- 
day the broadest and most solid foundation of 
his reputation. He has written much since 
and well, but not better than he wrote in 
those early days when the freshness of this 
local inspiration was upon him. 

The early success of the OVERLAND soon 
made it evident that there was no lack of 
available writers in CaSfornia. Harte had 
himself touched the key-note of a fresh, 
free, and unconventional style. It was essen- 
tially his own, and he would have no imitators. 
But every one should follow in his own order, 
with an intense naturalism which he might 
draw from the soil, the atmosphere, or from 
any other source, so that it had a local flavor 
which would be recognized as Californian. 
And so it came that the best literary life and 
spirit of the Pacific coast was represented in 
the OveRLAND. The new commonwealth 
of letters in this “far-off country” had a 
definiteness never known before. Men and 
women wrote out of the. fullness and fresh- 
The drawers of 
the magazine were always full of good arti- 
cles, and many really good ones could not 
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appear for lack of room. This affluence, in 
a land held abroad to be well nigh sterile in 
the matter of literary production, was one of 
the surprising facts brought out prominently 
by the OVERLAND. | 

Not only did Harte’s contributions form 
nearly the entire staple of three large volumes 
afterwards published, but the contributions 
of other writers finally took shape in pub- 
lished volumes. Ina D. Coolbrith’s poems 
were the basis of a book entitled “‘A Perfect 
Day.” W. C. Bartlett, preserving the title of 
his first article to the OVERLAND, gave it to 
the volume, ‘‘A Breeze from the Woods,” 
comprising his later contributions to the 
magazine. Benjamin P. Avery’s contribu- 
tions on “Summering in the Sierra”. were the 
foundation of his book (published after his 
- death), “Sierra Pictures.” ‘Clarence King, 
at that time connected with the Geological 
Survey, contributed articles.on mountaineer- 
ing, which afterwards took form in a volume, 
“Mountaineering in the Sierra.” Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s contributions of poetry 
were the staple of a volume afterward pub- 
lished with the title of “‘Poems.” Some of 
the articles also in his “South Sea Idyls” 
were original contributions to the same maga- 
zine. Josephine Clifford’s “Overland Tales” 
first appeared in the same monthly. John C. 
Cremony contributed articles onthe Apaches, 
which were the foundation of his volume, 
‘Life among the Apaches.” Captain Scam- 
mon, of the revenue cufter service, began 
the series of articles in the Over LAND 
which were finally expanded into the quarto 
volume, ‘‘ Marine Mammals of the North- 
western Coast.” ‘The titles to articles con- 
tributed by Joaquin Miller were given to two 
volumes; viz., “Shadows of Shasta,” and 
“The Ship in the Desert.” 

President Gilman was not only a contrib- 
utor to the columns of the magazine, but he 
took a deep interest In its’ prosperity, plan- 
ning and working for it with a generous 
enthusiasm. Professors “Sill, John and 
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Joseph LeConté, Kellogg, Rising, Moses 
Hilgard, and other members of the faculty 
had been such steadfast friends that it may 
be said that the influence of the University 
was always strongly exerted for the Over- 
LAND. 

Mr. Harte’s editorial work ceased with the 
close of the fifth volume. He had received 
a tempting offer from an eastern publishing 
house, and he went, burning the bridge, 
as he said, behind him. ‘The magazine had 
before that time passed into the hands of 
John H. Carmany & Company, who con- 
tinued to publish it up to the date of its 
discontinuance. On the departure of its 
first editor, W. C. Bartlett consented to 
devote such time as he could give to the 
editorial supervision of the OVERLAND, 
until a permanent editor could be found. 
Seven numbers were brought out under his 
care. Soon afterward, Benjamin P. Avery 
became the editor, and continued in that 
relation until he received the appointment 
of Minister to China. From that date the 
OvERLAND suffered for lack of a competent 
editor. In its best days it had never been 
a source of profit to its publishers. It 
needed a solid endowment of capital. 
When its publication was suspended, there 
Was a universal expression of regret among 
all those who had the interests of good 


literature at heart on this side of the 
country. It had accomplished a good work 


for the Pacific coast. It had been the 
exponent of what was best in the life and 
letters of the community. In its best days 
it was the one consummate flower of our 
home literature, and its fruitage was ever as 
good as its promise. 

In the fulfillment of a lons-expressed 
wish, the OveERLAND MONTHLY is revived. 
It has picked up the thread which had been 
dropped, and hopes to weave it into some 
cloth of gold, which, 

“When woven so, nor moth nor mold 
Nor time can make its colors fade.” 
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HALF A DOZEN WORDS FROM BALTIMORE TO BERKELEY. 


I. 


I am asked to send a few words of greet- 
ing to old friends in California. It is easy 
and pleasant to do so; for whenever I recall 
the names and faces of those who are 
endeavoring, in sunshine and in storm, to 
uphold on the western shore of the conti- 
nent the highest ideal of education, my 
enthusiasm for Berkeley and its friends 
comes back, and I seem to be once more 
marching in that column with men and 
women enlisted in behalf of all that is true, 
good, and noble. 

It seems too bad that a plant of such 
promise as the University of California, 
growing where all that is best is highly 
appreciated, should be buffeted by winds or 
parched by heat. People at the East are 
surprised and delighted. when they hear of 
what good has been projected and of what 
gifts have been bestowed on the great high 
school of the State; they are pained and 
disappointed when they hear of any discord 
or want of co-operation among those who 
should be defenders of the faith. ‘The best 
friends of California believe that the ulti- 
mate standing of the State as a home to 
live in will not depend upon the products 
of the soil or mines, nor on the inland and 
foreign trade, but on the character of the 
men and women born or bred beyond the 
Sierras. If their intelligence is trained to 
respect experience; if their enterprise is gov- 
erned by knowledge; if their exuberance 
is wisely tempered; and if to all this, religious 
virtue is added—the golden State will see 
its‘golden age of letters, science, and art. 

A few examples of what is in progress 
elsewhere may be encouraging to those who 
are longing for that day. 


Il. 


The gift of Johns Hopkins to Baltimore 
is yielding rich returns. ‘The seventh re- 


port of the university which commemorates 
his name shows that there are now enrolled 
on its register nearly two hundred pupils, 
of whom one hundred and ten have already 
taken an academic degree, and are now pur- 
suing graduate courses of advanced study. 
They are to be, ere many years, college 
professors in all parts of the country. 
Already more than eighty former students 
have been called to good positions as teach- 
ers, from old Harvard to new Berkeley. 
Four scientific journals are regularly pub- 
lished, and many occasional papers are 
printed under the auspices of the univer- 
sity. A list of writings by members of the 
corps, during the last seven years, occupies 
sixteen closely printed pages; not a few 
of the titles referring to noteworthy re- 
searches which have here been prosecuted in 
Baltimore. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital approaches 
its completion, and will soon be the center 
of a school of medicine. The Peabody 
fund perpetuates a library, a conservatory of 
music, a gallery of plastic art, and an an- 
nual course of lectures. A _ circulating 
library has just received an endowment of 
a million and a quarter dollars. With these 
great foundations Baltimore will soon be an 
example to other more wealthy cities, possi- 
bly to the wealth and generosity of rich 
and generous San Francisco. 


III. 


I have just returned from Cleveland, 
Ohio, The people of that city are fairly 
aroused to the value of the highest educa- 
tign, and are soon to have, in fact as well as 
in name, a university. It is interesting to 
notice how many streams are flowing toward 
one reservoir :— | 

Western Reserve College has been moved 
from Hudson (twenty miles and more dis- 
tant) into Cleveland, with its faculty and 
funds. 
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A wealthy citizen (Mr. Stone) has given 
$500,000 to encourage this removal—a part 
of the gift being two handsome edifices, but 
more than half being an invested fund. He 
terms his foundation Adelbert College. 

A deceased citizen (Mr. Case) left a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars to found a 
school of applied science, already opened in 
temporary quarters. 

For these two foundations, the citizens, 


by a subscription, bought forty acres of © 


choice land at the end of Euclid Avenue for 
- a university site. Opposite this purchase is 
the Wade Park, an extensive pleasure- 
ground given to the city by a gentleman 
whose name it bears. 

A medical school is already begun. 

A school of theology, it is probable, or at 
least possible, will be brought to Cleveland 
from Meadville. 

Can any one doubt that, with this begin- 
ning, other great gifts will come for an 
observatory, a laboratory, 4” college for 
women, a library, or a school of art? Or 


that Cleveland is to be the seat of a univer- 


sity of which Adelbert College and Case 
College shall be two constituent. members ? 
IV. 

On my homeward way I visited Ithaca. 
The growth of Cornell University is simply 
wonderful. Its suburban site, always beau- 
tiful as to prospect, was long rough in its 
aspect; now it is graded, paved, and planted; 
so that it is one of the most attractive col- 
lege greens in the world. A group of 
convenient structures commemorate the 
bounty of Cornell, McGraw, Sibley, Sage, 
and White. The library has 50,000 vol- 
‘umes, and will soon be the heir to a fund of 
nearly a million dollars, ‘The invested funds 
of the university will soon surpass those of 
the Johns Hopkins University, if they do 
not already. ‘There is a large band of yourfg 
men, a small company of young women, 
engaged here in studies—often technical, 
oftener liberal. Berkeley has much to learn 
at Ithaca: the art of drawing to its support 
men who are rich in ideas, like President 
White, or rich in good deeds, like Henry W. 
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Sage. To make an American university, the 
wisdom of the Old World must be united to 
the wealth of the New. 


V. 


The Cleveland people listened to an 
example drawn from foreign experience: 
may I repeat the illustration in California, 
and speak of the University of Gottingen? 

What gives to that high school its power? 

Is it age? 

No: it is younger than Yale, and Har- 
vard, and William and Mary. It is an in- 
fant in years when compared with Bologna 
and Prague. ‘The date of its foundation is 
1737: 

Has it the attractions of a fine city—a 
court and its attractions? . 

No: it was a dull little place, said Haller, 
when he went to it; even now it has but 
twenty thousand people. It could not be 
compared with Munich, Berlin, or Vienna. 
Heine, in his “Pictures of Travel,” begins 
with a. fearful picture of the place. “It 
pleases most,” he says, “when looked at 
backwards.” 

Has it a choice natural situation? 

No: it is ona broad plain, remote from 
the sea, without near high hills; it does not 
compare in position with Heidelberg or 
Geneva, with New Haven or West Point. 

Had it splendid architecture ? 

In early times there were only the plainest 
buildings. The of Heeren and 
Heyne were united under one roof for the 
requisite class-rooms. An American, study- 
ing in Gottingen, in 1825, has recorded the 
fact that he could discover nothing to re- 
mind him of a university except the students. 
Even now there. are only the simple aca- 
demic requisites. 

Had it large landed estates, or other 
hereditary endowments? 

No: it depended on the appropriations of 
the State and the fees of the students. 

Was it supported by the Presbyterians, or 


the Episcopalians, or the Methodists, or the 


Baptists? and did it care to choose its 
professors from the dominant denomina- 
tion? 
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No: its religious teachings were on the 
broad basis of evangelical theology. 

Did its crew ever beat the students of 
Bonn in a boat-race, or challenge the Uni- 
versity of Rostock to a match game of ball? 

Not that I ever heard of. 

Did it have a campus for athletic sports? 

No; but there were attractive excursions 
around the village, and a fine promenade 
upon the old municipal walls, where profes- 
sors and students took their daily constitu- 
tionals. | 

What; then, gave to Gottingen its power? 

I answer, ‘Iwo things: wise methods, great 
men. 

Munchhausen, the elector’s minister, was 
the organizer of the work; and his plans to 
place the infant institution upon a founda- 
tion superior to any in Germany are at 
this day models to us all. His wise meth- 
ods secured great teachers; great teachers 
drew able scholars; those able scholars car- 
ried to distant lands the lessons they had 
learned. Think what Americans were 
drawn there: Everett, Bancroft, Motley, 
Gould, Child, Lane, Goodwin, Gildersleeve, 
Remsen, and many more. ‘Think what a 
library has there been formed—tfive hundred 
thousand volumes, and five thousand manu- 
scripts. Think what illustrious teachers 
have there taught: Haller and Blumenbach, 
princes of anatomy; Michaelis and Ewald, 
chiefs of biblical and oriental learning; 
Heyne, Ottfried Muller, and Carl Ff. Hermann 
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in classical lore; the Grimms in Teutonic 
philology; Benfey in Sanskrit; Heeren in 
history: Gauss and Weber in mathematics 
and physics; Wohler (whose death is just 
announced) in chemistry. 

Think how these men have affected our 
own country by their writings. The reli- 
gious mind, next to the study of the gospels, 
turns to the history of the Jewish church. 
Whose history is read most?  Stanley’s. 
Where did his knowledge come from? 
Ewald of Gottingen. 3 

Who surpasses Motley in graphic delinea- 
tions of the past? He began his studies at 
Gottingen, where he was the intimate com- 
panion of Prince Bismarck. 

Who has been the most patient and sys- 
tematic and thorough student of the history 
of the United States? Bancroft. Who was 
his teacher? Heeren of Gottingen. | 

Whence came the theory of waves, which 
lies at the basis of all modern physical 
investigation? From Weber of Gottingen, 
when he was still a student, just twenty-one 
years old. 


It is thus that a university is developed : 

First, there must be wise plans; 

Second, sufficient funds ; 

Third, powerful teachers. 

‘Then will come— 

Fourth, many students ; 

Fifth, great collections ; 

Sixth, world-wide influence and renown. 
D. C. Gilman. 


Beninp the swiftly moving ship, strange light 
Floats on the waves and dances in the spray ; 
Brighter than moon and whiter than the day, 

Its myriad points leap dazzling to the sight, 

And make the whole sea fair in darkest night. 
No science yet has fathomed, or can say, 
Where lies the shining secret of its ray, 

Or at what hour the water will be bright. 

Such moments and such mystic lights there are 


In human lives. 


The days’ deep currents flow 


Miraculously” calm, and all things glow 
With radiance borrowed from no sun or star. 
*Twixt golden past and present lies no bar; 


The future, golden, draweth near too slow. 


Hf. H. 
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MUTUAL RELATIONS OF INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 


I HAVE already several times publicly 
expressed my views on the subject of the 
principles of education, especially the higher 
education of the college and the university.’ 
My readers are, therefore, already aware 
of my earnest advocacy of a sound and 
broad general culture as the only foundation 
of worthy activity in any intellectual field, 


and, therefore, as the necessary basis of all 


special cultures. ‘lo summarize my views in 
a single example, taken from my own depart- 
ment: If I desired to make a pupil of mine 
an accomplished practical geologist, I would 
first of all make him a thoroughly cu/tured 
man ; i. e., | would give such general culture 
as would be suitable as a basis for activity 
in any intellectual pursuit. He must choose 
for himself which. If science be his choice, 
I would next make hima general scientist ; 1.€., 
I would push his knowledge of fundamen- 
tal scientific principles beyond the point ne- 
cessary for general culture. — If, now, interest 
or taste should decide him in favor of geol- 
ogy, I would next strive to make him an 
accomplished 1. e., would concen- 


trate his strengthened and disciplined powers 


upon this department. And, finally, I would 
complete the work by practice in the mu- 
seum, the laboratory, and the field. In a 
word, the gevera/ culture must precede the 
special, and form its basis; but the special 
culture must fv//ow the general, and form its 
completion—a completion absolutely necessa- 
ry, and liecoming daily more and more ne- 
cessary, for success in the higher intellectual 
pursuits of modern life. 

This law of general culture as the basis 
of all worthy activity, which I have so often 
insisted on in the field of intellectual educa- 
tion, I wish now to extend so as to embrace 
our whole complex nature, and thus, if 
possible, to give a conception of an ideal 


1“ Principles of a Liberal Education” (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, 1859); ‘‘ The School, the College, 
and the University’ (Princeton Review, March, 1880). 


culture, or rather of a perfect humanity to 
be realized by culture. oa 
Running through all the divisions and sub- 
divisions of our complex nature—physical, 
intellectual, and moral—and through all the 
functions, faculties, and powers of each of 
these, and binding all together into organic 
unity, I find a law of mutual dependence 
and mutual help, but strictly limited and 
conditioned by a contrary law of mutual 
antagonism. ‘The law of mutual help is the 
normal, the fundamental, the universal law. 
The contrary law of mutual antagonism 
comes into play only as limiting the other — 
only through the limitation of our vitality, 
and as the result of excess in some one 
direction. ‘The sum of our vitality is limited. 
If, therefore, we consume all in bodily exer- 
tion, nothing will be left over for intellectual 
and moral activity. If, on the contrary, our 
whole vitality is consumed in mental effort, 
the body and moral nature must proportion- 
ally suffer. The same holds good among 
the faculties of each of these primary divi- 
sions. Excess in the exercise of one faculty 
is obviously at the expense of energy in 
other faculties. But zthin the limits of 
excess, the law of mutual help alone reigns, 
and the greater the sum of our vital energy, 
the farther is the limit within which this law 
operates. ‘The true ground of the plea for 
general culture is found in the first law; 
while that of the plea for special culture in 
the fierce struggle of modern life, which too 
often necessitates excessive activity in lim- 
ited directions, is found in the second law. 
Now many, in these times, seem to think 
that the second law—the law of mutual 
antagonism —is the more universal, funda- 
mental, and normal; and hence the cry for 
special culture, even at the expense of the 
general. ‘They see plainly the mutual 
antagonism, but do not acknowledge the 
mutual help. ‘They think, for example, that 
the cultivation of scientific thought and the 


A 


cessful pursuit of science. 
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practice of scientific methods necessarily 
dwarfs the imagination; while, contrarily, the 
cultivation of the imagination by the study 
and enjoyment of art, literature, and poetry 
unfits the student for the earnest and suc- 
And therefore 
they say we must, even in early life, choose 
between the two lines of education, for we 
cannot unite them. But in reality nothing 
can be farther from truth than such a view 
Within due limits these two departments. 
are in the highest degree mutually helpful 
The study of science only chastens the im- 
agination, without lessening its power; while 
the study of art and the cultivation of the 
imagination quickens the perceptions of law, 
without lessening the power of observation. 

I have greatly surprised some persons by 
asserting, as the result of my own expe- 
rience, that the cultivation and enjoyment 
of art—even of that most limited and 
emotional of all arts, music—is helpful to 
the man of science, especially in his highest 
efforts; viz.,in the generalization of facts and 
the perception of law. It must be so; for all 
art is founded on the perception of harmonic 


- relations, and all science on the perception 


of law. But these are the same; for what 
is natural law but harmonic relation? Only 
the harmonic relations of art are perceived 
intuitively (1. e., by processes which elude 
analysis), and affect mainly the feelings; 
while the harmonic relations of science are 
attained by more formal methods, and affect 
mainly the reason, But even in science 
“reat truths are, in the first ihstance, per- 
ceived by faculties closely akin to those 
which perceive the beauties of art; i. e@, by 
intuition, by scientific imagination, by genius, 
It is only the subsequent verification which 
is relegated to an entirely different faculty. 
The great truths are taken rough from the 
quarry of nature by intuition, but. they are 
afterward shaped and fitted, each to its 
place in the temple of science, by more for- 
mal methods. ‘These two—science and 
art—imay seem, and indeed are in their 
lower parts, widely separated; but traced up- 
wards, they converge more and more, until 
they finally meet in one. 
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There are two classes of cultured men of 
all kinds—a lower and a higher. The 
former, in different departments, are wide 
apart; the latter, closely akin. To illustrate : 
There are two classes of poets. ‘To the one 
class belong poets dy defect. In these, senti- 
ment and feeling become morbid, and fancy 
extravagant, for want of thought and judg- 
ment to chasten and control. They are like 
cripples who have become strong. in the 
arms because they want the use of the legs. 
They are the so-called poets by tempera- 
ment. ‘To the other class belong poets é4y 
excess. These are simply men of large in- 
tellectual mold and abounding spiritual 
vitality. 
any department, but circumstances deter- 
mined their chief activity in this one. 
There are also two classes of scientists. 
The one are scientists because unfit for any 
thing else. Their capacity is limited to the 
collection of materials of science. ‘They are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water— 
fetchers of brick and mortar. 
class are the true builders; they might have 
been poets if circumstances had not made 
them scientists. In a word, as already said, 
there are two classes of cultured men of all 
kinds. Some men are cultured beyond sym- 


_ pathy with childhood and youth; and above 


sympathy with the uncultured classes of 
men. ‘Their culture may have raised their 
standpoint, but’ dwarfed rather than in- 
creased their stature. ‘They are pigmies 
raised on a platform above the heads of the 
masses; and since men are ever prouder of 
fosition than of intellectual stature, they are 
the vaincst of men. But men of true culture 
are simply men of larger intellectual gvow/f, 
of greater intellectual stature. They are 
men who, standing with their feet on the 
same level of earth with others, in their 
higher parts rise, by the heads and shoul- 
ders, above their fellows. Such are the 
men who have known the mutual helpful- 
ness of all departments and faculties. 

Now, the same law of mutual help which 
I have thus shown to exist among the pow- 
ers and faculties of the intellect, and which, 
therefore, must also exist among the different 


They might have been great in 


The other 
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departments of a perfect scheme of a purely 
intellectual education, obtains also equally 
between the three great departments of our 
human nature, the bodily, the intellectual, 
and the moral, and especially is it conspicu- 
ous between the intellectual and the: moral 
nature. I wish to show this first between 
body and mind, and then between intellect 
and moral nature. 

All admit the helpfulness of bodily health 
and bodily vigor in a course of severe 
intellectual discipline; all admit that the 
amount of intellectual work is strictly condi- 
tioned by the bodily health, strength, and 
endurance; but very few perceive the con- 
verse truth: viz., that the cultivation of the 
intellect increases not only the beauty of 
form, the elasticity of step, and the grace of 
movement, but also the physical strength, 
activity, and endurance. We find proof of 
this in the undoubted fact that, wvder similar 
habits and training, the civilized is always 
superior to the savage man in strength and 
endurance. Similarly, in civilized commu- 
nities, under similar training, the educated is 
always superior to the uneducated man ; 1. e., 
he will do more work and endure more 
hardship as soldier, or as manual laborer 
even of the lowest kind, whether it be as 
spadesman and miner in digging earth, or as 
axman in clearing timber. 

The same principle is recognized even in 
lower animals. We hear much talk about 
the efficacy of blood in horses. — It is said an 
ounce of blood is worth a pound of flesh. 
But what is this so-called blood, which is 
deemed so important? It is not that thick, 
red fluid with which we are so familiar. It 
is rather that subtle, colorless, invisible, 
ethereal fluid (nerve fluid), whose heart is the 
_ brain, and whose vessels are the nerve cords. 
It is brain-power, it is nerve-power—power of 
will over muscle—muscular energy. Now 


culture (training, selection, and inheritance) 
‘in animals, but much more in man, increases 
brain-power, and therefore nerve-power, and 
therefore also power of will over muscle, 
-and the energy of muscular contraction. 
This is blood worth inheriting. 

It is interesting to observe the steady 
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improvement in this respect in the history of 
the animal kingdom, as the result of natural 
training and natural selection. In tracing 
the history of the evolution of structure from 
the time of the first introduction of mam- 
mals in the early Tertiary until now, we find, 
first, a gradual and steady increase in the 
size and complexity of structure of the brain, 
and therefore undoubtedly in brain-power; 
and secondly, favz passu with this, a steady 
improvement in the skeletal structure neces- 
sary for speed and activity. There can be 
no doubt that muscular energy increased in 
the same ratio. ‘The huge animals of early 
times, with their clumsy limbs and small 
brains, were undoubtedly slow-footed and 
sluggish-moving. The whole effort of na- 
ture has been, by compactness and cleanness 
of limbs, by increased size and complexity 
of brain, and by hardness and energy of 
muscular fiber, to give speed and activity in 
place of size and weight. ‘The same change 
has taken place and is now taking place in 
man, whether as the result of natural evolu- 
tion or of voluntary culture. 

Now precisely similar is the mutual rela- 
tion of our intellectual and moral natures. 
All admit that the intellect is a necessary 
guide to moral conduct. All admit that, 
especially in the complexly organized mod- 
ern society, a high degree of intellectual 
culture and much knowledge and _intelli- 
gence is often necessary for the right con- 
duct of life. I would even go much farther. 
I believe that the improvement of the pure 
intellect has a drecf cultivating effect on the 
moral nature. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the intense love of truth, and the 
earnest search after truth for its own sake— 
even scientific truth, or truth in the realm of 
nature—tends to produce earnestness and 
truthfulness of character; and similarly, that 
the perception of beauty and the sincere ad- 
miration of beauty in art and literature tends 
to produ@e the love and admiration of that 
higher beauty of which these are but the 
earthly type; viz., spiritual beauty, beauty of 
character, beauty of holiness; and that thus 
finally it tends to the realization of spiritual 
beauty in the character and life. 


| 
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Few will doubt, then, the he)pful effect of 
intellectual culture on the moral nature, and 
thus on the right conduct of life. But how 
few, how very few, seem to recognize the 
truth of the converse proposition; viz., the 
helpful effect of moral culture on the intel- 
lectual perception of truth! And this is 
even more profoundly true than the other. 
Yes, in all the most difficult and important 
practical questions of life the clear percep- 
tion of truth is almost wholly conditioned 
on the purity of the moral sentiments. 

This truth is so fundamentally important 
that I must stop to explain and illustrate it. 
Pure intellect, I think we will all admit, is 
wholly characterless, colorless. It is strong 
or weak, clear or opaque, but not good or 
bad; character is determined by the moral 
nature alone. In all questions, therefore, in 
which the intellect alone is involved—as, for 
example, in mathematics or the exact 
 sciences—men differ in degree only, not in 
kind: one man may see more clearly and 
more of truth than another; but whatever is 
seen at all is seen alike by all. But as soon 
as we touch questions in which the feelings, 
the sentiments, the prejudices, the personal 
interests—in a word, in which the moral na- 
ture is involved; as, for examples, political 
questions, sogial questions, moral and reli- 
gious questfns—then men not only see 
more or /ess truth, but they also see the same 
truth diferent/y; they see the same thing 
differently colored and differently shaped, 
because the things are seen through and 
colored and refracted by the medium of the 
moral nature. In questions of mathematics 
and the exact sciences we look with naked 
eyes through a clear, colorless medium; but 
as soon as it is a question of politics, sociol- 
ogy, ethics, or religion, every man imme- 
diately puts on a private pair of moral 
spectacles, and these are colored of various 
hues, and of various degrees of intensity, 
and affected with various degrees and kinds 
of refraction; and therefore the same things 
are seen of different colors, shapes, and sizes. 
Is it not evident, now, that the amount one 
sees, and the correctness of the notions he 
forms concerning the things he sees, depend, 
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not so much on the keenness of his in- 


tellectual eye-sight, as upon the clearness of , 
his moral spectacles? Is it not evident 


that the most important thing to do, if we 
would see correctly, is not to strengthen the 
intellectual eye, but to purge the moral 
medium—not to cultivate the intellect, but 
to purify the heart? In a word, the moral 
nature alone gives a true perspective, and 
therefore the true relative value of things. 
A dollar may be held so near the eye, or 
stand so near the affections, as to shut out 
of view the rest of the world. 

Or to put it another way, taking our 
illustration this time from the field of activ- 
ity instead of the field of thought: The in- 
tellect, as already said, is without character. 
It is a simple agent, instrument, machine; 
delicate, subtle, powerful but irresponsible, 
and therefore working indifferently on any 
plane, high or low. ‘The moral nature alone 
determines the plane of activity, whether 
high or low, whether noble or ignoble, the 
intellect only determining the efficiency of 
activity on the plane chosen. 

Such, then, undoubtedly, is the mutually 
helpful relation between the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral natures of man, as also 
between all the special functions, faculties, 
and powers of each of these. But no 
organized unit can exist without, not only 
mutual helpfulness, but also acknowledged 
order of supremacy. Not only must there 
be co-ordination, but also regular subordina- 
tion. An organism is not a republic, but a 
kingdom with graduated powers, each under 
each. Among the great departments of our 
nature, what, then, is the order of supremacy ? 
for this order must determine our ideal of 
humanity to be reached by culture. 

I think a little reflection will suffice to 
show that culture is naught else than con- 
scious evolution, carried out by voluntary 
rational methods. ‘The laws of evolution 
(which are the laws of God) work ever up- 
ward to higher and higher forms. Thus 
material evolution has risen, in the geologic 
history of the earth, from the inorganic to 
the organic, from the organic’ to the ani- 


mate, and from the animate to the rational 


‘ 
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and moral. But the material evolution thus 
completed in man is immediately taken up 
by man and carried forward on a higher 
plane, as social evolution. Now at a certain 
point in this upward movement on the high- 
er rational plane, man turns about to con- 
sider the law and the process which has 


carried him upward thus far, and deliberate- 


ly applies. them to carry on more surely 
and rapidly the upward progress. ‘This is 
voluntary conscious progress society, and 
culture in the individual. So long as the 
improvement is unconscious and involuntary, 
we call it evolution: when it .becomes con- 
scious and voluntary, we call it progress, 
education, culture. The law of evolution 
and the law of culture are therefore one, and 
we may illustrate the latter by the former. 


- Now in all evolution, whether of the 


cosmos, or of the earth, or of the organic 
kingdom, or of the individual, or of society, 
I find a law of successive culmination of 
higher and higher dominant forces, forms, 


- functions, or principles, each as it rises sub- 


ordinating all previous and lower ones to 
itself. My meaning will be more clearly 
brought out by examples from different kinds 
of evolution. | 

a. There was a time in the history of the 
cosmos when only f/ysical forces operated, 
chemical forces being held in abeyance by 
intensity of heat, producing dissociation of 
the elements. This ‘{s the case in the sun 
still. In the course of untold ages, by 
gradual cooling, chemical force came into 
play subordinating physical forces to itself, 
although resting upon and conditioned by 
the latter. Ages upon ages again passed, 
and when favorable conditions had come, 
and time was ripe, there came into exist- 
ence—how, we know not—vital force, a 
far higher form of force, conditioned by 
the previous lower forces, but subordinating 
them to its own higher purposes. Ages 
upon ages again passed, and when the time 
was fully ripe, and the course of material 
evolution completely finished, there was 
introduced on the theater of terrestrial 
activity—how, we know not—the highest of 
all forms of force; viz., rational and moral 
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force, subordinating all, yet conditioned by 
all. Thus the cosmos became not only. 
higher and higher, but also more and more 
complex in the play of interacting forces. 

6. A precisely similar advance, and fol- 
lowing a similar law, may be traced in the 
succession of organic forms. In the geologi- 
cal history of the earth at first only inverte- 
brates existed; mollusks and crustaceans 
were rulers of the seas. Next fishes were in- 
troduced; then reptiles, birds, mammals, 


and finally man successively appear, and sub- 


ordinate previous forms to higher and higher 
uses; and thus the organic kingdom, taken as 
a whole, becomes not only higher and higher, 
but also more and more complex. 

¢. With the introduction. of man the pro- 
cess of evolution does not stop; it is only 
transferred from a lower to a higher plane— 
from the animal to the social —and here, 
therefore, we still findthe same law. Primal 
civilizations, Greek, Roman, and modern 
civilizations, are successively higher and 
higher social forms, embodying higher and 
higher social forces. They arise, culminate, 
and decline; but as each decays, its charac- 
teristic dominant forces and principles are 
not lost, but incorporated into the next 
higher form, and subordinated to the next 
higher dominant forces; and thus the social 
organism becomes not only higher and 
higher, but also more and more com- 
plexly organized. ‘Thus the characteristic 
principles and forces of all former civiliza- 
tions are incorporated into our modern’civ- 
ilization, and subordinated to the higher 
social forces characteristic of modern times ; 
and we, the children of modern civilization, 
become “the heirs of all the ages.” 

d. But the same truth meets us on every 
side and at every turn; for truth is one, and 
law is one. ‘We have traced it in the evolu- 
tion of cosmic forces, in the evolution of 
organic forms, and in the evolution of 
society ; but we may trace it also in the evo- 
lution of the individual animal body. As w 
pass up the animal scale, whether in the 
geologic series (i. e., from the earliest to the 
latest introduced animals), or in the taxo- 
nomic series (i e., from the lowest to the 
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highest forms now existing), or in the em- 
bryonic series (i. e., from the egg to the 
mature condition of one of the highest ani- 
mals), we find successively higher systems, or 
organs, dominating the animal body. _ First, 
the highest system dominates, viz., the xer- 
vous system; then, in the nervous system the 
highest organ dominates, viz., the drain; 
then, as we go still higher, the highest 
ganglion of the brain dominates, viz., the 
cerebrum, and lastly, in the cerebrum, the 
highest part, viz., the exterior gray matter, 
dominates more and more, as shown by the 
increasing complexity of the convolutions. 
The whole process may be called cephaliza- 
tion, or head development. It is a develop- 
ment head-ward, brain-ward, cerebrum-ward, 
and the dominance of ever higher and 
higher forms of force.- 

e. Now, what is true of the external mate- 
rial world—the macrocosm—is true also of 
the inner world——the microcosm ; what is true 
of the body (for the body belongs to the ma- 
crocosm), is true also of the spirit. All evo- 
lution is cephalization. ‘The evolution of the 
organic kingdom is a cephalization finding 
its head in man; the evolution of society 1s 
a cephalization finding its head and king in 
the ideal man—the divine man; the evolu- 
tion of the human body is a cephalization 
finding its head in the brain. So, also, the 
evolution of the human spirit is and must 
be a cephalization, and must find its goal 
and completion in the dominance of the 
highest part—must find its head and king in 
conscience. All the threads of my argument 
converge here. 1 must enforce and illustrate 
this point fully. 

We have already seen that culture is only 
voluntary evolution. Evolution is universal, 
but material evolution is blind and uncon- 
scious. Man alone perceives the law, and 
voluntarily carries forward and accelerates 
the process by rational methods. ‘This is 
culture. Normal evolution (and _ therefore 
culture) of the mind follows a law precisely 
similar to that already traced in the lower 
departments of nature. First in childhood 
culminate the perceptive faculties and the 
memory. As these decline, they become 
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subordinated .to the higher imaginative and 
esthetic faculties, which culminate in youth 
and dominate this period in life. Then as 
these decline, they are subordinated to the 
still higher faculties of productive thought, 
characteristic of mature manhood. ‘These, 
also, as they decline, must become subordi- 
nated to the still higher mora/ and religious 
sentiments, which culminate only in old age, 
but if duly cultivated never decline until 
ready to commence evolution on a still 
higher plane.t ‘The first group of faculties 
gathers and stores the materials of knowl- 
edge; the second group vitalizes the materials 
thus gathered, and makes them suitable for 
the purposes of the third, which uses them 
in the construction of the temple of science; 
while the fourth and highest group dedicates 
the whole to noble purposes, and thus gives 
all their true significance. ‘Thus the whole 
man becomes not only higher and higher, 
but also more and more complexly organ- 
ized in his spiritual nature. 

But observe: if there be a law of succes- 
sive culmination, there is also a law—and if 
not wisely used, a fearful law—of successive 
decline; and thereby a necessity is laid upon 
us of continued evolution by culture to the 
end. We dare not stop; evolution does not, 
will not, stand still. If it goes not forward, 
it inevitably goes backward, and may do so 
at any stage of its advance. Childhood— 
beautiful, joyous childhood—how beautiful, 
and yet how fleeting! Its characteristic 
faculties cannot remain in full vigor; they 
must decline. If evolution does not con- 


tinue— if the higher faculties characteristic of 
‘youth do not arise and subordinate these to 


higher purposes, the whole nature deterio- 
rates from that time; the glory of life passes 
away with childhood. Youth—glorious 
youth—it, too, must quickly pass. If evo- 
lution or culture (voluntary or involuntary) 
does not continue, if the still higher faculty 
of productive thought does not arise, grow 
strong, and subordinate all lower faculties to 


1 | say never decline. I mean, of course, so far as 
concerns a law of pure spiritual growth. It declines, if 
at all, only through breaking down of the instrument 
(brain tissue) through which it operates. 
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itself, the whole nature deteriorates from 
that moment, either becoming materialized, 
vulgarized, brutalized, as we so often see in 
young men, or else fading away and perish- 


ing of inanition, as we so often find in young 


women. ‘Thus the young buds of a noble 
humanity either grow into unsightly forms, 
or else shrivel and die, as under the touch of 
untimely frost. Finally, manhood—strong 
manhood, with its pride of intellect and 
plenitude of will—it, alas, must also decline: 
the law is inexorable. If the moral nature 
has not all along been gathering force, and if 
it do not now rise above all other parts of our 
complex nature, subordinating all to itself and 
its higher purposes, then, indeed, must com- 
mence the final and saddest deterioration of 
all; then, indeed, must old age become the 
pitiable and humiliating spectacle which we 


so often find it. But if the law of evolution 


completes itself, if the moral nature rises 
and continues to rise to the last, until it 
dominates every faculty of mind and body, 
then is old age the most beautiful part of 
human life; then is it a thing not to be 
pitied, but to be loved and venerated. ‘Then 
is the course of human life like the course 
of the sun—if not the brightest, at least the 
most glorious in its setting. 

Thus, then, of all the departments of our 


- complex nature, the moral alone increases 


and brightens to the last. It is the link 
which connects our present life with the life 
beyond the veil, and its undiminished 
brightness to the end a sure pledge of its 
continuance hereafter. As the glories of 
the departing sun are a pledge and a surety 
that he will come again—“trick his beams 
with new spangled ore and flame in the 
forehead of the morning sky”—even so the 
moral splendors of a good life closing are a 
pledge and a surety that that life will flame 
again in the morning sky of an eternal day. 
This, then, is the Zaz of evolution of our 
spiritual nature, and this the glorious 7esu/¢. 
But the evolution of man differs from all 
other evolutions in this: it is not wholly 


under the dominion of natural forces, but 
also and pre-eminently under the dominion 
of rational forces. All nature evolves un- 
consciously under the play of material forces, 
which are but different forms of the omni- 
present divine energy; and according to 
material laws—which are the laws of God— 
man alone, if he would reach this true goal, 
must be a co-worker with nature. He must 
understand the law and its goal, and delib- 
erately use the means of reaching it. Ina 
word, his true ideal will not and cannot be 


srealized except by voluntary effort, accord- 


ing to true law. Every culture which does 
not follow this true law is false in method. 
Every culture which has not this ideal in 
view fails—miserably fails—of its true end. 
A true culture must strive to subordinate 
the lower to the higher, and all to the high- 
est—the body to the mind, the lower facul- 
ties of the intellect to the higher, and all to 
the moral and religious sentiments. Here, 
also, as in all evolution, the lower underlies 
and conditions the higher; but the higher 
must stand above and subordinate the 
lower. 

Thus the process of a true culture and 
its result may be fitly likened to the building 
and completion of a splendid temple, with 
its massive foundation, its stately walls, and 
its glorious roof and spires. Let us, then, 
lay well the foundation, deep in the earth of 
our bodies, in the solid rock of physical 
culture, in physical health, strength, and 
activity. Thousands stop the work here; 
but let us not imitate their folly. Let us 
next build up the stately walls in intellectual 
culture, in a mind strong, active, and versa- 
tile. Alas, how many stop the work just 
here, imagining that it is now finished! 
How many a beautiful edifice is disfigured 
by a mean and paltry roof! Let us avoid 
this mistake also. Let us add -thereto the 
crowning glory of all—the sky-lighted dome 
and the heaven-pointing spires; and then 
dedicate all only to noblest purpose, as a 
holy temple to the living God. 

Joseph LeConte. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 


‘*Mein Lied ertont der unbekannten Menge; 
Ihr Beifall selbst macht meinem Herzen bang.” 


Has a Californian, as such, any literary 
right to discuss de//es-lettres in print? And 
if yea, is a Californian: magazine discreet in 
publishing such discussion? It has been a 
question with me, now that I have sifted my 
facts and collated reviews extending over a 
period of fifty years, whether there has not 
been too much written by those better ad- 
vised touching the Poet Laureate to warrant 
any addition to the mass from this corner of 
the world. Common honesty demands, at 
all events, that one should disavow any pre- 
tense of originality, and say only that which 
may. be flanked by citation and supported 
by decisions; and it is therefore with hesi- 
tancy that I approach the work, and with a 
doubt as to its adding to the vigor or impres- 
siveness of our magazine. One feels much 
as some literary Gascon in the days of the 
Pleiad might have felt in fumbling over ques- 
tions of French language or rhythm secluded 
from Parisian sympathy by his provincial 
exile, 

But a poet’s reputation is, after all, a sort 
of meteorological fact, which, as it were, re- 
quires reported observations from a large 
expanse of surface; and in many stations 
the¥e become the duty of unpretentious sub- 
alterns; and the world of literature is no 
longer Paris or London, but the “Great 
Globe itself.” 


‘Tennyson enjoys at least a titular popular- 
ity in America. If that needed confirma- 
tion, the unremitting piracy of his works 
would furnish it. In one or more forms, 
they may be found in all polite households; 
~ charming ladies the world over will, if urged, 
gratify you by singing his lyrics; clever, pen- 
niless young bachelors everywhere will, when 
jilted, mouth stanzas of Locksley Hall; and 
chaps with ill-balanced hearts, who have be- 
come unhappily spooney about their friends’ 
wives, will half imagine themselves Lancelots 
or Tristrams; while village Guineveres are as 

Vor, 


plentiful as village Cromwells, and not always 
as guiltless in their particular Jose. Has 
not the poor, pale corpse of the Lily Maid 
been bandied about among us of the Pacific 


- coast as recklessly as if it were a mummy in 


a museum, or a “‘stiff’ on an express train? 
Who shall say that we do not know our poet 
intimately? and what is there that a prosy es- 
sayist out here can tell us in that behalf? 

And yet, one feels that there is a certain 
sediment of méfance pervading the half-cul- 
tured strata of the American reading public, 
which hinders the Englishman’s verse from 
thorough assimilation with the popular Amer- 
ican nature. It is almost as if a faste for 
Tennyson were an exotic, requiring green- 
house fastidiousness to protect it from rude 
republican northers. 

This literary symptom (not, however, 
exactly confined to Tennyson) has been 
growing apparent in the last twenty years. 
Fkormer generations not only courted British 
culture, but found it a necessity. To-day 
there is arising an actual aversion to British 
ideas-——at least, in what may be called the 
superficial literary populace. 

The fact is, Great Britain is becoming 
foreign to us. Like the Irish, our literary _ 
state is conspiring for Home Rule, and clam- 
ors for a parliament of its own. We dislike 
to be thought to speak the English rather 
than the American language. Even in our 
pronunciation and modulation, there is a 
sibboleth apparent; and we gird at the Brit- 
isher who has not our speech, however pro- 
vincial it be, just as country louts are 
amused at a stranger’s costume or special 
habits of body. Usages once common to 
both lands are fast wearing out with us; 
and a time would seem to be coming when 
English and American, once identical, 
will be to each other as Japanese unto 
Chinese. 

_ An evidence of the divergence between 
the two countries ts furnished by the fading 
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popularity (regard being had to the increase 
of population and relative greater percentage 
of general readers) of English authors once 
as eagerly conned in America as in the land 
of their domicile. “This partly arises from 
the confused ideas of superficially educated 
Americans as to British customs, usages, 
and loca] terms—a defect which renders the 
reading of British writers a matter of painful 
thought, more or less clogged with igno- 
rance and uncertainty asto the allusions. I 
do not think Scott as ar in America as 
formerly; Burns is actually archaic; and 
Hogg requires more than a glossary even to 
smartish people who are ordinarily swift to 
catch the slang current in bar-rooms and 
mining camps, as crystallized in local or 
humorous journalism. 

All this is a weakness to be deplored. If 
our literature had become so broad and 
deep by reason of its Longfellows, its Haw- 
thornes, its Irvings, its Howellses, and 
its Holmeses, there might be ground for na- 
tional pride in our literary progress; but the 
generation that knows not Joseph also 
forgets Joseph’s brethren and sympathizers 
on this side the ocean; and is apt to be sat- 
isfied with thought, poetry, or humor scent- 
ing of no higher taste than might be bred in 
the cabin of the Arkansas Traveler. The 
literature chosen to supplant English models 
must be better, not worse, than what has 
been cast upon us by British descent. 

Then, too, it happens that, while we are 
moving farther from British influence, we 


are drawing closer to lands which foster the 


alienation. Our young folks are running 
the risk of knowing more about Zola than 
about Thackeray; and our esthetic ladies 
are more interested in Mademoiselle de 
Maupin than in the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
Olivia., And yet they might draw a personal 
benefit ffom the good taste and elegance of 
Goldy, which their quavering knowledge of 
a foreign tongue must ever be a barrier to 
their finding or appreciating in Gautier. 

If, therefore, I sermonize a while about an 
author whom all ought to appreciate, gentle 
or simple, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
it is but to repeat an Old-World echo of 
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instruction which distance and a murky 
literary atmosphere have almost weakened to 
unintelligibility. I would like to discuss 
Tennyson in the light in which cultivated 
people in his own country regard him and 
his works, as shown by commentators in 
magazines or published volumes. 


_ The life of Alfred Tennyson has not been 
one of startling events. There are no 
prominent facts in his career hurtled about 
as literary gossip which would render his 
biography a dramatic poem. Save for the 
fact that he is a poet and poet laureate, his 
existence has been passed in the elegant 
obscurity affected by cultured Englishmen 
who keep out of politics. 

His poetry, in one sense, is not egoistic; 
and he has shrunk from breaking up the 
privacy of his life to build the materials into 
the structure of his poetic reputation. 

But for all that, everything that we need 
to know or perhaps ought to wish to know 
of Tennyson is in his writings, if we will but 
“read between the lines.” For that matter, 
I would challenge any man with the slightest 
claim to frankness to write anything at all 
without confessing some portion of his 
nature. I remember how a gentleman of 
old California days came to his death by 
shipwreck. His general reputation had 
been of decidedly misanthropic acerbity. 
None gave him credit for especial warmth of 
feeling. Yet with death not a quarter of an 
hour away, he attempted an autographic will, 
of half a dozen lines, which, by its kind- 
ness of tone towards children, strangers to 
his blood, and towards collaterals, by the 
preciseness of his chirography and punctua- 
tion, by the aptness of terms, and the fact 
that one of them was Scotch, gave indirect- 
ly the materials for a biography of a frosty 
but kindly nature, bred inthe Land o’ Cakes, 
in a lawyer’s office, thence transferred to 
journalist duties on a distant shore, of as 
heroic a soul as one would expect to dwell 
in the breast of even the veux militaire 
who sank with him. In like manner, one 
might compose a charming history of Ten- 
nyson by stringing together verses from his 
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poems; and one might also branch out and 
show not only what has been, but what 
might have been—a feature wanting in most 
biographies. One might mistake a detail 
here and there, it is true; but: the general 
truth would be told. 


ALFRED TENNYSON was born August 5th, 
1809, at Somersby, a village in Mid-Lincoln- 
shire. Even Americans have heard of the 
Lincolnshire Fens; and every poem of Ten- 
nyson’s youth tells of some feature of the 
scenery of the land, the verdure and foliage 
of meadow, marsh,:and wood, the brook 
that flows by Somersby, the mill upon it, 


‘* The sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts.” 


For here the German ocean has full sweep, 
and seems to enjoy its revels. It is in Lin- 
colnshire that the poet has laid the scene of 
his latest drama, “ The Promise of May.” 

TennySon’s father, Dr. George Clayton 
Tennyson, was rector of the parish of 
Somersby. The poet’s mother was the 
daughter of the Rev. Stephen Fytche. 

Tennyson comes of gentle stock. Indeed, 
some of the collateral branches must have 
been quite tenacious and precise in the mat- 
ter of their claims in that regard. There 
are, I believe, extinct baronies lying around, 
here and there, in the family _ history. 
Those Englishmen are proud of nothing so 
much as springing from an old county: fam- 
ily; and I have no doubt but that Tenny- 
son has a proper weakness that way, befitting 
a man who need not be his own grandfather, 
and who is grandfather to others. Of 
course, he has his quiet thrusts at pride of 
birth; but behind them remains, evidently, 
the feeling which, while covered by indiffer- 
ence to the pomps of heraldry, borders on 
satisfaction that he, also, might, had he 
willed it so, [ 

‘*Somewhere beneath his own low range of roofs 

Have also set his many-shielded tree.” } 


The entire Tennysonian household were 
poets—“a nest of nightingales,” as one of 
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their friends calls them.2 There was 
Charles, who afterward took the surname 
of -Turner, Frederick, Septimus, Edward, 
Horatio, and Arthur; and there were two 
sisters who likewise made girlish attempts at 
verse. 

One can readily picture the youth of the 
poet spent in an English rectory, swarming 
with sisterly and cousinly maidens; such, 
doubtless, as Trollope and the artists who 
have illustrated Trollope have depicted for 
us. No ordinary nature could pass through 
that sort of training without a certain winc- 
ing softness that would give tone to his 
whole after-existence. It may, therefore, be 
noted that all of Tennyson’s heroines, of 
whatever race, time, or clime, are, morally, 
just such people as one would likely meet 
in an English country house on long, sum- 


‘mer days, book in hand, or in a_ parish 


church at Christmas-tide, helping the curate 
with the evergreens, or flirting in demure 
style with the lads home from college or 
London. 

Tennyson’s father was a man of accom- 
plishments—more, perhaps, than of scholar- 
ship or of theological propensities. He was 
an athlete, a musician, a linguist.3 It would 
seem that the poet learned Italian to some 
extent—possibly induced by his father. In 
those days, there was a breeze of revival of 
interest in Italian letters, owing to the fact 
that England had become a refuge for a 
number of lettered revolutionists, such as 
Foscolo, Panizzi, and Rossetti; and Tenny- 
son’s short-lived friend Hallam was gliding 
into the ‘Tuscan groove of culture, with no 
mean promise of future effectiveness and 
honor in that direction.* 

Tennyson’s status in life pointed vaguely 
to the Anglican church as his possible voca- 
tion; but it was fortunate that he escaped 
being a parson. I fancy that his brother 
Charles would have lived a more rounded. 
and complete life had he never taken 
orders. Besides, one never sees Reverend 
before an author’s name without expecting 


2 S. C. Hall's Book of Gems, 
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something goody-goody and narrow. Alfred 
might have been driven into -the inns of 
court; but one shudders at the thought that 
the brow now decked with laurel should 
have run the risk of perspiring in a horse- 
hair wig, although poets and true ones ave 
sat on the bench and been its ornaments. 
Testibus, Sir William Jones, ‘Talfourd, and 
for that matter, many a Scotch laird. And 
is there not Browning, who by rights ought 
to have been a Q. C., chopping up, say, the 
law of remainders in a court of equity, in- 
stead of knitting his brows and frowning m 
a lord-chancellor way on high Parnassus? 
The only other employment in which 
Tennyson, according to our present lights, 
would not have cut a moderate figure would 


have been the army. What a jovial mess 


member he would have been! How he 
would have shirked scale pipe-clay! What 
rollicking camp songs he would have com- 
posed and sung! What a popular colonel 
he would have grown to be! And how re- 
ligiously and simultaneously he would have 
hated and abused the French, and have 
seen that the mess port was of the right 
body and flavor! He would have been just 
in time to go out to the Crimea, and to take 
part with his Six Hundred there, instead of 
singing their exploits in slippered feet at 
home, where his big bass voice, fit to calla 


squadron to advance, was utterly thrown - 


away on boots and the butler. (There was, 
by the way, another Englishman who would 
have graced any branch of the service, but 
whose life was wasted on art—poor George 
Cruikshank. ) 

Here let me note that mg certain Cri- 
mean heroes came home, and were called to 
receive their academic brevets from Oxford, 
1855, in the shape of doctorates in juris- 
prudence, ‘Tennyson was joined with them 
in the honors for his poetic gallantry. 

No, I don’t think that Major-General Sir 
Alfred ‘Tennyson, kK. C. B., etc., etc., would 
sound badly. But if it were the present 
fact, what a loss to us on this side of the 
Atlantic, who have, lo, these many years, 
enjoyed and stolen his work so remorse- 
lessly! 


Alfred Tennyson, 
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Poet Laureate. 


Tennyson’s physical, mental, and moral 
nature and needs are those of a man enjoy- 
ing active, every-day life, with a right 
to take long furloughs from it, and retreat 
into his library as occasion demands; apt to 
linger in cozy discussion ‘‘across the walnuts 
and the wine,” when the ladies had cleared 
out; to sit on-a stile and remark a colt’s 
points; to take a languid interest in turnips 
and crop rotation; and to have interchange 
of proper courtesies with suspected poachers 
on the subject of wood-craft, or with the 
pretty farmers’ daughters touching their 
swains. In America, there is somehow a lack 
among literary men of that sort of catholic- 
ity of intercourse; and my idea of the blessed 
Longfellow has always been of one who had 
the New England college tutor thoroughly 
injected into his marrow at an early age, and 
who would have been fearful of saying or 
doing anything hostile to varnished boots 
or academic discipline. 

The two brothers, Charles and Alfred, 
were early sent to the Louth grammar 
school. It was here that, in March, 1827, 
they jointly published a small volume of 
verse, entitled ‘‘Poems by Two Brothers.” 
It was stated in the preface that the pieces 
contained in the volume had been written 
by them between their fifteenth and eigh- 
teenth years. 

This little collection has become a great 
bibliomaniac rarity. The late Rev. Dr. 
Chapin of New York was said to possess 
the only copy ever brought to America.* 

‘Criticism of verse attempts by young 
school-boys would of course be idle; but 
the fact of the publication may simply be 
noted, as showing at how early an age and 
with what apparent success.the poet had put 
in practice his studies of the laws of English 
rhythm. | 

In 1829 the two poetic lads went to re- 
side at Cambridge, whither young Hallam 
had preceded them some months, with 
whom Alfred contracted the warmest of 
friendships, strengthened, as it was to be, 


! Poems by Two Brothers. Printed by J. & J. 
Jackson, MarketPlace, Louth, Lincolnshire. 
2 Bavard Taylor's on Tennyson. 
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by an engagement between one of the poet’s 
sisters and Hallam. 

Within half a year from his entry at Trin- 
ity College, Alfred was declared the success- 
ful competitor for the Chancellor’s Gold 
Medal for English verse—the subject im- 
posed being ‘Timbuctoo.! 


The name recalls the famous witty and 


successful attempt of Sydney Smith to find a 
rhyme for it, and invokes something of the 
grotesque in our feelings; but if we consider 
what gorgeous speculations were then rife as 
to the resources and condition of Central 
Africa, and the fabulous tales in vogue 
about its cities and their treasures, it would 
seem natural enough that a question of such 
great. geographical interest should have been 
suggested as the subject for verse. ° 

A couple of years before, an adventurous 
British officer had lost his life in attempting 
to gain personal knowledge of ‘Timbuctoo.? 

Prize poems have, I think, been rather 
unjustly abused. But if they have no other 
raison détre, one might now be found in 
the fact that Tennyson had buckled down 
to the task of competing for a prize, and had 
succeeded so well that the effort became 
the hinge of his poetic reputation. And it 
would appear, too, that there was a brilliant 
set of students at Cambridge in those days, 
when Tennyson bore the banner of success, 
and young Hallam and Thackeray were 
among the defeated candidates. In looking 
over the names of eminent Englishmen who 
at that time resided at Cambridge, as under- 
craduates or otherwise, one cannot help think- 
ing that there was there transpiring what we 
Westerners would call an intellectual boom. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the 
merits of ‘Timbuctoo; but it is not out of 
place to call the attention of San Franciscans 
to the way in which the young Cantab, who 
had never felt the shudder of an earthquake, 
hits off the salient suggestions elicited by the 
experience : 
‘* As when in some great city when the walls 


Shake, and the streets with ghastly faces thronged 
Io utter forth a subterranean sound.” 


1 Printed at Cambridge, See also, Cam- 
bridge Prize Poems. . 


2 Major Laing. 
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There are but three lines; but the phenom- 
enon is fully described. 

The “Athenzum” declared that the poem 
“indicated first-rate poetical genius, and 
would have done credit to any man that 
ever wrote.”3 

In 1830 Tennyson published a volume,‘ 
entitled “‘Poems Chiefly Lyrical.” Of this 
volume there appeared in the ‘‘ Westminster” 
for January, 1831, a review written, it is said, 
by John Stuart Mill, wherein, after defining 
the duty, influence, and power of a true poet, 
the following prophetic passage occurs: 

“If our estimate of Mr. Tennyson is 
correct, he, too, is a poet; and many years 
hence may he read his juvenile description 
of that character, with the proud conscious- 
ness that it has become the description and 
history of his own work.”5 

Leigh Hunt also, in the ‘“Tatler,”® gave a 
favorable review of the volume in conjune- 
tion with one published simultaneously by 
Charles Tennyson; and Arthur Hallam 
wrote a notice of his friend’s venture, which 
appeared in “The Englishman’s Magazine.” 

Kit North, in his breezy way, clinched 
the strain of eulogy in ‘ Blackwood’s” 
(May, 1832),/ mixing kind encouragement 
with a certain amount of critical banter. 
In acknowledgment of this latter notice, 
Tennyson wrote the lines “Musty, Fusty 
Christopher,” which appeared in a second 
volume published in the winter of 1832-33, 
by the poet-publisher, Moxon. 

This second volume was discussed by 
Coleridge in “‘Table-Talk”;8 and the vet- 
eran brings the singular charge against the 
young poet of a mismanagement of his 


*meters, recommending him to stick to two 


or three common ones. Now Coleridge 
knew all about rhythm, and meant to be a 
fair critic; but ‘in the light of ‘Tennyson’s 
rhythmical history, we cannot fail to suspect 


the justice of all poetical criticism. 
8 Written either by John Sterling or Frederick 
Maurige. 
4 London, Effingham Wilson. 
5 Westminster, January, 1831. 
#6 Tatler, numbers from February 24th, 1831, to 
March 3rd, 1831. 
7 Blackwood, Vol. XXXI. 
Table-Talk, Vol. II. 
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As adverse utterances, that of the “Quar- 
terly” (July, 1833),! is the most noticeable. 
It found all the weak chords in Mr. ‘Tenny- 
son’s lyre; and spoke distrustfully and scorn- 
fully of many others, since acknowledged to 
be strong. The ‘‘Quarterly” in after years 
manfully retracted its hasty opinion. 

But out of the collections thus far pub- 
lished by the young man, enough pieces 
stood their ground to entitle the author to 
take decided rank as a poet. , 

The year 18332 was the year of youn 
Hallam’s death—that Hallam who had been 
more than a brother to a poet who knew 
the worth of sympathetic fraternity; and to 
Hallam’s memory, seventeen years later, 
Tennyson unveiled the most graceful literary 
monument that could be raised to the mem- 
ory of a friendship cut short by death. . 


The time had now come when the poet 
could not be allowed to rest confidingly 
upon ancient models or to find a large enough 
world in the limits of a college quadrangle. 
He had become a man; and whatever life 
men of his day led, would be, if not his 
own, at least a strong agency .in marking 
out his pathway for him. The most 
“offish” of us are affected to some extent 
by those about us; and we cannot wholly 
avoid the vices of our Gay and Beneratipn, 
even if we would. 

If any one would like to frame an idea of 
guast fine literary society in England be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, he has only to study 
the ways and doings of céteries such as 
Lady Blessington’s, and simultaneously to 
read Disracli’s novels. From our standpoint, 
it was a very good sort of life to keep out 
of; and ‘Tennyson, in spite of some quavering 
motions, must have remained ‘on the utter 
rim. It was a time when men had pallid 
brows and long hair and brocade: dressing- 
gowns, and weré suspected of corsets, and 
had a glory of soft white hands, innocent of 
blisters and gauded with rings—a reign of Pel- 
hams and Count d’Orsays in drawing-rooms 
~-a time of Annuals and Books of Gems 


1 Vol. XLIX,; see Vol. LXX, 
- Died September 15, 1833, at Vienna. 
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and Keepsakes and Friendship’s Offerings— 
all illustrated with plates and engraved titles, 
and to which contributed languorous gentle- 
men, whose fathers had sparred with Jackson 
and fought with bargemen, and whose sons, 
in their subsequent day, took to club-swing- 
ing and foot-racing; dainty volumes patron- 
ized by impossible copper-plate beauties, who 
wrote watery verse and flirted with the Mel- 
bournes and the Endymions of the hour. 

I have said that Tennyson somehow es- 
caped all that—the glamour whereof led cap- 
tive the soul of the future tory leader, and 
made him, as a reward for his appreciative 
worship, like Joseph in Egypt, a_ ruler 
among strangers to his blood. But Tenny- 
son did contribute to the annuals; and one 
of the most exquisite bits of his verse, after- 
wards embodied in Maud, first saw light in 
one of those fashionable collections.* 

But Tennyson must have studied in one 
direction —that of nature—with no careless 
attention. No poet can effectively pursue 
his calling if deprived of the essentials of 
out-door life and pure air. He needs the 
odors and harmonies of the country to guide 
him in tuning his harp. He cannot shut 


himself up in a city without more or less 
vulgarizing his muse, and rendering his 


imagery paltry. He cannot bar out the 
world of sensuous force by closing his library 
door, without growing fastidious and finical. 
What would Scott have been but for his stum- 
bling strolls through the heaths, with Maida at 
his heels? What sort of verse would Byron 
have written, had he not found the sea a 
place to revel in? I think the real obstacle 
which shunted Lamb off the poetic highway 
was his intense cockneyism. He had it in 
him to be a poet, and would have been one, 
had he been compelled to rest his eyes upon 
beds of wild flowers instead of shop windows 
and book-stalls. 

Tennyson all his life has continued the 
habit so gained of illustrating his verse with 
suggestions from nature, which he had com- 
menced in his Lincolnshire boyhood. Heis 
so fond of the trick, and is so full of surprises 
of that kind, that his critics have taken to 


8 The Tribute, edited by Lord Northampton, 1837. 
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carping at the accuracy of his facts. Bay- 
ard ‘Taylor speaks of some of his similes as 
inapt, and instances where he compares the 
rippling, broken gurgles of a girl’s laughter 
to a woodpecker’s tapping. I fancy it is a 
question, not of the tapper, but of the 
sounding-board. Some kinds of woods 
when struick give an almost liquid response. 
Another critic objects to the poet’s making 
a dog leap from the water to the land, and 
shake his ears as he recovers his balance. 
This critic says a dog does not leap but 
climbs ashore, and waggles his entire body 
before attending to his dripping ears. 
it is true that if the dog were in the act of 
swimming, he would not leap; but if it were 
a shallow brook, he would make a quick 
jump from the one element to the other; 
and if he had pendant ears they would likely 
be wet when his back would be dry. I 
would hardly be willing to admit that Ten- 
nyson was an inaccurate or near-sighted ob- 
server in matters of natural phenomena; 
and he is certainly possessed of an immense 
fund of forest-and-field wisdom. 


Tennyson did not issue any new volumes 
after Hallam’s death, until 1842, although, as 
before mentioned, verses by him appeared 
in the modish annuals.! 

Those who have read the lately published 
volume of letters to and by Miss Mitford 
will remember the energetic scorn which she 
evincesfor those who write but do not read. 
‘Tennyson had no such conceit of self-evolu- 
tion. He has written sparingly and read 
diligently. 

The seven years of comparative silence 
were undoubtedly with him a period of 
study. His mental structure was being 
“fed with lime,” drawn from the nourish- 
ment furnished by masters in poetry; and 
he had completely acquired his virile 
strength by cautious exercise of his powers, 
when, in 1842, he published a new edition 
of his poems in two volumes (republished 
the same year by Ticknor, Boston), from 
which it may be shown that by that time he 

The verses in Maud. - 


O, that 'twere possible, 
After long grief and pain. 


Now, 
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had adopted the essential features of his 
mature style, whereon the success of his lit- 
erary career has been based. 

The epic idyl is there represented by the 
“Morte d Arthur”; “Dora” stands as a 
model of his other idyllic efforts; “ Locksley 
Hall,” “Ulysses,” “The Day-Dream,” “Sir 
Lancelot and Queen Guinevere,” “ Break, 
Break, Break,” and “Come not when I am 
dead,” are all typical in their several man- 
ners of ‘Tennyson. 

Tennyson was recognized thenceforth as 
a poet. It must not, however, be lost sight 
of that, literary-wise, his lines had fallen in 
pleasant places. His antecedents were all of 
cultured dignity. He had been the honored 
nursling of a venerable academy of learn- 
ing. His friends were brilliant in their 
ways of thought, and stood manfully by him. 
The reviews had been kind to him in the 
main, and the portals of the temple of fame, if 
not staring open, were at least ajar for his 
coming. 

In 1845, Wordsworth, too great-minded to 
be afraid of his newly created peer, pro- 
nounced Tennyson to be “decidedly the 
first of our living poets.” 2 

Had Tennyson followed in the wake of 
Keats, with whom at an early period he 
was frequently compared, he would only 
have intensified his model until his exagger- 
ations became defects. Keats might have 
been, as it were, a good companion, but not 
a master. ‘The secret to rival Keats in his 
special class of merits would best be solved 
by poring over the writers of the days of 
Queen Bess. ‘These, the Laureate seems 
in his youth to have studied and understood. 
Here I would note the precocity of the 
poet. With most of us, the thoughts of 
great authors need to be subjected to suc- 
cessive winnowings through our minds at 
intervals of years. We do not obtain all 
that is precious at one reading or at one 
period in our lives. But Tennyson would 
seem to have extracted every beauty of style 
at one sifting, and to have deftly worked 
every grain of knowledge so acquired into 
his own mass. : 

2 Letter to Professor Reed. 
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Gladstone regards Tennyson’s Homeric 
and Dantesque studies as at one time scanty ; 
but Gladstone has been cultivating the 
Homeric field for more than fifty years, 
with a fine-toothed rake; and any ordinary 
knowledge on the subject would to him 
probably appear defective. I am afraid, too, 
that, however strong may be the premier’s 
friendship for the Laureate, the former does 
not quite follow the latter throughout his 
entire poetic labyrinth. ‘There is, however, 
one piece of evidence in favor of Gladstone’s 
slur upon Tennyson’s Homeric shortcomings ; 
when the poet makes Ulysses address his 
old companions with a request to sail with him 
again out into the west, had he had Homer 
in his mind, he would have been aware that 
all those brave souls—Greenwich pensioners, 
as it were—had gone to Hades; and that it 
would be necessary to ship a fresh crew of 
merely ordinary seamen. Probably he pre- 
ferred to err with Dante, who knew not the 
Odyssey, relying for the success of his par- 
aphrase of the Italian upon its being mar- 
velously true to Homeric spirit, if faulty in 
incident. 

Mr. Stedman, in his elaborate chapters 
upon ‘Tennyson, seeks to draw a general 
parallel between the Victorian age, of which 
Tennyson stands forth as the poet, and the 
Ptolemaic or Alexandrian period of Greek 
literature. It does seem to me strange that, 
in this age of critical literary research and 
revamping of old material, more has not 
been done to bring into direct popularity 
the authors ‘of that cultivated era. Fox, I 
think, is said to have preferred the “ Argo- 
nautica” of Apollonius to Homer himself. 
Macaulay admired the poem; and it would 
be no ungraceful task for some ambitious 
young scholar of to-day to attempt a metrical 
translation of the work. 

‘Tennyson, in dawdling about old country 
houses and their libraries, seems to have 
fallen upon many an old volume of the 
classics not usual in university examinations. 
Mr. Stedman thinks that, because there was 
a new edition“of Bion and Moschus in print 
during ‘Tennyson’s Cambridge years, his 
attention must have been thereby attracted 
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to those authors. It may be so; but one 
would prefer to believe that he rummaged 
the authors out of some old collection 
in cracked covers, worm-eaten and moldy, 
led thereto by some apt quotation which 
lingered in his mind as a sample of what a 
search would bring forth; and that, having 
hunted down his author, he devoured him, 
more with literary hunger than academic 
or scholarly ambition. ‘There are in ‘Tenny- 
son refined echoes of Quintus Calaber, 
Tryphiodorus, and other dust-covered old 
worthies, editions of whose works were pub- 
lished in days when men had more time, 
and did more than merely pretend to read. 

There is one elegance which ‘Tennyson 
seems to have caught early from Virgil. 
Sainte-Beuve joins with Fox in admiring Vir- 
gil for his power to infuse his own originality 
into his most exact imitations of his Greek 
predecessors. From Virgil, ‘lennyson’s trick 
of paraphrase comes, employed almost 
always by him in a most felicitous way. 

He has an-art, too, of adopting the 
epithets already applied to objects by older 
writers—the giving to things, as it were, their 
christened names. And it has avery happy 
effect. upon the mind of the reader. For, 
if he be familiar with the godfather, a 
double set of imagery is-thrown upon his 
mental retina—or rather, like a dissolving 
view, the old idea recalled momentarily by 
the epithet fades softly into the glory of the 
new thought brought in by the later poet. 

It would be curious to gather together a 
vocabulary of all the classical phrases for 
which Tennyson has furnished pat English 
equivalents. 

Paraphrasing, or transferring to English, 
passages from Latin, Greek, and _ Italian 
poets seems to have been a recreation for 
which ‘Tennyson has a particular affection. 
It is not, however, original with him. From 
Chaucer down, it has been common with 
English poets—learned by them from Ital- 
ian writers, perhaps, and originated with 
the Latins. . The famous lines of Catullus, 
in his epithalamium upon Manlius and Julia 
—‘“ Ut flos in septis”—probably taken origi- 
nally from Sappho, have been appropriated 
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or imitated by Tasso, Ariosto, Jacques 
Gohorry, Spedser, and Jonson, to say noth- 
ing of out-and-out translations by others. 
Byron has the same taste. 

Tennyson has used more than once a 
passage from Homer— 


** Where falls not hail or rain or any snow 
Nor ever wind blows loudly” —1! 


which he found that Lucretius had used 
before him; and which Dante has also 
worn as a gem—“‘a jewel five words long.” 

Americans of casual Latinity cannot quite 


appreciate how vividly the verse of Virgil- 


lingers in the minds of English lads, be they 
ever so indolent at study. 

With the English gentleman, Virgil is a 
sacred bogk—verbally inspired. ‘There is 
nothing in America similar to the rever- 
ence hitherto paid it by the Briton of culture, 
unless, perhaps, the devotion of the old- 
fashioned, square-shouldered American, in 
the good days gone by, to the English Bible. 
(1 fancy that itis to the familiarity thereby 
obtained with the genuine English tongue 
that we are indebted for any purity of 
speech left. As for Webster's spelling-book, 
we may thank it for the metallic phono- 
graph sounds which bewray us all over the 
world. Why could it not have been fated 
that some Scotchman or Irishman should 
have struck the tuning-fork of our American 
orthoépy ?) 

I doubt if Virgil would not be theefirst 
thought, on the subject of poetry, of 
every Englishman who went to school fifty 
years ago. He was almost confessedly Ten- 
nyson’s, as shown by his summarized judg- 
ment of the poet in his Mantuan ode, 

iblished the other day. Virgil is the 
patron saint of our five hundred years of 

‘naissance, and ‘Tennyson closes the 
dynasty of its high priests. | 

From Virgil to Theocritus, so far as idyllic 
poetry is concerned, is but a step. Virgil’s 
shield is the same as that of Theocritus, 
only with the difference of a Latin field 


1 Morte d’Arthur ; see also Lucretius. | 
2 ‘**Perche non pioggia, non grando, non neve 
Non rugiada, non brina piu su cade—”"’ 
Purg. 
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instead of a Greek one; and what Tenny- 
son failed to find in Virgil, he sought in the 
**Sicilian Shepherd.” 

But it would be useless to set forth all 
the paths of labor which the poet has trav- 


 eled in his reading to glean material where- 


with to enrich his muse. Even in.his most 
fervid and off-hand efforts, he has apparently 
first racked his memory for a model or a 
suggestion. The “Charge ofthe Light Brig- 
ade”’ recalls, by a line or two (suppressed, 
I believe), the ancient Greek revolutionary 
song of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, show- 
ing how Tennyson had cast about him for a 
precedent in the record. Tennyson’s 
sources of literary culture may principally 
bé found in Greek, Latin, Italian, and Eng- 
lish literature. He hardly seems to be at- 
tracted to French; and if he does use that 
tongue, it is probably the form known as 
Duke-of-Wellington French—a speech which 
came to be popular after Waterloo. 

The Laureate, whatever liberality there 
may be in his character, is an Englishman. 
He does not belong to that class of elastic 
cosmopolites, who, in whatever land they 
may be, give the impression that they were 
born elsewhere. He believes thoroughly in 
British insulation; and in company the 
other day with a numerous assembly of the 
nobility and gentry, signed the Channel pro- 
test, wishing it to be of record that he for 
one believed in maintaining those bulwarks 
of British glory—the Channel fleet and sea- 


sickness. 
‘*(;od bless the narrow seas! 
I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad.” 


Tennyson does not show any faith in the 
modern hexameter; and he has a sneer 
for the German article—probably as found 
in Voss. He may not be partial to German 
literature: save in “Maud” (and possibly not 
there), he indicates no reading in that direc- 
tion. When he was young, German scholar- 
ship in England was meager. It was only 
when Carlyle, by force and arms, compelled 
attention to it, that a knowledge in that di- 
rection became common. De Quincey, for 


8 London Examiner, December gth, 1354. 
and Other Poems, 1855. 
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philosophical uses, studied thetongue ; Cole- 
ridge and Shelley took hold of it for poetry’s 
sake; Walter Scott translated Goetz von 
Berlichingen. But in the early part of the 
century, besides his unsavory Monk, a 
knowledge of German was the only recom- 
mendation to literary notice that Matthew 
Lewis could assert. Nowadays, almost any 
clever English girl (leaving out her brother, 
Macaulay’s school-boy) is supposed to be 
able to read Schiller. | 

It would not be wise to contradict an opin- 
ion on the subject of verse melody originat- 
ing with the poet. His ear has been too 
long in the training of harmonious sounds 
to be distrusted; but though there is a deal 
of sibilation in Voss’s hexameters, it gives, 
after all, a seething, swishing spatter to the 
verse that sounds of the Baltic waves, and 
remotely of Homer and the A¢gzan. 

One test of excellence, if it be a test, has 


been tried again and again upon Tennyson. 


It is the transferring of his poems by sa § 
ars into Latin verse. At this recreation, 
some of the noted Latinists in England 
have tried their hands. I noticed, some 
months since, a translation into Greek of 
the pretty song in Cup.” ! Such 
esprit show how affectionately he is regarded 
by the scholarly portion of the rising genera- 
tion in England. ‘Tennyson is the only 
English author besides Shakspere and Mil- 
ton who has been found worthy of a concor- 
dance. Samuel Rogers, with all his wealth to 
gild his claims as poet, could never have in- 
vaded the hearts of artists of brush and pen- 
cil as Tennyson has done, nor could he have 
ever furnished such inspiration for their 
work. 

Tennyson’s attitude towards his critics 
and the public has ever been one of patient 
humility. It is rare that he shows any rest- 
ive anger. One or two poems have an in- 
dignant sound; and on one occasion— 
namely, towards Bulwer—he did exhibit tem- 
per, which, notwithstanding the provocation, 
he has since no doubt regretted. 

I am _ nowise sure, however, that Bulwer’s 


1 The Theatre, June, 1881. 
, ** Moon on the field and foam.” 
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““Miss Alfred’”2 was not a beneficial sneer, 
There was a general tone and 
perfume of dvudoir elegance pervading his 
then published poems, which, agreeable 
under certain conditions, might have be- 
come too much of a goodthing. And, too, 
some of his early poems—for example, “O 
Darling Room ”—are quite too awfully nice to 
escape brutal critics. The fact is, that a min- 
strel’s listeners must be mailed knights as 
well as gentle ladies; and he must sing ac- 
cordingly, if he would not be relegated to the 
companionship of the idolized pianist and 
limp curate—objects of mysterious interest 
to the feminine heart, but unloved by coarser 
males. 

In response to Bulwer’s rasping mention 
of him, Tennyson gave one deep-chested 
how! of ire,? and then trimmed his style to 
avoid a similar reproach in the future. 

He has, in fact, used criticism very much 
as painters use a mirror, to verify or discover 
errors in drawing or color. 

In the earlier volumes, Tennyson ap- 
pended exegetical notes, here and there, to 
bring the reader into better’ intelligence 
with the verse. ‘There was too much of it 
in some instances, and he ultimately veered 
to the other extreme, and dropped notes of 
any kind. We all have laughed heartily at 
Thackeray’s burlesque upon Timbuctoo, 
which was printed in “The Snob” of unti- 
versity days; and one of the most amusing 
features of the squib is the wealth of exegesis 
appended. ‘To avoid the error there satir- 
ized, ‘Tennyson stripped his poems of all prose 
explanation. I do-not know that such a 
course is always commendable. For my 
own part, I find it very comfortable to be 
bolstered up by marginal commentary. 
There is more wit, philosophy, and informa- 
tion in Byron’s autograph elucidation of his 
own works than in many authors’ texts. 

And in this connection, would it not be a 
good idea if some clever American editor, 
who would not mind being a thief, should 
publish an edition of Tennyson with a 


2 The New Timon, Punch, February 7th, 1846 (Vol. 
X.).. See Dedication of Harold. 
3 Punch, February 28th, 1846 (Vol. X.). 
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running commentary made up with excerpts, 
more or less apposite or true, from the criti- 


cisms which have appeared of our poet, 


from ‘‘Musty, Fusty Christopher” down to 
the latest date, together with all the parallel 
passages marked by admirers or foes? It 
would do Tennyson no harm, and might 
stir up a closer spirit of examination, and 
consequent better appreciation of his merit 
and power. Something in the nature of an 
annotated edition was at one ¢ime contem- 
plated in England. 

The author of “ A New Study of Tenny- 
son,” in Cornhill,! wonders why the poet 
does not give Miss. Mitford credit for 
“Dora,” so far as plot is considered. In 
the 1842 edition there is a note to that 
effect, also crediting Miss Ferrier (Walter 
Scott’s pet young authoress)? with the idea 
of “ Lady Clare”; but the rigid suppression 
of notes carried that one with the rest. 

Tennyson has,.throughout his career of 
literary labor, not merely inverted his stilus 
to rub out a word here and there; but 
whenever he fancied that a verse or a whole 
poem were overripe or rotten, he has not 
hesitated to tear out page after page, and 
fling whole editions into the fire. But the 
permanency of print is to him a curse. 
His older versions have acquired a charm 
for ghoulish bibliomaniacs; and _ notwith- 
standing his suppressive policy, he is impo- 
tent in his endeavors, and must sit and 
suffer pangs while surreptitious and piratic 
editions of his early poems are being passed 
about under his very nose. 

The ‘‘Lover’s Tale” (what motive could 


have induced him to withdraw it from pub- 


lication ?), written when the poet was nine- 
teen, is a specimen of his fastidious anxiety ; 
some freebooting publisher of late years 
issued it illicitly, and the Laureate “had 
him up” for the offense, but was_ finally 
obliged to yield to his fate, and issue it 
himself. The London ‘ Times” intimated 
that theft of that sort would become popu- 
lar, if publication of a sought-for poem 


were thereby enforced. 


1 Cornhill, 1880. 
* Marriage and Inheritance, 
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What an unpretentious, winning poem is 
“The Princess”! Who is there among articu- 
lately speaking men that has not been 
charmed by it? (By articulately speaking 
men, I mean, of course, English-speaking 
men.) Itis so simple, so easy to understand 
(one wise critic, however, claims Tennyson’s 
intelligibility to be a defect);® and yet it has 
political, moral, social philosophy 
enough in it to furnish up a uniyersity or 
social congress. 
showed that Wordsworth had not mistaken 
the merit of his successor to the laurel 
crown. | 


Several models may have been used to 
furnish the form of “In Memoriam.” The 
one nearest in mechanical construction is 
the latter part of Petrarch’s “Rime” (After 
Laura’s Death). Adonais had been adopted 
by Shelley as his model for the poem on the 
death of Keats; and ‘Tennyson had the 
Greek lament in his mind, as also Milton’s 
Lycidas. | Ben Jonson and Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury perhaps furnished the particular 
versification used. 

But if we compare Tennyson’s work with 
the Itzlian or English poems suggested, we 
find it infinitely superior both in matter and 
manner. ‘There is always a hint of mawk- 
ishness, when a lover whines bemoaningly 
over a mistress, whether alive or dead; but 
a boy’s friendship for his fellow is pure and 
reverential; and in the grandeur of the 
thoughts strung together, the man of ‘the 
nineteenth century has by far the advantage 
in breadth and dignity over him of the four- 
teenth. 

Lycidas, after all, has something of the 
air of a college exercise gotten up “to im- 
prove the occasion” of young King’s death; 
and Shelley was thinking entirely too much 
of his Greek model to be completely natural 
in his verse or grief. 

“In Memoriam” is neither more nor less 
than a careful treasure-house, wherein are 
stored the best and most affectionate of a 
man’s thoughts for delivery on the joyous 

8 British Quarterly Review, 1880. 
4 Moxon, 1847. 
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day when a far-traveled friend returns to his 
home. 

“In 1850,1 Wordsworth died, and Tenny- 
son was appointed to the laureateship2 by 
Lord John Russell; Palmerston, as great an 
admirer of Virgil as Mzecenas himself, being 
of the cabinet. 

The “Ode on the Death of Wellington” 
was the first really important official duty 
undertaken by Tennyson—-if a Laureate can 
be said to have duties. No appointed task 
is easy for a poet ; and a poem for an occa- 
sion is likely to be weak and worthless. 
Duty gets but mediocre service out of its 
slaves. Yet if ever there was a man who 
could come to the task of poetic eulogy of 
the dead soldier, it was Tennyson. Welling- 
ton was nothing if not English—a character 
in which he claimed the poet’s fullest rever- 
ence; who could sympathize fully with the 
Waterloo victor’s intense Anglicanism, dis- 
trust of Napoleonic ideas, and faith in Eng- 
land’s pluck and glory. All of the Laureate’s 
metrical skill was accordingly invoked; and 
he even went back to the court of the Ro- 
mano-Byzantine emperors for a poetic title 
grand enough and glorious enough to “tn- 
scribe upon the sarcophagus of the Great 
Duke. 


What a puzzle was **Maud”4 to the 
critics for some time after its publication! 
How its rambling incoherency was dis- 
cussed! The laureate was actually com- 
pelled to insert, at places in the subsequent 
edition, additional verses to serve as bridges 
over the difficulties. And yet how simple 
it seems to-day! We have most of us grown 
up to it. 

The poem is really an English version of 
the “Sorrows of Werther”—the facts being 


changed to correspond to English taste and. 


April 23rd, 

* Gazetted, November 21st, 1850, Poet Laureate in 
ordinary to Her Majesty. ‘The same Annual Register 
- which furnishes the record of the appointment also con- 
tains the record of the death of Henry Fitzmaurice 
Hallam, the only son left of the historian. In Poe- 
try Department appear Wordsworth's Prelude” and 
extracts from In Memoriam.” 
® Death September 14th, 1852. 

4 1855. 
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prejudices. Indeed, some of the most ex- 
quisite passages might be versifications of 
the German prose, though it may be that 
Tennyson did not obtain his matter from 
that source. There is the same _ brood- 
ing introspection; the same impossible am- 
bition to be something, one knows not 
what; the same sense of apprehension as to 
the passion of love. The English solution 
—‘“a hope for the world in the coming wars” 
—is better than the German crisis of snuff- 
ing out the candle of life altogether. ‘There 
is the same disgust for the arrogance of 
wealth. In passing, I wonder how many of 
us thought of the “oiled and curled Assyrian 
bull” when the Stalyart leader modified the 
epithet, the other day, to suit the Stalwart 
intellect, and nicknamed his faithful Achates, 
“ta prize ox, waiting for his blue ribbon.” 


I always regarded Thackeray’s criticism 
of ‘Tennyson’s “Welcome to Alexandra” as 
one of the happiest expressions of literary 
judgment of record. Indeed, one always 
feels safe and satisfied when ‘Thackeray 
ascends the bench. None but the novelist 
could have likened the Laureate to “a giant 
showing a beacon torch on a ‘windy head- 
land.’ |Tennyson, I believe, then lived on 
the Isle of Wight.| His flaming torch is a 
pine-tree, to be sure, -which nobody can 
wield but himself. He waves it; and four 
times in the midnight he shouts mightily, 
‘Alexandra!’ and the pontic pine is whirled 
into the ocean, and Enceladus goes home.” 4 
Think of the tall poet as Enceladus wéving 
a flaming pine! ‘Thackeray once said that 
‘Tennyson was the wisest man he knew. 

The two men were at college toyether; 
but it is hardly likely that they were in the 
same set. ‘The fact is, that Thackeray in 
those days must have been too wild for the 
rectory boy poet. We all enjoy the recital 
of the tricks and manners of the Steynes, the 
Cingbars, the Ringwoods, and the 
ces; but, my dear young lady readers, it could 
hardly be that one should describe them so 
well without having frequented their society 
more than was good for a young gentleman 


§ On Alexandrines, Cornhill, April, 1863. 
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with his fortune still to make. It is all right 
now; but what trouble the perverseness of 
attaining that sort of knowledge must have 
given, at the time, to those in family or col- 
legiate authority ! 

I somehow fancy that we of this generation, 
who learned our letters before ’50 (Eheu 
fugaces/), and were rather tender calves 
when the rebellion broke out, who had to 
read the “‘Idyls of the King” by piecemeal, 
have been cheated out of the fullest appreci- 
ation of the work which would attend a pe- 
rusal of the entire series as one logical unity. 
After “‘Morte d’Arthur,” every one believed 
that Tennyson could write an English epic, 
if an English epic was to be written at all; 
and for all practical purposes the “ Idyls” con- 
stitute an epic; and if the author did not give 
them the name, it was probably out of 
respect for some arbitrary tradition, such as 
that which requires an epic to be limited in 
narrative, so far as the poet is concerned, to 
one year—in other words, to be the record 
of a single campaign. 

It had been understood for years, before 
the Arthurian legends, constituting four of 
the “Idyls,”! were published, that the Laure- 
ate was at work upon a long poem; indeed, 
two of the “Idyls” had been privately printed, 
but were being held in suspense, and subject 
to emendation. For some time before the 
actual publication there was a buzz of liter- 
ary expectancy, which pervaded the United 
States as well as England; and the eager- 
ness to read the poems invaded classes 
ordinarily cold to the charms of verse. I 
can remember my own enthusiasm, in a west- 
ern town, when the librarian handed me the 
only copy which had come, and which he 
had saved for me, and I shut myself up to 
enjoy the marvelous production before the 
bloom had vanished from the verse or the 
odor from the printer’s ink. 

Tennyson, befitted an Englishman, 
took an English demi-god for his hero— 
that is, a hero conventionally agreed upon 
by myth dealers as English; for it is by no 
means certain that Arthur was not Breton 
rather than Briton in birth and domicile. 


- | Moxon, 1859. 
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People who look into such matters closely 
seem to fancy that Flos regum Arthurus is a 
graft, imported from some Aryan nursery. 
The material forming the basis of the story 
was the Morte d’Arthur, of Malory, helped 
out by other chroniclers—English, French, 
Welsh, and Irish—in prose and verse; for the 
story has oozed into the text of nearly all 
legends of the Romantic literature of Europe. 
The subject was said to be a favorite one 
with the late Prince Consort, whose taste 
shows itself in a quiet way in so many direc- 
tions in English art and culture. 

Among the sources other than Malory to 
which, Tennyson betook himself for his 
frame-work of facts was the “The Mabino- 
gion,” or Boys’ Own Book of Tales, as an 
English publisher might call it. 

There was, half a century ago, down in 
the “black country” of Wales, a certain 
man of great financial genius, who “ wrought 
till he crept from a gutted mine, master of . 
half a servile shire,” and of every other good 
thing which wealth can buy; and among 
these good things, of a noble and brilliant 
wife, one Lady Charlotte Lindsay. (All wom- 
en named Lindsey or Lindsay are wonder- 
fully clever; witness, Auld Robin Gray, etc.) 
This elegant dame took it into her head to 
publish an edition de /uxe of the Mabino- 
gion,? and to have it printed in Wales. Of 
course, it was the bibliographical wonder of 
the day. Scholars prized it, learned bishops 
spoke enthusiastically (and truthfully also) 
of its merits; while Tennyson, who seems to 
like the Welsh, appropriated or conveyed 
from it into his collection of idyls the story 
of “Geraint ap Erbin,” a tale that, whether 
in the original legend or in the poet’s verse, 
more than rivals the Griseldis of Boccac- 
cio for interest and simplicity of moral. 


Tennyson is said to consider the idyl of 
“Guinevere” the culmination of the epic. I 
never felt very deeply the force of that idyl. 
It has somehow seemed to me that the real 

2 The Mabinogion, from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, 
and other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with an English 
Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. 


ondon: Longman & Co., and W. Rees, Llandovery. 
1840-48. 


~<told of Hatem Tai, sheik and 
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painful crisis is when little Dagonet—the 
poor faithful clown, the affectionate hu- 
man dog—looks up to his royal master 
and says, sobbing, | 
thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again.” 


As tothe Guinevere idyl, there would natur- 
ally be some sense of cheerfulness about the 
parties, like two divorced people taking lunch 
together after the judge has decreed separa- 
tion a zvincu/o. Arthur’s spirits are stirred by 
the battle in which he is about to engage—a 
dubious one, it is true; but Arthur is a Celt, 
and the outlook has its charms. On the other 
hand, Guinevere has been confessing the 
wrongs done by her; and next to wronging a 
friend or lover, what a woman most enjoys is 
telling him of it. In such a crisis, there is 
falsehood either to-her lord or her lover, 
_and falsehood is never lofty or touching. It 
is moral, however; but morality is neither 
epic nor tragic. If prim Madam Morality 
escapes being laughable, she is lucky. 

‘The business of appropriating other men’s 
labors as the foundation for one’s own has 
been a matter of controversy in the forum of 
literary morality ever since the A®neid. Is 
it a merit or a vice to take up and improve 
another’s thought? A certain class of critics 
would like to make it a crime; but, on the 
other hand, success seems to crown every 
author, whether epic poet or dramatist, who 
accomplishes such a robbery boldly and 
artistically. There is, probably, no great 
literary monument (not even excepting 
Homer’s epics), that is not a plagiaristic con- 
version for which not one but several gener- 
ations and ages might be actionable together. 

An instance of this successive appropria- 
tion is the story of “Federigo and the 
Falcon,” claimed to be original with Boc- 
As a fact, it is an Arabic legend 
poet 
of a period prior to Mohammed, whose 
metrical attacks upon avarice are still on 
the lips of his countrymen; the legend 
varying, however, in that it represents the 


-caccio.! 


1 Landino, in his commentary upon Dante (Canto 
VIII., Inferno), declares that Boccaccio actually heard 
the story from Coppo, who knew the hero. 
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sacrifice to hospitality as being a favorite 
horse which the Byzantine emperor, to 
make trial of Hatem’s renowned generosity, 
had sent messengers to request as a gift, 
and which, on their arrival, and _ before 
Hatem had learned the object of their 
coming, he had (being straitened in his 
larder, and horseflesh being regarded as 
dainty food) killed and cooked for their 
entertainment. It was natural that ‘the 
gallantry of western Europe should have 
substituted a lady-love for the emperor, and 
that the: gentle sport of falconry should 
have suggested a pet hawk for the Arab’s 
steed. 


In style, Tennyson seems to harmonize, 
to a remarkable degree, with the languid 
tenderness of the Italian prosaist. Had 
Boccaccio been kept in Purgatory five hun- 
dred years for his sins of sense, and then as 
penance let loose in England to write what 
pleased him, he certainly would have chosen 
the Laureate’s style. 

Into what bright and glittering pieces 
Tennyson has recoined the old Italian 
bullion! And with what manly decency 
does he stand out in his vigorous, mental 
health as compared with La_ Fontaine’s 
licentious indolence, and in working the 

As a moralist, and in comparison with 
the French masters in that regard, Tenny- 
son has much of the delicate faculty of 
observation of the suppressed emotions and 
passions of men and women, which vivifies 
the prose of La Bruyere. 


In his subjects and his treatment of 
them, Tennyson is the very high priest of 
“Divinest Melancholy”; and in that particu- 
lar, whatever be the cause, whether it lies in 
the imperfect digestion of his generation or 
in its overwrought nervous, powers, he is 
emphatically the poet of fhis age, of its 
thought, and emotions. He has only to 
touch the chords, and humanity mysterious- 
ly grieves like a tender-hearted setter under 
the magic of a nocturne on the piano. 


Politically, Tennyson would appear to be 
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an aristocratic liberal; that is, a man who 
assumes to be above the people rather than 
of them; who would not the less scorn to 
add a feather to their weights in running 
the race of life; but who, at the same time, 
has an amiable contempt for the servility, 
treachery, and dishonesty which are more 
than likely to be qualities inherent in pov- 
erty, whether handicapped or not by igno- 
rance or servile origin. And in any event, 
ex officio every poet should be something of 
a tory. 

For the same reason, a poet should, for 
his profession’s sake, belong to the more 
archaic church. ‘The ceilings of the would- 
be philosophical temple of Protestantism 
have too white-washed and forbidding a 
look to invite the muses to kneel therein. 
But we have no right to expect that a man 
born in an English rectory should escape 
the .prejudices which are the /aves haunting 
its hearthstones. To me, Queen Mary, 
whether regarded as a poem or a drama, is 
a very uncomfortable production. There is 
an aura of chilliness running through the 
entire subject. There is but one cheery 
moment or word to rest upon; and ‘that is 
where “Robin came and kissed me milking 
the cow.” 

Wives who suffer as did Mary are by no 
means uncommon; and in a social point of 
view, to say the least of it, it was rather 
ungallant of the Laureate, in his eagerness 
to strike a blow for his island’s church, to 
hit out at a poor, visionary old maid mak- 
ing a loveless and fruitless marriage. When- 
ever rubicund and wheezy Anglican ecclesi- 
asticism feels, as punishment for its good 
living, an extra twinge of rheumatic gout in 
its joints, it has frightful visions of the 
Armada and the Spanish Inquisition; and 
eroans about thumb-screws and racks. 


“The Cup,” as a drama, has, I believe, 
had more stage success than either Harold 
or Mary, and has bits here and there in the 
poet’s happiest manner. The incident is 
taken from Plutarch’s “ Amatoria” (repeated 
in Polyzenus). I remember seeing it made 
into a story with a French muse en scéne, pub- 
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lished in “Friendship’s Offering” for 1839, 
an annual to preceding years of which Ten- 
nyson had contributed. The: subject ap- 
pears also to have been selected by Jean de 
Hays, a French dramatist, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, for his ‘“Cammate.” 

As each of Tennyson’s plays has been 
produced on the stage, there has been a buzz- 
ing sub-murmur of critics that there was only 
a succes d’estime, if not an absolute failure. 
Had there been an out-and-out failure, it 
would only have been what might have been 
expected. The poet is not versed in stage 
business, as is Boucicault, and such knowl- 
edge is absolutely essential to the composi- 
tion, nowadays, of a successtul drama. Had 
the rectory lad improved his time properly 
from, say, 1830 to 1840, in lounging in the 
green-rooms and posing in the side-scenes, 
jostling scene shifters and shawling sox- 
brettes, and taking thespian parties to supper 
orgies, instead of sitting priggishly in his 
darling room and posing as Miss Alfred, 
his training would now stand him in good 
service. 

But a day may come when the public 
familiar with the text of his plays will enjoy 
them on representation. Be it remembered 
that ‘The Cid” had detractors whose opin- 
ions were weighty; and that Moliére’s wit- 
tiest lines took time to impress. 

The telegraph tells us that Tennyson’s 
prose drama, “The Promise of May,” is a 
failure; and also that the Most Noble the 
Marquess of (Queensberry arose and pro- 
tested against the travesty in the play of the 
modern dogmas concerning free thought, 
and left the house. One is carried back to 
the days of Louis Quatorze, and to the 
noble cavaliers who then crowded the stage. 
What the deuce has a noble marquess to do 
with free thought, anyway? <A coronet is 
about as handy a thing to have on in a 
revolution in politics or religion as a stove- 
pipe hat in an Irish shindy. How much 
more appreciative a critic would Her Grace 
Kitty of the ducal Queensberrys have been 
—Prior’s Kitty—Gay’s Kitty—who stood 
stoutly up for “The Beggar’s Opera,” and 
nursed the sick poet in his disgrace when 
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royalty itself turned censor—Walpole’s Kitty 
—could she have sat in a box and patted her 
pretty hands! 


Tennyson’s fame has brought him one 
frightful infliction, in the persistent intrusion 
upon his time and acquaintance of lion- 
hunting tourists; and it is even murmured 
that there is a class of traveling Americans 
especially guilty in that way, 

Hawthorne set Americans an example in 


‘that regard which should have been ac- 


cepted. Now, if there was an American who 
would have represented our nation gracefully 
in the poet’s eyes, it would have been Haw- 
thorne; if any American could have been 
sure of a welcome, it was Hawthorne; and 
yet he contented himself with a good look 
at the Englishman in a public assembly. 
There might be a remedy for the evil, pacify- 
ing all parties. The poet might select a tall 
young man from the rising generation—some 
Maudle or Postlethwaite—who would not 
cloy with being stared at (and there are young 
bards to whom notoriety is se sweet!) to 
play the part of the veteran’s double, and be 
shown as the actual incumbent of the lau- 
reateship. Ofcourse, the shadow would have 
to prune his diction so as not-to ruin ‘Ten- 
nyson’s reputation; but such discipline 
might be a great benefit in years to come. 


Tennyson has, as a fact, founded no 
school. His grammatical tricks, his fash- 
ions of, prosody, his shades of mannerism, 
have all been imitated, for all had the seed; 
but the revolution in science, over the in- 
fancy of which ‘Tennyson has been a watch- 
ful sentinel, and the broadening of the field 
of culture, the new aims which’ are to be 
sought, and the new foes which are to be 
vanquished, render it necessary that “the 
foremost files of time,” in which ‘Tennyson 
has so long served as a: grenadier, be filled 
up with young recuits armed with new weap- 
ons; and that the veterans who survive be 
left to do imple garrison duty over the 
spoils 

‘Tennyson fas lived a brilliant and com- 
plete literary life. We hope he may be 
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spared to us as long as was Fontenelle to 
the Frenchmen; that he will see an interna- 
tional copyright in smooth working order; 
that he will make a fortune out of his books, 
every stanza bringing him a one-carat dia- 
mond; and that he will be peremptorily 
summoned to the House of Lords before 
“that venerable bulwark” is smashed to 
flinders by the artillery of “Free ‘Thought.” 
What a pang strikes the hearts of us— 


** With tonsured heads in middle age forlorn” — 


when a master of our day passes away! 
How many are there of us who have read 
a fresh novel with any intensity since ‘Vhack- 
eray fell asleep? People of the glaring, im- 
pertinent generation coming in and treading 
on our kibes may have their new fiction, 
new poems, and new philosophy; but we 
will none of them. 

The generation which commenced “when 
classic Canning died” is closing; the men 
who amused and instructed it are, with some 
few exceptions, gone. Macaulay, ‘Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Longfellow, Dr. Newman, 
Carlyle, Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, are 
dead. If a few like Manning, Gladstone, 
and Tennyson still remain with us, “yet is 
their strength labor and sorrow.” 

There is no easy transition or succession 
from one generation to another. ‘There is 
always a moral chasm intervening. ‘The 
coming race may admire ‘Tennyson; but he 
will not be their representative poet. His 
prides, his sympathies, his affections, his 
politics, his beliefs, will be archaisms to their 
taste. ‘There are poets, possessors of some 
power and authority in our reading world, 
who may reign after him; but it will be as a 
new dynasty, and not by regular succession. 

It will be a bad index of the morality of 
the next age if the band of “fleshly’ bards 
who have already glided into popularity 
maintain their ground permanently. They 
are as foreign to the Laureate in temper- 
ament and morals as were the authors of 
the days of Charles II. to Milton. ‘The clef 


to which the Laureate has at all times set 
his notes has been one of honest morality . 
or honest remorse. He has sung either the 
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miseries that attend as sequelsces to impos- 
sible or disappointed love in self-reverencing 
natures, or the happiness which honestly 
comes from gratification; but he has not 
dallied over description of the actual phe- 
nomenon of passion. Love is present in 
all his verses; but it is hidden under the 
soil, like the dead man’s head in the Pot of 
Basil. It is the force behind the emotion—- 
not the ultimate object to be reached. But 
with the school I speak of, the delirium ts 
the normal state of the pulse; and poetry Is 
held to be merely one long gloating chant of 
tyrannic and gnashing sensuality, that sug- 
gests the turgid visions of an insane retreat, 
and the propriety of prompt exhibition of a 
strong dose of bromide to the fevered 
or epileptic versifier. 

What Tennyson thinks of that sort of 
poetico-sexual Katzenjammer may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he makes Lucretius 
speed his departure out of life when he dis- 
covers, or fancies that he discovers, what a 
degraded phenomenon it is, under given con- 
ditions. 


I have suggested that Tennyson closes a 
poetic generation. He has been in sym- 
pathy with every great poet, from Dante 
downward. He is, as it were, the end of 
the Renaissance. After all, there is only a 
difference of degree, of intensity of knowl- 
edge, between, say, Petrarch, Erasmus, Bent- 
ley, Dr. Johnson, Porson, and Dr. Arnold. 
All belong to the same order of thought, 
used the same materials—that Is to say, they 
rescued the fragments of Greek civilization 
and letters, and worked them into western 
culture. Those materials, so far as the 
workmen are concerned, are exhausted. 
There is little or nothing of them that is not 
being manipulated at third or fourth hands. 
There must be details told off to go out into 
the forests, like Homer’s Achaians, for new 
timber. ‘The precious metals of the Greek 
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revival of letters have been all melted down 
ahd thoroughly mixed. The old plate of 
Asiatic thought must now go into the pot. 

Tennyson felt the need of being in full 
sympathy with the scholarship of his day, 
and attained it. But the new poet, the pos- 
sible worthy successor of Tennyson, must 
not rest with Virgil and Theocritus, Dante 
and Shakspere, as his masters and guides. 

He must go back to the cradle of the 
world, peradventure, to find there, not mod- 
els, but mysterious metaphysical forces, 
wherewith to vivify his verse. ‘This new 
poet, whoever he be, this lopas to come after 
the Phemius of Her Majesty Victoria’s court, 
must, in any event, as part of his poetic task, 
learn to clothe the present aridity of science 
in graceful garb. He must bea Lucretius to 
the Memmii of the next race. 

How he will work, what elements he will 
employ, what emotions invoke, we of this 
age cannot declare, any more than Coleridge 
could have foretold the success and glory of 
‘Tennyson. 


Nore.—Now that Mr. Fletcher and his collabora- 
teurs have published a new edition of Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature, there is no longer any 
necessity of referring the reader to magazine articles. 
Some of them have a merit apart from the subject. 
Notably, the article by ‘I. R.,” a Lincolnshire 
Rector (Macmillan’s, 1874), said to be the Rev, 
Drummond Rawnsley, a connection of both the 
Tennyson and Franklin families, and a poet himself. 
It may be proper to call the reader’s attention to the 
letters by the first Lady Franklin, who died in 1825, 


to Miss Mitford, both before her marriage to the 


great sailor and afterwards, as evidence of the cul- 
tured character of those Lincolnshire villages. 

The only books that it is necessary here to refer 
readers to (more for the sake of acknowledging my 
obligation to them than anything else) are ** Alfred 
Tennyson, his Life and Works,” by Walter E. Wace, 
Edinburgh, 1881; and ‘*Tennysoniana,” by R. H. 
Shepherd, 2nd edition, 1879. To those who wish to 
gain some idea of the bibliography of our poet, both 
or either of the volumes will render a satisfactory 
service. 


T. HH. Rearden. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


THE Hon. J. P. Benjamin, in a lecture 
delivered in San Francisco twenty-two years 
ago, took for his subject the differences be- 
tween the constitution of the United States 
as it was intended by its framers, and the 
same constitution as it had come, in the 
course of seventy years, to be administered. 
He adverted first to the provisions in rela- 
tion to the election of president, and pointed 
out the changes that had taken place in the 
practical operation of those provisions as 
compared with the theory of the delegates 
to the convention who drew and adopted 
them. ‘Their idea, in providing for presi- 
dential electors, had been to select wise and 
prudent men, who, after consultation, should 
choose some eminent citizen most worthy to 
fill the exalted oftice of chief magistrate; but 
in practice, presidential electors had become 
mere passive instruments for recording the 
popular vote. ‘The president had come to 
be elected as directly by the people as if 
his name were printed every ballot 
thrown by the winning party on election 
day. Instead of what had been fondly sup- 
posed to present the most perfect scheme 
devised by the wit of man for insuring the 
best choice of a chief magistrate for a free 
people, the whole business of president- 
making had fallen into the hands of schem- 
ing politicians and the vile machinery of 
party conventions. 

He next turned his attention to the 
changes in the functions of the senate, as 
contemplated by the framers of the consti- 
tution, and its functions in practical opera- 
tion. It had been intended that the senate 
should advise and counsel with the presi- 
dent in all important executive concerns ; 
and for this reason, for the first few years, 
it sat with closed doors like a council of 
state, and the president frequently appeared 
in person and consulted with it in refer- 
ence to governmental affairs: and on the 
other hand the secretaries of departments 


attended in person to give verbal explana- 
tions about matters on which the senate 
required information. ‘That body, during 
those early days, afforded no field for the 
public display of forensic ability, no vantage- 
ground for ambition; and so marked was 
this seclusion from the public eye that 
aspiring men preferred the house of repre- 
sentatives, where they found an opportunity 
of putting themselves prominently before 
the people. But all this had completely 
changed. ‘The house of representatives had 
become so numerous and its business had 
come to be managed in so formal a manner 
that such a thing as real debate was rarely 
ever witnessed in its hall; while on the other 
hand the senate had lost its original advis- 
ory functions and become the debating 
branch of the national congress, the chosen 
arena for ambitious aspiration. 

And so the lecturer went on, pointing out 
numerous changes that had taken place. 
He spoke of the wide divergence from the 
principles and purposes of the founders of 
the government in relation to appointments 
to office, and gave it as his deliberate convic- 
tion that the indiscriminate removal of all 
subordinate incumbents on every change of 
administration, for the mere purpose of re- 
warding political adherents for partisan ser- 
vices, Was. in the last degree subversive of 
political morality; and he pronounced the 
practice of making such indiscriminate re- 
movals, that had grown up, one of the most 
lamentable perversions of the constitution 
as it was intended and adopted, fraught 
with infinite mischief, reaching much farther 
than appeared upon the surface: and said 
that the statesman who should devise an 


efficient remedy for the evil would confer an. 


inestimable benetit on his country. He also 
spoke of the unconstitutional exercise of 
power. by President Jefferson in the purchase 
of Loutsiana, the pernicious example thus 
set for the acquisition of territory in modes 
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not warranted by law, the results of the ex- 
tension of our limits under such circum- 
stances, and the difficulties, then threatening 
disruption. of the union, which followed. 
But he dwelt especially upon the fact that, 
owing to various causes, not least among 
which was the gradual degradation of states- 
manship into the trade of the politician, and 
the frightful increase ef the influence of 
demagogues, the constitution was no longer 
regarded with the same reverence as in the 
earlier days of the republic; and that its be- 
neficent theory and true nature had become 
forgotten or intentionally ignored by large 
masses of the people, whose unconsidered 
whims or unrestrained passions, fomented 
by unserupulous leaders for entirely selfish 
purposes, it thwarted or curbed. His re- 
flections upon these subjects, he said, could 
not but fill the mind with melancholy fore- 
bodings; yet there was hope, he thought, 
that truth would gradually but sficcessfully 
struggle, until it freed itself from the mists 
that obscured it, and that the constitution 
itself, blazing with meridian splendor, would 
assert itself, and, by its own light, establish 
itself as the great luminary by which the na- 
tion’s path was to be guided. 

If Mr. Benjamin had written his lecture 
in these days, and taken for his subject the 
difference between the new constitution of 
California as it was intended by its framers 
and the same constitution as it Is now, In 
the course of less than four years from its 
adoption, expounded and administered, he 
would have found contradictions between 
precept and practice new in the history of 
constitutional law, and departures from the 
theories and plain intention of the constitu- 
tion-makers that are almost startling. It 
may be doubted whether he would have re- 
varded the delegates to our constitional con- 
vention as endowed with the same wisdom 
and patriotism as the sages and statesmen 
of 1787, or whether he would have looked 
up to the instrument which they produced 
with the same respect and reverence which 
he manifested for the august document un- 
der whose’ benign influence the United 
States had grown into a great and happy 


/ 


nation. Nor is it at all certain that he 
would have viewed many of the departures 
in practice from the theories and purposes 
of our constitution-makers with the same 
melancholy reflections and forebodings with 
which he witnessed every assault upon the 
constitution of the United States. But in 
whatever light he might have viewed the 
framers of our new constitution, or ‘the in- 
strument which their labors brought forth, 
or any departures in practice from its the- 
Ories, it is very certain that, in his study of 
its practical working and administration, he 
would have found that hardly a single inten- 
tion of the framers—that is to say, any of 
their new or peculiar theories—has been ‘or 
can be successfully carried out. He would 
have found that many of its provisions, 
plain enough so far as the language and 
intention of the framers are concerned, have 
come to be administered, and in some cases, 
unfortunately, have been obliged to be ad- 
ministered, in contradiction to such inten- 
tion; and that other equally plain provisions, 
intended by its framers as monuments of 
their wisdom and statesmanship, have not 
yet come to be, and never can be, adminis- 
tered at all. He would have found, on 
account of these differences between the 
intention of the instrument and the mode 
in which it is, and in some cases has had to 
be, administered, that anything like the re- 
spect and reverence with which the organic 
law of a great State ought to be regarded by 
its people is, in reference to this document, 
almost if not entirely wanting. He would 
have found it a thing talked about indeed as 
the constitution, and in force as such; but 
In every quarter recognized, even among 
those who claim merits for it, as full of 
crudities and mistakes. He would have 
found—what we are loth to say, though the 
fact is becoming more and more apparent— 
that the State constitution under which we 
are living is not so much a written instru- 
ment, plainly framed by a constitutional con- 
vention, but a series of congtructions by our 
supreme court, supplemented by a few extra 
touches from the federal tribunals. 

The new constitution of California was 
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framed and adopted under peculiar circum- 
stances. ‘There were various causes of 
complaint among the people, some founded 
in reason, others based upon entirely mis- 
taken notions, which caused great discon- 
tent. ‘The times were out of joint. An 
aggressive new party had arisen, goaded on 
partly by its own miseries and partly by 
skillful fanning of its passions, which pro- 
claimed war upon accumulated wealth and 
capital; while another party, less aggressive 
but more wide-spread, suffering under mort- 
gages and monopolistic discriminations and 
exactions, was groping around blindly for 
relief. ‘The former of “these parties was 
infuriated to witness Dives luxuriating in 
his purple and fine linen on Nob Hill, at 
the same time that Lazarus had to scratch 
his back and have his sores licked in a 
hovel; while the latter groaned, first in 
spirit and afterwards in public resolutions, 
that on the one hand monopolists and 
middlemen were eating the greater part of 
the profits of their labors, and on the other 
hand money-lending mortgagees held them 
tight in their clutches for what was left; and 
that, notwithstanding this accumulation of 
grievances, the monopolists and money- 
lenders escaped taxation, w hile they them- 
selves were obliged to bear all the burdens 
of carrying on the government. ‘The for- 
mer, suffering under many of the ills of 
poverty, in some instances failing to procure 
work at what was looked upon as living wages, 
and regarding the cheap labor with which 
capital built its railroads, ran its factories, 
and turned out its cheap food and clothing, 
as a chief enemy, raised the anti-Chinese 
cry: while the latter, meeting in their 
lodges, country school-houses and after 
church gatherings, and warming over the 
tyranny of the railroad and the injustices of 
corporations, raised the cry of anti-monop- 
oly. Both parties found many minor griev- 
ences to complain of. The former, for 


instance, complained that land was held in 
too large quantities, and should be compul- 
sorily distributed with more equality among 
the people: while the latter, besides the 
wrongs of corporations, maintained that the 
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taxation of mortgaged land for its full value 
and exemption of the mortgages imposed 
upon it was a burning outrage and shame. 
The former of these parties, it is almost un- 
necessary to say, was what was known as 
the Workingman’s or Sand-Lot party; the 
latter was the so-called Granger organization. 

When the constitutional convention met 
in 1879, it was soon found that the working- 
men and the grangers together had a 
majority of the delegates; and they were 
not slow in understanding their strength 
and combining to take advantage of it. 
Each had its own peculiar object to accom- 
plish, and each substantially consented, in 
consideration of aid from the other for its 
own projects, to assist the other in securing 
those in which it was specially interested. 
Each thought, or professed to think, that it 
and it alone had discovered and understood 
the cause of the public evils, and that the 
salvation of the country depended upon the 
accomplishment of the objects which it put 
forth as the fundamental planks of its plat- 
form; and under the circumstances each 
was willing to sacrifice almost every other 
interest for the purpose of securing its own 
purposes. ‘hus the Workingmen voted for 
the propositions of the Grangers, because 
they could thereby secure enough Granger 
votes to save the country according to the 
Sand-Lot evangel; and the Grangers voted 
for the propositions of the Workingmen, so 
as to secure enough Sand-Lot votes to bring 
in the golden age when there should be no 
more railroad tyranny, and city mortgagees, 
instead of country mortgagors, should pay 
the taxes. ‘The result was a_ constitu- 
tion which, in the plain intention of its 
framers at least, accomplished all these 
objects, and which, if it-were carried out as 
it was designed and intended by its framers, 
would soon make the State of California a 
spectacle to nations. 

One of the most obvious purposes of the 
new constitution, as it was thus intended, 
was to “cinch” capital of all kinds. This 
was to be done in various ways; principally 
by changes in the revenue laws, and by 
placing such restrictions upon corporations 
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as would make the accumulation of corpor- 
ate wealth more difficult and precarious. 

It is not proposed to attempt to interpret 
the words and phrases used for the purpose 
of accomplishing these objects, but merely 
to state the general purposes contemplated 
and intended by the constitution-makers. 
They were so manifest at the time that 
wealth took the alarm; a general feeling of 
insecurity and uncertainty ensued, improve- 
ments and investments stopped; and it 
seemed for a while that everything was fall- 
ing into a state of dry-rot. For some time 
after the adoption of the new constitution, 
capital, recognizing the spirit that had 
managed to bring it about, spread its pinions 
and stood on the tiptoe of readiness to wing 
its flight from our shores. And it was only 
by degrees, when it began to be found that 
the instrument could not be enforced as it 
was intended; when it began to be seen that 
the legislative and judicial departments of 
‘the government were disposed and deter- 
mined to construe the new instrument to 
mean very much the same thing as the old 
constitution not only meant but expressed; 
that anything like confidence was restored, 
and capital, folding its outspread pinions, 


resolved to remain and wait for better times. - 


‘There are some, of course, who deny that 
the constitution-makers intended anything 
like an attack upon capital, and who claim 
that the special taxation of all sorts of stocks, 
credits, dues, and other mere representatives 
of other property that is separately taxed, or 
that is not in the State, was not contemplated. 
But if this were so it would be difficult to 
tell why any change should have been 
thought necessary in the old constitutional 
provisions relating to revenue, or why it 
should have cost a long, doubtful, and des- 
perate struggle, first in the legislature and 
then in the courts, to exempt deposits in 
savings banks from taxation, when it was 
plain that those deposits were being taxed in 
the form of cash and mortgages. It hassince 
then been decided that the new constitution 
does not impose double taxation in any Case, 
and it is obviously right that such ought to be 
the construction of the organic law; but at 


the same time it seems clear that in this 
respect there is a very wide difference be- 
tween the constitution as it was intended by 


its framers, and the constitution as it is 


practically administered. 

Another purpose of the  constitution- 
makers, which grew out of the same leveling 
spirit, was to compel the wealthy holders of 
large tracts of uncultivated land to divide up 
and sell out. This was to be accomplished 
in part by providing that uncultivated land 
should be taxed at the same value as culti- 
vated land of the same quality ard similarly 
situated. Those who are at all familiar with 
the history of the country are aware that 
large tracts of land were, and are still, held 
under grants from the former government of 
Mexico, the title and ownership of which 
were guaranteed by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. As a general rule these lands, 
when they are fit for cultivation, are being 
gradually used for that purpose; and yearly 
greater and greater areas are being put under 
the plow. In some cases there are lands 
of the same character that are as yet used 
only for grazing purposes; and the owners, 
looking forward to increase in prices, reso- 
lutely refuse to sell: but it must be plain to 
every considerate person that cultivated lands 
yield greater returns than waste lands; and 


that no land is going to remain long unculti- . 


vated when it is much more profitable to 
raise crops on it. ‘The only reason that land 
remains uncultivated for any length of time 
is, either that it is not specially fit for culti- 
vation, or that, on account of the remoteness 
or uncertainty of a market for its produce, 
or the dearth of laborers, profitable working 
of it gannot be relied on. It is yet to be 
learned that there are any ranch-owners in 
the State who refuse to rent their waste lands 
to responsible tenants for the purposes of 
cultivation, or that there has ever been any 
disposition to thwart the production of bread- 
stuffs, if such production can be shown to be 
profitable. At the same time, the land that 
is cultivated and yields a revenue is certainly 
more valuable than the same quality of land 
as well situated which does not yet, for any 
of the reasons above indicated, yield any 
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revenue. ‘There are thousands of acres of 
hill and mountain land in California that are 
of as good quality for grapes and as well 
situated for all purposes as the vineyards of 
Sonoma and Napa; yet until they come into 
demand and it will become profitable to 
plant them, as some day it doubtless will, 
they are not and cannot be as valuable as 
the lands that are planted. ‘There is no 
good reason why, until that day shall come, 
they should not be left to lie waste, or to 
be used, if they happen to have grass 
on them, for pasturing cattle. Nor is there 
any good reason why they should be taxed 
at the same rate’as the vineyards per acre. 
They are not as valuable as the vineyard 
lands; and it is an absurdity for a constitu- 
tion to attempt to declare them as valuable. 
In the same manner there are thousands of 
acres of desert land in the San Joaquin plains 
of the same quality and situated similarly to 
those wonderfully rich fields that are aston- 
ishing the world with their golden pppvests. 
Every year more and more of them are being 
brought under cultivation, and as the coun- 
try fills up they will all be occupied and 
yield forth their as yet ungathered wealth; 
but, until then, the waste that no one is yet 
ready to use is not as valuable as the same 
kind of land in another direction that pays 
its owner his regular rents. 

In this case the constitution-makers at- 
tempted, for the purpose of reaching an 
ulterior purpose, to put an incorrect defini- 
tion upon the word ‘value,” just as in the 
former case they attempted, for the same 
general purpose, to put an incorrect detinition 
upon the word “property... But in neither 
case is. their intention effective, nor can it 
be carried into execution. 
tution, provided, in as clear and perfect 
langtage as could be employed, that all 
property in the State should be taxed in 
proportion to Its value, and that taxation 
should be equal sand uniform: and. is 
upon that principle, and not upon the new 
principles intended by the new constitu- 
tion-makers, that the revenue laws are 
administered. 

Again: it is somewhat difficult’ to per- 


‘The old consti 
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ceive what good has been, or could be, 
accomplished by the so-called mortgage tax 
imposed by the new constitution. The 
intention, as has been stated, was to relieve 
the debtor class and make the money- 
lenders pay the tax. For this purpose the 
land mortgaged, instead of being taxed for 
its full value, is taxed only for such value 
less the amount of the mortgage, though the 
mortgage tax still constitutes a lien upon the 
land. It is very clear that under these cir- 
cumstances, when the money-lender loans 
his money on mortgage, he contemplates 
the fact that he has to pay the mortgage tax, 
and fixes the rate of interest at such a_per- 
centage as will include the mortgage tax 
over and above what he ts willing to take 
for his money. ‘Thus the mortgagor in 
effect pays the entire tax upon his land just 
as he did before: the only difference is that 
he pays the mortgage tax to the money- 
lender instead of to the tax collector... It is 
even worse than this; for the mortgagor, 
because the money-lender, fixes his addi- 
tional rate large enough to cover possibili- 
ties, and thus in practice gets more out of 
the borrower to cover mortgage tax than the 
mortgage tax usually amounts to. And it 
may be further said that the general tay 
itself is slightly larger than it was under the 
old system, because the assessment of mort- 
gages involves additional expense; and this 
additional expense also falls in part: upon 
the mortgagor. While money is plenty and 
interest low, as since the adoption of the 
new constitution, owing to the stoppage of 
enterprise and improvement, they have been, 
the mistake made in adopting the new sys- 
tem is not perceived; but when money will 
become scarce and interest go up, it will be 
found that the old system was much better 
than the new one; and that the mortgagor 
would have been better off to pay the full 
tax unon his land tosthe tax collector, than 
to pay an increased rate of interest. to the 
mortgagee. It is ridiculous to suppose for 
an instant that the money-lender is going to 
part with his money without his gad pre 


gue. It was ridiculous for the constitu- 


‘tion-makers to suppose that they could by 
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any such provisions accomplish their inten- 
tions. | 

It is a little singular, and to the ordinary 
mind unaccountable, that the constitution- 
makers, while dealing with this subject of 
money and finances, did not include in their 
document a usury law; or, in other words, 
provide that interest on money should not 
exceed a certain rate. It would have 
been a fitting climax to what they did in 
other respects. ‘There are, perhaps, as 
many advocates of usury laws in Caltfornia 
to-day as of mortgage-tax laws; and yet it 
must be apparent to everybody who seeks 
for the reason of the present low, rate of 
interest while there is no usury law to com- 
pel it, that the price of money is a matter 
with which the law has no more warrant to 
interfere than with the price of wheat or 
wool. 

It is not. the purpose of this article to 
make a list of all the differences between 
the new constitution as it was intended by 
its framers, and the same constitution as It Is 
expounded and administered. But there are, 
in addition to those above pointed out, two 
other important respects in which the con- 
stitution-makers failed entirely in what they 
sought, and doubtless hoped they had 
accomplished. One of them consists in 
what may be called the anti-Chinese pro- 
visions. ‘The convention met at a time 
when the anti-Chinese feeling was at its 
height, and the cry of “The Chinese must 
go” was a party shibboleth. There was 
hardly any kind of a provision aimed at the 
(Chinese, provided it was violent enough, 
which would not have found advocates. 
It was not enough to stop immigration; but 
those who were already in the country, 
admitted under treaty stipulations, and en- 
titled to all the rights of other foreigners, 
were to be hunted out of the country, As 
the constitution-makers stated their 
“Address to the People of California,” the 
(‘hinese in our midst were a nuisance, and 
the nuisance ought to be abated. They 
were not to be employed on public works; 
no corporation was under any circumstances 
to employ them; and incorporated cities 


and towns were to remove them without 
their limits. Taking all the provisions on 
the subject of the Chinese together, it ts 
plain that the intention was, by every possi- 
ble means that could be employed, to de- 
prive them of every right guaranteed them 
by treaty, and to drive them out. Not only 
so, but in the address to the people of 
California above referred to, it was expressly 
and boldly stated that the anti-Chinese pro- 
visions were rendered necessary for the rea- 
son that the federal government had refused. 
to grant relief from the overshadowing evil 
—a declaration, when we come to think of 
it, not only threatening and aggressive, but 
treasonable. We use the word “treason- 
able” not because treason was really in- 
tended; but because it is in any case 
treasonable for a State by its constitution or 
laws to resist the constitution and treaties 
of the United States in matters over which 
they have exclusive jurisdiction. ‘The ad- 
dress substantially admitted that relief could 
only properly be sought from the federal 
government, Or if it did not admit it, such as 
we all know was the fact; yet it declared 
that because relief was refused, the State, 
by inserting stringent enough provisions 
into its constitution, was determined to take 
the matter into its own hands. And what 
now has been the outcome of it all? Why, 
simply to make the new constitution, so 
far as these provisions are concerned, .a 
laughing stock. Not one of them ts now 
enforced, and not one of them ever can be 
enforced. Every time one of them comes 
before a court, the new constitution, to use 
a rowdy expression which is appropriate 
enouzh under the circumstances, gets “a 
black eve.” It follows, therefore, that in 
this respect, also, the practical working of 
the new constitution is in no respect what 
its framers intended it should be. 

But the preeminent distinction of a con- 
stitutional provision being: itself expressly 
declared unconstitutional, was reserved for 
the section under which. it was intended to 
make the railroad disgorge some of its 
spoils in the way of taxes. With this object 
in view, it was provided that while private 
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persons and ordinary corporations might 
deduct the amount of the mortgages given 
by them from the assessment of their mort- 
gaged property, this privilege should not be 
allowed to railroad corporations. ‘Thus a 
very marked distinction was made, and very 
much, as would appear, to the disadvantage 
of the railroad. But instead of proving an 
injury, the provision has turned out to be 
the contrary. Within a very few months it 
has been pronounced by the U. S. Circuit 
.Court to be in contravention of the four- 
teenth amendment of the constitution of the 
United States; and though it may be ad- 
mitted that it seems a new and strange 
doctrine that a State cannot make such 
distinctions as it sees proper in reference to 
its own revenues and its own citizens, yet 
when the fourteenth amendment is critically 
examined, it will be found to be radical, 
positive, and far-reaching in its terms. But 
under almost any circumstances, as_ the 
controversy stands, whether the railroad 
escapes taxation or not, the provision re- 
ferred to presents another instance in which 
the practice under the new constitution is at 
variance with the intention of the framers of 
the instrument. 

There are many other respects in which 
the theory of the new constitution is not 
carried into effect; and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if it ever can be. ‘lake the pro- 
visions, for instance, in reference to the 
government of cities and towns. It may be, 
perhaps, that a system of general laws for 
their government satisfactory to their. citi- 
zens can be devised; but, if so, it is likely 
to be by miking almost as many different 
classes as there are cities and towns. It 
must be evident, however, that such a classi- 
fication would not be what the constitution 
intended. So, too, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether the provisions in reference to 
street Improvements can ever be successfully 
carried out. All persons familiar with the 


subject must admit that under the old statutes, 
particularly those relating to the City and 
County of San Francisco, many wrongs and 
frauds were committed; and that it was no 
uncommon thing for a cpizen, under the 
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form of law, to be “improved out of his 
property.” Some relief was unquestionably 
demanded. but it is very poor satisfaction 
to grant that relief in the shape of virtually 


putting an entire stop to all street improve- 


ments, until a still newer constitution or 
constitutional provision on the subject can 
be adopted. 

Still another provision of the new consti- 
tution which has substantially failed in its - 
purpose is that by means of which it was 
intended to compel the courts to render 
decisions, no matter what the character of 
cases or the rush of other business before 
them, within ninety days after submission. 
It is true that the courts have endeavored 
to comply with the provision and even with 
its spirit; and that they have in their en- 
deavors to do so performed very great labor. 
But in practice the ninety-day rule does not 
stand much in their way, because if the 
calendar is overcrowded or the court does 
not so desire a case need not be submitted ; 
and if it is submitted, it is a very easy thing 
to open the submission. No attorney ever 
wants his case decided if the court has not had 
time and opportunity to consider it fully. 

There are a few points in respect to which 
the operation of the new constitution has 
been beneficial. One of these has been to 
bring franchises. on the assessment rolls. 
But it must be plain-to every one that, inas- 
much as a franchtse is property, it was prop- 
erly taxable under the old constitution as 
well as under the new one. * Another and 
perhaps the greatest benefit secured by the 
new constitution, is the inhibition of special 
legislation. But even the provisions on this 
subject cannot be regarded by any means as 
pure and unmixed benefits. ‘The difficulty 
with them is that they go entirely too far. 
Almost as much is lost by preventing the 
legislature, in this too sweeping and indis- 
criminate manner, from passing beneficial 
laws in certain cases, as is gained in other 
cases by preventing it from passing injurious 
laws. While it cannot be denied that great 
wrongs were committed under the old sys- 
tem by special legislation, yet at the same 
time it is clear that such legislation was the 
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fault, not of the old constitution, but of the 
legislatures which the people of the State 
saw fit to send to Sacramento. 

Taken altogether, it appears there is hard- 
‘ly a particular of any importance in which 
the new constitution differs from the old 
one, in which the intention of the framers 
in making such difference is, or can be, car- 
ried out in practice. In several of the 
points in which these differences occur, and 
in which we know as a matter of history 
that the new constitution-makers intended 
radical changes, judicial construction has de- 
cided the new provisions to mean substan- 
tially the same as the old ones. In several 
other respects, the new provisions cannot be 
carried into effect because they are in oppo- 
sition to the constitution of the United 
States. And in still other respects there are 
provisions that cannot be carried out at all, 
for the reason that they are impracticable. 
Under the circumstances the new constitu- 
tion is not a document for which anybody 


can have any great amount of respect. Nor 
is it deserving of any great amount of re- 
spect. It was framed and adopted at a 
time when the people were too angry and 
too desperate’ to make a constitution. ‘To 
recur to a former figure, the new constitution 
entered the arena too much like a “hood- 
lum.” For being too aggressive, it got an 
eye blacked on one side and an eye gouged 
on the other. It threw stones at the China- 
man, when-it had no business to meddle 
with him, and ‘got a set-back for acting the 
rowdy. It took a foul hold of the railroad, 
when it ought to have dealt a full, fair, and 
telling blow above the belt; and as a conse- 
quence it got ruled out of the ring. It 
bullied over its predecessor, who was a very 
modest and respectable gentleman of the 
old school; and now, on account of its arro- 
gance and deserved blows and bruises, there 
is none so low to do it reverence. We are 
sorry to say it, but the truth must be told: 
it is in too many respects a bad character! 
Theodore H. Hittell. 


THE LOVER’S SONG. 


LeEND me thy fillet, Love! 
I would no longer see: 

Cover mine eyelids close awhile, 
And make me blind like thee. 


Then might I pass her sunny face, 
And know not it was fair; — 

Then might I hear her voice, nor guess 
Her starry eyes were there. 


Ah!. banished so from stars and sun— 
Why need it be my fate? 

If only she might dream me good 
And wise, and be my mate! 


Lend her thy fillet, Love! 
Let her no longer see: 

If there is hope for me at all, 
She must be blind like thee. 


Sill. 
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.PALOS AND 


Tue end of a long, lovely summer day; 
the western sun, low in the horizon, is 
streaming in through the windows of the 
railway carriage. The Spanish gentleman 
on the eastern side is looking watchfully 
across the marshes and the river; and at last, 
as some mound of sand is passed by the 
train, and opens a full view to the other 
side of the wide estuary, he raises his hand 
and says, * Palo!” 


We were all silent fora moment. I think 
he knew something of my feeling. And I— 


I found I cared for Palos more than | had 
supposed possible. I had crossed Spain 
with the intention of secing the place. 1 
had overcome some local and accidental 
difficulties in the way, but I had not at any 
moment pictured to myself the gulf between 
1492 and 1882; nor even asked myself to 
try to imagine Columbus and Martin Pinzon 
at work on the equipment of the ships. Of 
a sudden, all the features of the contrast 
presented themselves. Enough, perhaps, 
that, as we dashed on in the comfort of a 
railway train, we were looking across. the 
desolate marshes to the forsaken village, 
where hardly a few white houses could be 
made out, and told ourselves that from the 
enterprise and courage of that place the 
discovery of America became possible. ‘The 
sea-port of Palos in the time of Columbus 
Was a place so important that the crew and 
vessels for the first expedition were all 
vathered there in face of the difficulties 
which. the superstition of the time and the 
terrors of the voyage presented. 

1 donot Suppose it to have beena sea-port 
of the first class, but it was aconsiderableand 
active town. It was on the eastern side of 
thie estuary of the Tinto River, a considerable 
stream, known to navigators as far back as 
the first history of navigation. It takes its 


name Tinto trom the color which it brings 
from the copper and iron mines above, 
which are the very mines which gave to 
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Spain its interest for Phenician navigators. 
In nearly four centuries since Columbus’s 
time the current of the river has been depos- 
iting silt in what was then the port of Palos, 
and this port is now entirely filled up. With 
the destruction of the harbor, the town has 
gone to ruin. ‘The few white specks which 
my Spanish friend pointed out to me in the 
light of the evening sun, marked the place 
of the few houses in which a hundred or 
two poor people are living, where were once 
the dock-yards and warehouses of the active 
town. ‘The rival town Huelva, which was 
even in Columbus’s time a-place of consid- 
erable importance, takes all the commerce 
of the estuary. I think not even a fishing- 
boat sails from Palos itself; its name will not 
be found on some of the best recent maps 
of Spain, and is in very few geographical 
indexes. 

Huelva is a port where large steamers can 
lie at the pier, and is now a place of active 
and apparently successful trade. An Eng- 
lish company, which is developing the 
mines, has built a good system of railroads, 
which unite Huelva with its mining estab- 
lishments and with Seville, from which 
beautiful city | had crossed in a four hours’ 
ride. ‘The distance by rail is sixty-six miles, 
the railway not being very direct. I will 
say, in passing, that the excursion from Se- 
ville is an agreeable one for travelers in the 
south of Spain. ‘There is a new hotel at 
Huelva, where we were comfortably accom- 
modated. I was interested to see that all 
the furniture, which was new, was American 
manufacture, coming very likely from Wor- 
cester County, Massachusetts. ‘hus far, at 
least, have we been able to pay our debt to 
Columbus and to Palos. 

I was wakened the next morning to hear 
the singing of birds in a lofty oranye-tree in 
the front of my window, that we might 
embark at once on our visit to the convent 
of Rabida, and if possible to the ruins of 
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Palos. A fine half-decked boat, such as 
one might have hired in Marblehead for a 
like purpose, with a skipper who looked 
precisely like his Marblehead congener, but 
with the lateen-sail which is so curiously 
characteristic of southern Europe, was 
ready for our little voyage. We passed 
heavy steamers;— which suggested _ little 
enough )of Columbus; but there were fine- 
looking fishing-boats, which suggested the 
plucky little Nina of his voyage; and their. 
seamen are probably dressed to-day much 
as the men who landed with him at San 
Salvador. 

A run of an hour brought us to the fine 
headland on which the convent of Rabida, 
or of Sta. Maria de Rabida, stands; searcely 
changed, if changed at all, from the aspect 
it bore on the day when Columbus “asked 
of the porter a little bread and water for his 
child.” Lord ,Houghton, following Freilt- 
grath, has sung to us how the 

** Palm-tree dreameth of the pine, 
The pine-tree of the palm ©; 
and in his delicate imaginings the dream 
is of two continents—oecean-parted—each 
of which longs for the other. Strange 
enough, as one pushes along the steep 
ascent from the landing at Rabida up the 
high bluff on which the convent stands, the 
palm-tree and the pine grow together, as in 
token of the dream of the great discoverer 
who was to unite the continents. 

In this convent Columbus made his home 
while the expedition was fitted out, Palos 
hard by and quite accessible. Hither the 
Pinzons and the learned physicran, Garcia 
fernandez, were summoned by the good 
prince Marchena, Columbus's steady friend, 
for the great consultations from which the 
discovery grew. 

The convent ts a large, rambling building, 
of Moorish lines and aspect, built around 
several favios, or yardens. Hardly any 
windows open: through the outer walls; but 
the life of the building engages itself in and 
around the fais within. Here cloisters, 
made by columns with arches, surround the 
pretty inclosures; and here one dines, 
Writes, takes. his siesta, or does nothing. 
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Columbus’s room, as a_ fine chamber 
up-stairs is called, has a large table in the 
middle, on which is Columbus’s inked. 
All around the room there now hang pic- 
tures: some of him, one of Isabella, one of the 
good old prior, and some by modern painters 
of different scenes in the great first voyage, 
and of his experiences after his return. 

The chapel of the convent is down-stairs. 
It is neat and pretty, and worship could be 
renewed there at any time. The Duke of 
Montpensier, who married a sister of Isa- 
bella II., the late Queen of Spain, arranged 
to have it all put in proper order. The 
nation maintains the place, and a charming 
family of Spaniards—grandfather, grand- 
mother, son, daughter, and three nice boys, 
Christopher, Immanuel, and Joseph—keep 
the place in order. 

The Spanish historians now think that 
Columbus came to Rabida with the very 
purpose of interesting Marchena, the good 
prior. Mlarchena was interested, and recom 
mended him first to the Bishop of Palavera. 
But, alas! he thought Columbus was a mad- 
man. King and queen alike were occupied 
in fighting the Moors. ‘The council of wise 
men at Salamanca, to whom Columbus’s 
plans were referred, decided unfavorably. 
Columbus did receive some favorable mes- 
sages from France. Wholly discouraged in 
Spain, six years after his first visit here, he 
came aygain—from Cordoba this time— 
where were the relations of his wife and of 
his son Diego. He came to say that, as 
Spain had given him up, he \should give 
Spain up, and see if the King of France 
would not fit out the expedition. 

The good Friar Marchena was dismayed 
at this. He could not bear to have the 
glory lost to Spain. He sent for Garcia 
lernandez, a doctor in Palos, who had been 
interested when Columbus was here before. 
He sent for Pinzon, a rich merchant of Pa- 
los. ‘They all talked it over again, and the, 
friar wrote to the queen this time, not to 
any bishop. ‘The queen sent back word 
that Columbus was to come himself to ex- 
plain the plan; and the sadness of the con- 
vent was changed to joy. 
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Columbus’s mule was saddled at once. 
He started that night for Santa Fe, and had 
an audience from Isabella. She heard and 
believed. She promised her support.. And 
Columbus wrote this letter to the brother 
here at the convent: 

“Our Lord God has heard the prayers of 
his servants. ‘Ihe wise and virtuous Isabel, 
touched by the grace of heaven, has kindly 
listened to this poor man’s words. All has 
turned out well. I have read to them our 
plan; it has been accepted, and I have been 
called to the court to state the proper means 
for carrying out the designs of Providence. 
-My courage swims in a sea of consolation, 
and my spirit rises in praise to God. Come 
as soon as you can; the queen looks for 
you, and I much more than she. -I com- 
mend myself to the prayers of my dear sons 
and to you. 

“The grace of God be with you, and may 
four Lady of Rabida bless you.” 

After a visit full of interest to Rabida, we 
returned to our boat, and I directed my sea- 
men to take me to some landing, whence I 
could go into the very street of Palos—or 
what was left of it. ‘lo my surprise, I was 
told that this was impossible. No such land- 
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ing remains—even for a fishing-boat of five 
tons. If the sefor wished, it would be neces- 
sary for the boat to come to anchor, and the 
senor must be carried on the back of the skip- 
per for three-quarters of a mile or more—on 
the flat under water, which has formed where 
proud ships once rode. ‘The senor declined 
this proposal, and bade the boatmen take 
him to the bar of Saltes, the little island in 
front of Palos and Huelva, where Colum- 
bus’s vessels lay, and from which he sailed 
at eight o'clock on the morning of Friday, 
August 3rd, 1492. 

The run from Rabida, tacking back and 
forth with a brisk breeze, was perhaps an 
hour or a little more. ‘The island, which 
was the last of Europe for the great naviga- 
tor, can be scarcely changed. 

The island is a narrow bar, high enough 
to break.the force of the south and south- 
west winds as they sweep in from the 
Atlantic, and thus makes the admirable 
harbor of Huelva. 

We discharged the grateful duty of col- 
lecting some memorials of a place so inter-. 
esting; and then, by a rapid run before the 
wind, returned to the pier at Huelva, which 
is some six miles up the river. 

| Ledward Everett Hale. 
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MEDICINE seems to be the only branch of 
science in which the modern Coreans have 
made progress. ‘Their system is borrowed 
from China, and for centuries their medical 
literature and many of their choicest drugs 
have been imported from the Middle King- 
Gomi, 

Almost the only surgery known is chim, 
acupuncture, or the introduction of needles 
of silver, steel, or gold, an inch or more 
into the tissues of the body, to restore the 
equilibrium of health. ‘This art, which 1s 
not yet altogether abandoned in Europe, 
but which has been left behind in the prog- 


gress of science, is largely resorted to with | 


great success; and several treatises on the 


science and practice, which have been com- 
posed by native physicians, are still in use. 
Ipen-chak, an ancient worthy, is the father of 
Corean medicine. ‘For the instruction of 
medical students, models of the human 
body made of iron wire are set up, and the 
parts safely vulnerable to the needle are 
shown, and illustrations of the operation 
given. ‘The comparative excellence of this 
method of healing is proved by its general 
use, both in Japan and China. The French 
missionaries in Corea bear witness to many 
instances of prompt relief in serious cases 
of treatment. 

Small-pox is common, and vaccination, in- 
troduced from China, is now in vogue; 
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the point of application being not on the 
arm or leg, but, as among the Chinese, on 
the nose. | 

The best physicians are of course in the 
* capital and at the court; but in many 
notable instances rural physicians, by long 
observation and practice, excel in the use 
of original remedies and in treatment of 
local diseases. The immense majority, 
however, are said to be mere charlatans 
without study or conscience, who employ 
each a special drug, and often only one, 
frequently prescribing for persons whom 
they have not seen, and for diseases they 
have not examined. 

Any one acquainted with the Chinese prac- 
tice and materia medica knows what fantastic 
methods and ridiculous substances are made 
use of, and what mysterious compounds are 
concocted to awe the ignorant. All kinds 
of vermin, and many parts of animal bodies, 
as well as strange products of the mineral 
and vegetable kingdom, are laid under 
tribute. 

Among remedies in use are sa-chiup, or 
serpent wine. ‘To make this, they catch 
a snake that has swallowed a toad, drown 
and leave him to macerate in the wine 
when at the point of fermentation. _Numer- 
ous other accepted recipes require reptiles 
and such nauseating trash. For varioloid, 
the remedy is chujei-mi, or the blood from 
a pig’s tail, applied when very cold. Other 
remedies, hardly proper to mention, are in 
common use and medical faith. Hot-air 
baths or ovens are often efficaciously used. 

A disease that rages in Corea is gravel, or 
calculus—evidently arising from the use of 
the drinking water. The native physicians 
employ in such cases a potion which. is said 
to dissolve the stone without a surgical 
operation, ‘The formula of the remedy 
is secretly guarded. Monsieur Ferreol, a 
French missionary, after long and terrible 
sufferings, was thus relieved in a.few hours 
by a native physician. 

The general rule is to give all doses in 
potion. Often twenty or thirty species of 
plants are boiled together, and the medicinal 
powder dissolved in the decoction. ‘To the 
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resultant compound, a name more or less 
cabalistic is given, and the patient then 
drinks it off with more or less faith. 

The shortest road, however, to the sick 
Corean’s heart is by means of well-cooked 
food, and a toothsome diet which the doc- 
tor may order will work wonders. In this 
prescription the natives have great faith. 

The common cure-all is ginseng root, 
which is used in powder, potion, pill, or 
mixed with other medicines. What quinine 
is to America, ginseng is to the Turanian 
world. It is regarded as “the first tonic of 
the universe.” ° And the best specimens will 
in times of scarcity command the almost 
fabulous price of ten thousand dollars a 
pound. It is hard to understand the reason 
for the great reputation of this root, since 
western physicians attach slight value to it. 
It is probable that superstition has much to 
do with the matter, since the Asiatic sees in 
its shape a close resemblance to the human 
body, and it is believed to be specially 
created to relieve the ills of man. Science, 
however, ascribes its slight influence upon 
the constitution of Europeans to the wide 
difference in food, habits, and temperament. 

Even more efficacious than ginseng is 
hartshorn —by which we mean, not ammonia 
water, but the literal thing. ‘The virtue of 
buck-horn is supposed to vary according to 
the region whence procured, or the part of 
the animal whence taken. The best is 
exported from the north-eastern provinces of 
China.. Medical hair-gplitters even set a 
varying value upon the horn, according as 
it comes from various districts in the same 
province. According to their theory, the 
deer ought to be killed at once when shot, 
and before the carcass stiffens. Otherwise 
the virtue will exhale. ‘The animal must 
then be suspended head downwards, so that 
all the virtue may pass by gravity into the 
horns, which, when taken out, are dried 
carefully over a slow fire. ‘To make a dose, 
a few horn scrapings are mixed with the 
juice of certain plants, and administered. 
The French missionaries testify to the 
excellent results of the internal application of 
hartshorn. ‘The Corean Christians once said 
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to a missionary, ‘When one has drunk of it, 
the steepest mountains seem to be a _ plain, 
and one can make the tour of the kingdom 
without fatigue.” | 

When people ask for teachers and more 
knowledge, and are willing to seek both 
even from those whom they once despised, 
it is evidence, not so much of ignorance, as 
of knowledge, and an appetite for more. 
Gutzlaff was struck with the eagerness of a 
Corean man of science who talked of medi- 
cine, and gladly received seeds and drugs. 
One of the things most diligently attended 
to by the physicians of Cho-sen, in the 
embassy to Japan in 1875, was the study of 
Japanese systems of surgery and medicine. 
Shortly after their return home the govern- 
ment requested that a Japanese physician 
might come to Seoul and live, his support 
being guaranteed. When the country is 
opened, western doctors will doubtless find 
that the native practitioners excel in the 
treatment of local diseases; while surgery and 
scientific diagnosis are still to be taught. 
As a proof that Corean medical science is 
respected in China, we may mention. that 
the most celebrated Corean medical book, 
“ Tiung-ot-po-kan,” has been republished in 
Peking—an honor rarely granted to a 
foreign author until within the last rhalf- 
eentury. 

Some other common diseases are typhoid 
and intermittent fevers, epilepsy, cholera, 
and Avs, or goiter. In the first case, every 
effort is made to induce perspiration; fail- 
ing in which, death ts inevitable in: three or 
four days. Sudden and fatal fits of indiges- 
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tion are also as common in Corea as in 
Japan. Perhaps the greatest cause of bod- 
ily disorders is the bad water of the country, 
which the people, in utter carelessness of 
life, seem never to filter or keep properly 
cleansed. Inthe provinces of Kiung-sang, 
scrofula and nervous disorders are sadly 
frequent, by reason of the bad water. For 
the latter, the virtues of strychnine or St. 
Ignatius bean are well known. One of the 
crowd of diseases thus produced, and called 
by the natives sufho, is characterized by. 
swelling of the legs and knee. joints. In 
many cases, premature old age is induced. 


.The teeth fall out, the knees are enfeebled, 


and other symptoms of senility aresapparent. 

Their treatment of contagious diseases 
savors of fear born of ignorance. ‘The 
patient suffering from infectious disease is 
laid out in a frong-mak, or straw hut, in the 
fields. The rich and those with friends 
are given food and water till they recover, if 
indeed they do. The poor and -friendless 
are left in these living graves to starve and 
die. When an entire village is infected, 


the roads leading to it are shut up with 


briers, and a branch of: briers is hung up 
over each house to denote contagion within. 
We wonder whether this ts the origin of the 
thorns stuck up at New-Year’s in Japan to 
ward off disease? Only the rich can, afford 
regular physicians. ‘lhe poor depend upon 
nostrums, charms, and conjurors. ‘The 
great and effectual door of approach, and 
the harvest of usefulness here opened to 
the Christian missionary physician, is too 
manifest to be more than pointed out. 
William Elliot Griffis. 


ON FOOT IN ‘TLASCALA. 


I SHALL not attempt to tell you how we 


reached there--of our three days’ tramp 
through the land of the ‘Toltecs, accom- 
panied by moze and donkey. It matters not 
that we were vagabonds, prowling among 
the ruins of a lost civilization, peering into 
old tombs, crawling on hands and knees 


under pyramids, and eating our lunches 
from the shrines of forgotten gods. Not 
even the exhilaration which overtook us as 
we stood upon the plains of Otumba, where 
Cortez fought his great battle with the ‘Tlas- 
calans, shall find expression here; nor shall 
you know how we drifted all night on the 
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Mexic lake, watching for pirates who did 


not come—and all because our boatmen 
were drunk on fu/gue. ‘These are immate- 
rial to our present purpose. As it was, we 
were three in number, the night was at 
hand, and we found ourselves tired, and hun- 
gry, on the outskirts of a nail village. 
The trio just mentioned did not include our 
donkey, San Ramon, nor the stalwart In- 
dian -boy, Jesus; two by no means unim- 
portant factors in the} “make up” of our 
expedition; so that, strictly speaking —per- 
haps literally you will say, malicious reader 
—we were five. 

Brookdale was an Englishman, tender and 
true. He measured two vavas six by the 
Mexican standard; and his curling beard fell 
over his wide breast in a shower of gold—a 
source of constant wonder to the beardless 
natives among whom we wandered. Crowned 
with a wide sombrero, and armed like a ban- 
dit, he walked the earth like a king of men, 
and we called him chief. 

Phillips, our poet, was cast in a different 
mold. He hailed from Baltimore, and had 
seen the world. Light and wiry in_per- 
son, full of song and anecdote, he moved 
along from day to day, apostrophizing sun, 
moon, and star, investing rocks and trees 
with romantic interest, and telling us wild 
ghost stories at Yight as we sat about the 
camp-fire.. Jesus\loved Phillips, as well he 
might, and kept at his heels all day. We 
noticed, also, that the Indian maidens whom 
we met had sweeter smiles for him than for 
the others, and both the chief and I grew 
jealous. 

The third member of this trio, it is per- 
haps unnecessary to state, was the writer; 
and as he is a dittident youth, reared and 
nurtured among the grizzlies of the kar West, 
he shall be spared the embarrassment of 
further comment. 

“What did you say is the name of this 
town?” asked Phillips of the mese, who, in 
addition to performing the duties of general 
serving-man and donkey-driver, acted also 
in the capacity of guide and local encyclo- 
peda. 

*Chalchiquihuiscle,’ 


the man replied, a 


slight expression of surprise coming into his 
face, induced, no doubt, by recalling the 
fact that he had answered the same ques- 
tion some twenty times before during the 
afternoon. 

“A fine name that,” put in the chief; 
“but it strikes me a more pertinent question 
would be, How far is it to the best hotel and 
a good supper? It is getting so dark that 
I have stabbed myself on a cactus spur.” 

At this juncture we entered a deep cut in 
the road, such as usually introduce the trav- 
eler to Mexican towns. ‘The banks on 
either hand were overgrown with maguey 
and cactus plants, and the dust under foot 
was ankle deep. Once in these depressions, 
the wayfarer cannot see out. He is flanked 
to the right and to the left, and largely at 
the mercy of such free spirits as. choose to 
harass him from the vantage-ground above. 
They have become, as a consequence, the 
theater of many dark and bloody deeds. 
We could see, as we advanced, that little 
crosses rose here and there among the 
bushes, edch one telling a tale of strife and 
death; for it is the custom of these people 
to thus mark the spot where a human being 
dies. As the center of town was neared 
these bush-grown banks gave place to blank 
advbe walls, windowless, cheerless, and for- 
bidding. It was now®very dark, there being 
no moon. ‘The dogs were beginning to 
sniff us from afar, and came yelping to greet 
us in untold numbers, their yellow eyes 
alone being visible. Keeping to the center 
of the road, we plodded onward in the wake 
of Jesus and the donkey, when suddenly a 
small voice arose from the darkness before 
us: ““Ovgan Setores! No quieren lus?” 
This; being liberally interpreted, might be 
rendered, ‘Hello, gents! Don’t you want a 
light?” 

The speaker proved to be an Indian boy of 
about thirteen years. He was accompanied 
by a companion of his own age, and the two, 
warned by the dogs of our approach, had 
come’ out to meet us, proposing, for the 
small consideration of a medio apiece, to pilot 
us into town with a couple of torches. <A 
bargain was struck at once, and the enter- 
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prising youths proceeded to light their lamps, 
which consisted of nothing more than sec- 
tions of old rope dipped in tar. A fine, 
wild light they made, however, angry and 
smoky, but so eminently in keeping with 
their surroundings that we would not have 
exchanged them for Edison’s best.  Step- 
ping to the front, the little chaps waved 
their brands aloft, and the march was re- 
sumed. By the weird light which now fell 
about us, we could see that our newly found 
pilots were completely naked. ‘They skipped 
nimbly forward, their little black bodies glis- 
tening in the torch-light, and looking for all 
the world like imps. I do not think that 
any of us were superstitious; but there was 
something in the situation which suggested 
a nearness to Plutonian regions not alto- 
gether re-assuring to men who had not made 
their peace with their Maker. : 

“T really believe I smell brimstone,” re- 
marked the poet; and for once the chief and 


I did not question, or attribute the saying to_ 


the fervor of his imagination. | 

A quarter of a mile farther on brought us 
to the heart of the town; and the arrival of 
strangers having now been noised .abroad, 
we were soon surrounded by a curious crowd 
of villagers. Jesus had been instructed to 
pilot us to the principal meson, or stopping 
place, and by the time our caravan drew up 
in front of its blank walls we apparently had 
two-thirds of the population of Chalchiqui- 
huiscle in our train. It was a respectful 
crowd, however, and offered no violence; so 
we took no offense at their curiosity, being 
disposed, on the contrary, to enjoy the stir 
our advent had created. ‘The meson con- 
sisted of a corral for animals, surrounded by 
a high mud wall, along one side of which 
ran three or four empty rooms for the 
accommodation of travelers. Furniture 
there was none—nothing but the~ blank 
walls, the bare dirt floor, and the fleas. 
The people, or as many of them as could, 
followed us into this retreat, and watched us 
deposit our traps about the empty rooms. 
In the mean time, we kept a close watch on 
the traps. | 


Supper there was none. ‘The mesonero 
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shrugged his mighty shoulders at the sug- 
gestion. He was a portly chap — bare- 
footed, red-blanketed, straw-hatted. Would 
he kindly suggest some means of replen- 
ishing the inné¥ man? The question caused 
him to reflect. Seeing this, the chief put 
a half-dollar into his hand to help along 
the mental process. Almost immediately it 
occurred to the mesonero that the Senorita 
Josefita had a few chickens and eggs. Per- 
haps she would cook us something. Going 
out, he returned in a few minutes accom- 
panied by a dusky damsel. Her teeth were 
white and even, her eyes lustrous, and her 
hair fell down her back in two long braids. 
Her dress consisted of the two garments worn 
by the women ‘of her class; i. e., a skirt and 
chemise, both of which were scrupulously 
clean. To these charms were added a 
graceful figure and a low musical voice. 

“A perfect Hebe!” muttered Phillips, as 
she stood smiling before us; then address- 
ing the woman in her own language, of 
which he was master, he put in such a plea 
for supper, accompanied as it was with gen- 
tle compliments to his well-pleased listener, 
as Chalchiquihuiscle had seldom heard be- 
fore. Suffice it to say, that in the course of 
an hour a hearty supper was steaming on 
the fefave spread.on the floor of the meson 
—-egys, chicken, /rijoles, chile, tortillas, tunas, 
and a pile of bananas. ‘There were no 
knives and forks, but that mattered little. 
The people stood around and watched us 
eat, and we all enjoyed it. ‘Two dogs quar- 
reled at the last over a bone which the poet 
tossed them, and, in their anger, waltzed 
over the table, -upsetting the coffee; but 
barring this accident all went merrily, and 
towards nine o'clock the reception was de- 


-clared to be at an end, the doors were 


closed, and we went to sleep on the floor. 
Instead of pursuing our journey on the 
following morning, as had been the original 
intention, it was decided to remain a few 
days in Chalchiquihuiscle to see the town 
and make the acquaintance of the people. 
Our departure was hastened, however, by an 
unforeseen occurrence. ‘Towards noon the 
poet, Brookdale, and I were loitering 
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through the f/aza, where the Indians from 
the surrounding country display their vari- 
ous wares and fruits for sale, when a sud- 
den commotion seemed to seize the people, 
extending as far as we could see down 
through the main streets of the village. 
Men, women, and children were on their 
knees, their heads uncovered, all making 
the sign of the cross and bowing themselves 
over to the pavement. Before we could 
make up our minds as to whether an earth- 
quake had struck the town or the judg- 
ment-day had come, an angry voice behind 
us exclaimed : 

‘*PDown on your knees there! 
see God coming?” 

We looked hastily in every direction, but 
could not see Him. We did, however, see 
a small boy dressed in red and white, com- 
ing down the middle of the street ringing 
a bell. Immediately behind him came a 
lumbering old coach drawn by two mules, 
the driver of which carried a red umbrella. 
The significance of the situation at once be- 
came apparent. It was the host, or holy 
sacrament, being borne to some dying per- 
son by the village priest. We had witnessed 
similar scenes before, and knew that we 
must either kneel or run. <A small tempest 
was already brewing about our heads, anda 
dozen angry voices were calling upon us to 
get down. For half a moment we wayv- 
ered, and then the music of a sudden stone, 
as it buzzed past our ears, brought indecision 
to a close. Turning hastily into a side 
street, we fled like three birds to the moun- 
tain. A shower of rocks and vegetables fol- 
lowed. One struck me on the shoulder, and 
another grazed my ear. Brookdale was 
slightly wounded in the hand, the poet 
alone escaping uninjured. Several of the 
Indians followed us into the side street, and 
the stastlingcry of “ Que mueran/os hereticos!” 
was rapidly being taken up by the boys and 
men whom we encountered in our mad re- 
treat. It is difficult to say what the out- 
come of the adventure might have been had 
not relief appeared in an unexpected shape. 
The door of a patio opened suddenly to the 
left, and a voice said: 

Von, I—4. 


Don’t you 
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“Come in here, quick.” 

Instinctively and without hesitation we 
sprung in, and the massive door swung to 
and was bolted behind us. What was our 
surprise on now finding ourselves within 
the walls.of a high inclosure, and standing 
in the presence of Josefita, our peerless 
commiserat of the night before. 

“You have been very imprudent, gentle- 
men,” she said, with a reproachful look in her 
beautiful eyes; “those men would kill you.” 
‘We had already reached similar conclu- 
sions respecting our graceless conduct; for, 
in truth, ‘the offense given to these people 
was foolish and unnecessary. Now, how- 
ever, the deed was done, and we had but to 
consider the best way out of the dilemma. 
Our generous hostess assured us that we 
were safe in her house, and that if we re- 
mained there quietly for a few hours the ex- 
citement in the street would die down, and 
we might resume our wanderings unmolested. 
As there was apparently nothing better to 
do, this advice was adopted, and we re- 
mained until late in the afternoon beneath 
her sheltering roof. I need not tell you 

at we were grateful to our dusky benefac- 
tress. The poet named her Pocahontas at 
once, and proceeded to tell her so many 
sweet things, that I amstill in doubt as to 
the exact state of his heart. Perhaps, in 
view of subsequent adventures, he would 
have returned, @ Za Rolfe, to woo and win 
her, but for the fact that one of Baltimore’s 
fair daughters had a previous claim on his 
affections. At any rate, the chief and I 
grew jealous, as has been previously inti- 
mated. This opportunity for vengeance 
was not, therefore, to be lost; so we 
promptly taught the charming Josefita to 
call him Smith. 

An hour or so after our course of action 
had been determined upon, a small boy, 
furnished by Josefita, was dispatched to the 
meson to advise Jesus of our whereabouts, 
and request his presence. That individual 
put in an appearance somewhat later. He 
had heard of our trouble, but reported that 
all was now quiet in the street. We in- 
structed him to pack the donkey at once, 
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settle with the mesonero, and proceed to a 
spot a few miles distant, on the road leading 
towards the mountains, at which point it 
was proposed to join him after sunset. 
This plan was executed without accident. 
Bidding a sorrowful farewell to our gentle 
hostess, who refused all compensation for 
services, loading us down, on the contrary, 
with fruit and steaming evchiladas, we sallied 
out in the early twilight, and, avoiding the 
center of the town, were soon far out on 
the mountain road, and reunited with Jesus 
-and the donkey. That night we slept ina 
corn stack, and the next day found us far 
up the shaggy sides of Orizaba, camped 
among the pines. 7 

Of the few days that followed, but little 
need now be said. We had been tgjd that 
these lofty regions were the home of certain 
wild animals, such as peccaries, tigers, and 
deer, and the desire to bag a few specimens 
of each had induced our chief to lay out an 
extended and aggressive campaign. He 
alone, poor fellow, was disappointed at the 
outcome, for neither the poet nor I cared 
much for blood. ‘The deer were few and 
shy, the peccaries had apparently emigrated 
to climes unknown, and not a tiger showed 
his nose or snarled his anger at our intru- 
sion upon his domains. ‘The views, how- 
ever, from mountain, spur, and crag, were 
beautiful beyond description; the air was 
sweet and bricing; and the free, wild life, 
with care and all the world beneath our 
feet, made simple existence a source of 
exhilaration. 

The fates had apparently decreed, how- 
ever, that this our pilgrimage must have 
its dark as well as sunny sides. Phillips 
and I were lying in camp one afternoon, 
lazily day-dreaming, when Jesus suddenly 
rushed ,up, breathless and excited, and in- 
formed us that Brookdale had fallen to the 
bottom of a darranca, about a mile distant, 
and was badly hurt. Quickly securing the 
little kit of medicines forming a part of our 
outfit, we hastened to the assistance of our 
unfortunate companion, Jesus leading the 
way at deer-leaps, which taxed the speed of 
the poet and myself to the utmost. We 
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found him lying among the rocks and 
bushes, at the base of the bank over which 
he had fallen. He heard us coming, and. 
raised a cheery cry, but we knew, on reach- 
ing him, that the gritty fellow was trying to 
hide his sufferings; for he was bruised and 
bleeding, and one leg lay doubled under 
him, broken. Phillips, in addition to his 
other accomplishments, had some knowl- 
edge of surgery, which now stood us in 
good need. It would have done you good 
to see him bending over our stricken com- 
rade, his voice a little low and husky, his 
touch as gentle as a woman’s, and his heart 
in his eyes. | 

“Phil, old boy,” finally blurted out the 
chief, “stop looking that way. I’m worth a 
dozen dead men yet.” And he stretched 
out one of his brawny arms, as if to show 
its strength. In truth, however, he was 
very weak, and the necessity for promptly 
removing him to some place where he 
could have care and comfort became each 
moment more apparent. As it was, we 
dressed and splinted the broken limb as 
best we could, and bound up the numerous 
cuts and bruises which had been sustained 
in the terrible fall; then, sending Jesus back 
to camp for blankets and brandy, a hasty 
consultation was had as to what should be 
done. Chalchiquihuiscle was twelve miles 
away. This was the nearest inhabited 
point, and the road was rough, and the 
afternoon half gone. Could we get him 
down there? Would it be safe to go there if 
we could? Should we wait until morning, 
and send for help? Jesus came up and 
was taken into the consultation. He fa- 
vored moving at once on Chalchiquihuiscle. 
The three of us could carry him down. 
He was good for half the load himself; and 
the brave-fellow struck his brown breast in 
pardonable pride. 

“The boys down there may want to toss 
some more stones at us,” suggested the chief, 
with a faint smile. 

“You do not know them,” Jesus an- 
swered, with an approach to dignity that 
surprised us; “my people are not in the 
habit of stoning wounded men.” 
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This course was, therefore, determined 
upon. It did not seem practicable to utilize 
the. donkey, so he was left, tethered in the 
woods, and our camping effects concealed, 
until such time as Jesus could return for 
them. 

. Forming a rude litter of poles and blank- 
ets, upon which our wounded comrade was 
made as comfortable as possible, we started 
with him on a long and laborious tramp 
down the mountain. Jesus led off with the 
foot of the litter, and Phillips and I brought 
up the rear, our burden being adjusted in 


such a manner as to rest upon the shoul-. 


ders. That no light task now lay before us, 
soon became painfully evident. The chief 
was heavy and the road was rough; added 
to which was the necessity for advancing 
with the greatest caution to prevent jolting 
or stumbling, Phillips and I were unused 
to such violent exertion, and stood up under 
it with difficulty. What the poor chief 
suffered no one will ever know, for he did 
not cry nor complain once during those 
- dreary hours while we were shaking his 
broken bones together. Jesus alone seemed 
equal to the occasion, and marched steadily 
forward without sign of fatigue. Looking 
back upon the adventure from this safe dis- 
tance, and recalling our forlorn and dis- 
tressed condition after the first two leagues 
were traversed, I am at a loss to account for 
the pluck and vitality which enabled us to 
persevere. As Jesus frequently suggested, 
however, by way of encouragement, there 
was no remedio; so we kept steadily at it, 
resting every few hundred yards to recover 


sufficient strength and breath for a new move 


onward. | 

While yet a full league distant from our 
point of destination, the night closed 
down, and darkness was added to the 
list of our troubles. Phillips and I were 
now completely exhausted. Weak .and 
trembling in every limb, all our bones and 
muscles bruised and aching, we could no 
longer bear the litter with safety to our com- 
rade, and a dead halt was reached ur the 
middle of the road. ‘To send Jesus forward 
for assistance seemed the only course left, 


and this task the faithful fellow undertook 
with alacrity. Springing forward at a brisk 
trot, his form disappeared in the darkness, 
and we were left like three forlorn old hulks, 
far up the beach, awaiting the return of the 
tide. 

For two long hours we waited, and then 
a sound of voices reached us from down 
the road, followed a moment later by the 
welcome hail of our attendant. The voice 
of the blessed Master, after whom this 
poor Indian boy was named, could not have 
sounded sweeter to the ears of Peter sinking 
in the wave than did this call to our anxious 
ears; for the chief was now in a high fever, 
and his condition alarmed us. I doubt, fur- 
thermore, if the good Samaritan was a hand- 
somer chap than the four brown fellows who 


now stepped out of the gloom to our assist- 


ance. How gently they raised our com- 
rade from the ground, and how lightly they 
walked away with him! In our crippled and 
benumbed condition, the poet and I could 
hardly keep pace with them, and we won- 
dered why they did not stumble or slip in 
the darkness. Half an hour brought us 
down to the level of the plain upon which 
the village stood, and we had _ already 
entered the deep cut, previously described 
in this narrative, when a new and novel inci- 
dent occurred to crown the adventures of the 
day. 

Suddenly, in the road before us, a dozen 
lights flashed out, and the voice of a man 
chanting something in a strange monotone 
reached our ears: ‘The four carriers stopped 
and laid their burden on the ground, all 
removing their hats, and stepping respect- 
fully to one side. Ina moment we found 
ourselves surrounded by a motley crowd of 
men, women, and children, most of whom 
bore lighted candles, and all carrying their 
hats in their hands. At their head was a 
little dark man whom we at once recognized 
as the village priest. Forming a circle about 
the litter in the road, a strange scene ensued. 
Its full significance was lost, perhaps, upon 
the three barbarians present; but we saw 
that it was kindly meant, and were deeply 
touched. For five minutes or so the good 
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padre stood there in the weird light, saying 
prayers, sprinkling water, and making the 
sign of the cross over our wounded com- 
panion. At the close he bent gently over, 
placed his hand on Brookdale’s head, called 
him Azo, and gave him his blessing. 

“Father,” exclaimed Phillips, pushing his 
way impulsively through the crowd, “give 
me your blessing also.” 

I knew what the poet was thinking about. 
This was the man upon whose religion we 
had cast a slight but a few days before, and 
the poet’s heart was touched with penitence. 
At a sign from the priest, the carriers again 
lifted the litter from the ground, and our 
march to the village was resumed, the good 
padre and his flock now forming a part of 
the train. Among the women in the crowd, 
our faithful friend Josefita had been the first 
to greet us, and she at once insisted upon 
our going directly to her house, where all 
the comforts of Chalchiquihuiscle should be 
at our disposal. ‘This kind offer was gladly 
accepted, and we soon had poor Brookdale 
stretched out on a comfortable bed beneath 
her roof. | 

Of the days that followed, the nights of 
pain and the long convalescence, no matter 
now. It is not necessary to remind you 
of the gentle Josefita’s sleepless solicitude, 
watching night and day over poor Brookdale’s 
delirious cot; nor need I tell you how the 
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good padre dropped in each day to chat and 


smoke with us as the chief grew better. 
Time fortunately hung lightly upon our 
hands, and the few weeks spent among these 
kindly people were not all pain and shadow. 
They taught us a new lesson from the great 
book of human nature—a lesson of charity 
and love. | 

It so happened that a grand religious fes- 
tival was held in the village a few days after 
our return, at which congregated all the faith- 
ful from town and surrounding country. At 
night a procession was formed in the streets, 
and the people followed with lighted can- 
dles behind an image of Our Blessed Lady 
of Dolores, borne aloft upon the shoulders of 
four stalwart Indians. The poet and I 
stood by, with heads uncovered now, to see 
them pass. 

“Let’s join them,” suggested that impet- 
uous youth, stooping to grasp the candle 
which a naked urchin offered him. And so 
we fell into line, and followed along all that 
evening with these barefooted worshipers, 
each carrying his lighted taper, and chiming 
in as best he could with the weird music of 
the chant. Nor was this all: for when the 
little fadre saw us in the crowd and came 
up (6 shake hands, we asked him if we might 
not carry one end of the litter upon which 
the Blessed Virgin sat; and that honor was 


conferred upon us. 
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Spiriv of song, whose shining wings have borne 
Our hearts of old to many a clear blue height, 
Comes there the day that leaves our world forlorn 
Of thy low singing in the haunted night? 

For while from out the western radiance low 
Like stars the great dead shining upward go, 
Behold, thy wings are poised to join their flight. 
Yet follow not within the golden door 

Those starry souls; but when the time is full, 

Let thy fair-shining garments, white as wool, 
Glimmer once more across our earth’s green floor. 
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Well was it for thee where the moonlight filled 
The Syrian nights, and all the air was stilled 
With large and simple faith, until men felt 


Somewhat most stern and mighty brooding o’er them, 


And grimly, as Jehovah’s warriorg bore them. 

Well was it for thee where the glad gods dwelt 

In happy Hellas, clasped by silver nights, 

When on the clear blue of Olympian heights 
Apollo’s lyre, and by the reedy stream 

Pan’s shrill, sweet pipe made life 4 sunny dream. 
Well was it for thee in the English wood, 

When red, new leaves were bursting out. of bud, 
And hearts were fresh as young leaves on the elm. 
And well, through all the centuries since, thy realm 
Has loyally been kept for thee; and thou, 
Departing oft, hast still returned: but now 

New powers. devour thy kingdom day by day. 

How shouldst thou come amidst such waste to stay? 


lor even now, across that western glow, 

A keen light whitens coldly in the east, 

And, glittering on the slopes of morning, lo, 

One comes in silver arms; and aye increased 

The sharp light shines, and men, beholding, turn 
from thee and kneel before this wonder new, 
Upon whose crest the conquered stars do burn. 
No white wings gleam, like thine, against the blue, 
Yet swift his foot and strong; and in his hand— 
Ah, bright and terrible!—he bears the brand 

Of truth, and in its gleam the lightning plays. 
Exultant, young, full-armed from spur to helm, 
Spirit of song, he comes to claim thy realm! 

And coldly o’er thy lingering radiance low 
The keener splendors that attend him flow. 

What place is left for thee in all earth’s ways? 


Yet that strong warrior that recks not of thee : 
Shall one day turn his eyes and see thy face 
Shine like a star from some far deep of space; 

And all his spirit unto thee shall yearn, 

Until he call thee back, and win thy grace. 


_ And on thy brow his captive stars shall burn; 


And in wide realms, new-conquered unto thee 
By that great sword, thine olden smile shall shine; 
Unto deep chords of many an unknown sea 
Thy voice shall join its world-old notes divine. 
Milicent Washburn Shinn. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Gabius looked up in amazement, and for 
the moment hesitated to move. It was 
never to be tolerated that any Roman 
soldier should venture even to criticise the 
orders of his superiors, so strict and un- 
questioned was the discipline of the camp. 
But here was a command so manifestly 
beyond the apparent scope of proper gen- 
eralship that the subordinate stood as 
though paralyzed. Could it be that Cleon, 
with his naturally quick perception, had hit 
upon some grand combination, which, with 
the hazard of being at first mistaken for 
error, would finally develop unlooked-for 
results, and impart an unexpectedly brilliant 
conclusion to the short campaign? Or, on 
the contrary, had some mischievous demon, 
striving to undo him, stricken him down 
with sudden fatuity? 

“Do you not hear me?” cried Cleon, 
marking the hesitation of the other, and 
feeling his anger rising. “Depart.” , 

“Yet will not the slaves escape, those 
cohorts being withdrawn?” persisted Gabius. 
“And is it well—” 

“They will not escape!” exclaimed Cleon, 
in what he meant to be a thunder-tone of 
loud rebuke, but which, deadened by his 
inner consciousness of deliberate betrayal 
of his trust, failed in its proper intention, 
and sank almost into the measure of ordi- 

nary speech. “They will not know that we 

are moving away from their rear, so silently 
* will it be done. And when we are gathered 
together at their front, we will hurl ourselves 
in mass upon them, and finish this work 
before the Tribune Balbus can arrive. Is 
it not fit that we, who have borne the heat 
of last night’s battle, should reap the whole 
glory? Shall these late-coming forces at 
this last moment wrest our well-earned 
honors from us? ‘Therefore, now go, and 
do as you are bidden.” 


Thaloe. 
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No longer daring to expostulate, but dis- 
playing incredulity and suspicion in his face, 
Gabius departed upon his errand, leaving 
Cleon standing motionless in anxious wait- 
ing. ‘Troubled, too, in thought, whichever 
way he looked. How else could it be? 
He had issued an order such as no loyal 
man should give; and doing so, he felt that 
he had outwardly demeaned himself, coup- 
ling it, as he had never hitherto conde- 
scended, with explanatory and extenuating 
reasoning to his inferior, And he could 
not fail to see that even Gabius had not 
believed in his lame excuses. What, then, 
would be the action of the Tribune Balbus, 
who least of all men could be deceived, 
and who most of all, having the right to 
speak out his whole mind, would surely do 


so with most bitter and energetic comment? 


To Cleon himself nothing but ruin could 
come from it; and for what? Some of the 
besieged would escape; of that there could 
be no doubt. He had spoken falsely when 
he had asserted that the cohorts could be 
removed from their position without detec- 
tion. But what if, as was most likely, 
Thaloe, among others, did not escape? 
Would it compensate for his own ruin that 
a few unknown slaves should have saved 
their worthless lives, and she be lost? Well; 
the deed was done: he could only remain 
and await the result. 

He,stood still and listened. Irom below 
came the sound of tramping footsteps work- 
ing their way up the winding path, now at 
last so close at hand that he could even 
hear the sharp crash of the breaking vines 
as the ranks spread out on either side and 
tore their passage through the bordering 
vineyards. louder, too, came the voices of 
the legionaries, ringing out cheerily as they 
felt that their march was drawing to an end. 
Now and again, far above all other sounds, 
was heard a trumpet-like voice—the voice 


of the Tribune Balbus, pealing his orders 
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in gruff tones through the serried lines, 
sterner than ever, with anticipation of the 
approaching vengeful carnage. 

From another direction soon came the 

half-hushed tramp of other troops—the 
cohorts creeping from the farther side of 
the crater basin, to take their position in 
a more compact mass at the front. A 
moment more, ‘and they began to gather in; 
the men elate with kindling ardor for the 
strife, but their officers wearing puzzled 
looks, in their well-justified doubt about the 
wisdom of a maneuver into the real pur- 
pose of which it was no part of their duty 
to inquire. In an instant all these had’ be- 
stowed themselves in battle array, in readi- 
ness for the onset, looking eagerly towards 
their leader in hushed expectation of the 
order to advance. ‘There were already more 
than enough assembled to begin thé work, 
yet for the moment Cleon hesitated. Was 
his object gained, or was it doomed to 
failure? 
_. Then from the furthermost point came a 
sudden cry that the insurgents were escap- 
ing, and still Cleon. delayed—doubtingly 
delayed—until the clouding looks turned 
upon him gave assurance that no further 
dallying with the crisis could be tolerated; 
and so at last he yielded to the fate forced 
upon him, and pealed forth his order for 
the onset, 

At once there arose a fierce, impulsive 
shout, yrowing momentarily wilder and 
shriller; and the nearest of the legionaries 
leaping across the now unprotected borders 
of the crater slope, plunged rapidly down in 
hot pursuit of the flying enemy. A mo- 
ment more, and loud cries of rage, pain, 
and exuitation filled the air, as laggard or 
feeble groups were overtaken, and either 
fell fighting desperately for their forfeited 
lives, or were stricken down without resist- 
ance. ‘Then, as though inspired by the 
turmgil, fresh soldiers leaped into the arena 
with yet louder acclaim, until in an instant 
nearly all were engaged in the mingled and 
confused work of destruction and butchery. 
Soon the savage uproar grew more distant, 
as the foremost of the legionaries, crossing to 
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the other side of the basin, pursued the 
scattered fugitives down the farther slope of 
the mountain. 

And then, behind where Cleon remained, 
straining his gaze over the troubled scene, 
suddenly broke forth loud, deep tones of 
anger; andthe Tribune Balbus, riding at the 
head of his cohorts and reining his horse 
up thelast acclivity of the mountain, appeared 
upon the summit. 

“What saturnalia is this?” he cried, his 


‘eyes blazing with the intensity of his newly 


kindled wrath. ‘What contempt of orders 
or what treachery? Who is there to an- 


.swer for 1t?” 


There was only one person to answer for 
it; and Cleon sprung forward to accuse, and 
if necessary, convict himself with the open 
confession of his fault. Better now than 
at any other time, he thought, and let the 
floodgates of his superior’s passion be 
opened at once, and the torrent of wrath be 
outpoured and expended without delay, 
rather than remain sealed to take new shape 
and consistency,and so lead to worse results. 
But before he could speak, one near at hand 
leaned forward and whispered into the ear of 
Balbus a word, and from that an animated 
conference between the two ensued. 

“Say you so?” cried Balbus at length, 
breaking off the muttered conversation. 
“This, then, must be sternly looked into, and 
not lightly passed over. Let me first give 
note to these other matters which need 
present attention, and then, by the immortal 
gods—” 

He did not finish the exclamation; but 
vrasping with nervous energy the hilt of his 
sword, he swept his gaze slowly around, with 
an expression of keen intensity which 
seemed to search into the mind of every 
person in the little group about him, and 
yet at the same time to pass beyond them, 
and piercing through the darkness to gather 
every feature of the distant scene of rout 
and slaughter. Not even upon Cleon, who 
stood ,directly in his front, waiting to be 
questioned, did he bestow more than a pass- 
ing look, treating him like the others,as one 
of too little consequence to be then inquired 
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of or noticed; though, in that instantaneous 
glance, Cleon could read expressions that 
boded no good: deep-seated wrath at the 
orders disobeyed, bitter disappointment at 
the frustration of plans that were to have 
led to a signal triumph, and behind all a 
certain irrepressible joy that the fates had 
at last given into remorseless 
enemy so detested. 

Then, without further delay, striking the 
flanks of his horse, the ‘Tribune galloped 
off around the edge of the crater basin to 
the farther side, whence in an instant his 
harsh voice could be heard ringing through 
the night air, as, in his efforts to repair the 
recent error, he cried out to cut down and 
Spare not. 

Cleon, moving slowly away, repaired to 
his tent, there to await the issue of the 
affair. He could now remain in quiet, hav- 
ing no longer any duties to perform, since 
Balbus had superseded him in the command. 
This, of course, had long been foreseen and 
arranged; and yet, had all things been 
already properly carried out, and, had Bal- 
bus been his friend, the duties of the ser- 
vice might still have been practically divided 
between them, the new commander asking 
counsel of the old. But even this courtesy 
could not now be shown, and Cleon was left 
& supernumerary in the camp which a 
moment before he had,governed; feeling 
himself of less authority, indeed, than even 
the lowest of his centurions. 

Gradually the night wore on, as there he 
sat by the door of his tent and anxiously 
awaited asummons. ‘The hours passed one 
by one, but no message came. ‘This in it- 
self was a cheerless sign, for it gave suspi- 
cion that the Tribune was nursing his wrath 
into a settled and available form, adapting 
it with steady and deliberate reflection to 
purposes of more complete punishment and 
revenge. And little by little Cleon could 
see that the rumor of his impending dis- 
grace and ruin had opened itself about the 
camp. ‘The captains and centurions, whom 


he had so lately commanded, now hurried 
by with averted gaze; and even the com- 
mon legionaries glanced at him askance, with 
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the conscious aspect of men who knew 
something to which as yet it was not safe 
to give expression. 

As time passed on, these glances in some 
became mingled with anger; for had he not 
robbed the soldiers of their rightful spoil? 
For though so many of the insurgents had 
been overtaken and slain, there were hun- 
dreds who had escaped, and in the imagina- 
tion of the pursuers, those were ever the 
ones who had borne upon their persons the 
most coveted booty. Wrathful words began 
to be uttered regarding the loss of those 
illusive spoils; and even such of the soldiers 
as had had the fortune to reap a goodly por- 
tion were angry because it had not proved 
larger. As in the case of one who, com- 
ing back from the pursuit with well-hacked 
sword and dented shield, paused near the 
the tent of Cleon, and exhibited to a little 
knot of comrades a golden collar torn from 
the neck of a butchered slave. But when 
the others envied his good fortune, the 
soldier himself mourned, shaking his head 
and saying: 

“There was a slave in front of me who 
had his legs heavy with golden anklets; and 
where now are they, or who else has gained 
them?” 

Hearing this, and imagining that the dis- 
appointed legionaries cast looks of anger 
and reproach towards his tent, Cleon moved 
away with half-consciousness of guilt, and 
withdrew himself still farther into the darker 
shadow of its doorway. Then the soldiers 
passed on, with new growls of disappoint- 
ment, and Cleon remained, awaiting that 
summons which did not come, and revolv- 
ing over and over the same sequences of 
disturbing thought, in vain attempts to get 
comfort from them. 

He found, as he did so, his reflections 
becoming more and more alloyed with 
bitterness; for now, in addition to other con- 
siderations, cruel doubts began to arise as 
to whether, after all and apart from this 
present trouble, his whole life had not 
been a mistake: not merely now, but far 
back to the time when all had been bright- 


-ness about his- path, and applause and 
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glory had accompanied him, and no clouds 
had threatened to obscure his fair horizon. 
Not a mistake in the way that he had once 
imagined it, when at that chance gather- 
ing at the bath so few days before, he had 
given impulsive vent to his one transitory 
rebellion of spirit against duty, disposing 
himself for the moment to weigh his years 
of hardship and service against his glory, 
and to find his career a failure, inasmuch 
as it lacked those other glittering attrac- 
tions which could so much more easily 
be gathered in the paths of gayety and 
pleasure. But he began to wonder whether 
it might not prove the most commendable 
course of life to treat not only pleasure but 
honor with contempt, and to couple himself 
with some earnest duty, without considera- 
tion of any resulting glory or reward. For 
what, if he regarded recompense at all, had 
been the result of his earnest efforts to 
shape out a glorious career for himself? 
I.o! cruel fate had interfered, and in an 
hour had destroyed all that he had so far, 
with such unremitting diligence of purpose, 
accomplished for himself. 

Even had it been otherwise, and were the 
star of his destiny still to shine resplendently 
over him, pointing its rays to yet newer 
glories, what would it profit him? Honor, 
after all, was like the grosser pleasures of 
the senses—-a mere earthly phantom and de- 
ception. Where peace of soul was needed, 
did honor give the faintest promise of it? 
He had often noted how men of state and 
condition, lying down to die, had not be- 
wailed or repented of their lives of ease and 
luxury: so far, well. But when the great 
self-denying statesmen and generals of the 
empire had ‘taken their turn at mingling 
with the dust, had their gathered fame and 
honors proved any comfort to them? 

Then, as Cleon’s thoughts carried him still 
farther along that one line of argument, 
even to a momentary forgetfulness of his 
present sad condition, new fields of reasoning 
spread themselves out alluringly before him. 
Since men were thus left to grope in blind- 
ness, living and dying in hopeless uncertainty, 
though the gods of Olympus might so easily 
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have pointed out the true end of existence, 
and have let it be known whether the pleas- 
ures of ease or the rewards of exertion should 
most earnestly be striven for, of what real 
consequence to men could these gods be? 
Not merely did they neglectfully leave 
everything in mist and darkness, not mani- 
festing whether they would most readily ap- 
prove of this or that course of life, but they 
seemed not to regard with interest any 
course at all. | 

Could it be true, indeed, as so many be- 

lieved, that there was only one God, and he 
the God of the Christians? Of a surety, 
there seemed to be a mysterious power 
somewhere which needed to be better com- 
For nothing could be more 
certain than that, though the believers in 
the gods of Rome died calmly and with 
resignation, it was with the calmness and 
resignation of ignorance and despair; while 
in Thaloe he saw a young girl who, joyful 
in the hope of something better to come—- 
But why ponder upon this, either? Whence 
was any light to come—at least, to himself, 
the hardened, so long unreasoning soldier? 
Soon the first faint gleam of pale gray 
light about the east showed that, though 
the darkness had not yet begun to pass 
away, the morning hours were at hand; 
and then a single figure, approaching with 
hasty steps, flung himself into the tent. It 
was not the figure of the expected messen- 
ger from the Tribune Balbus, but that of the 
page, Camillus. 

“You have come?” said Cleon, with some 
bitterness. “I thought that you, too, had 
abandoned me.” 

“T do not well know how I ought to act,” 
responded the page; ‘‘I cannot but feel that 
for the sake of Alypia I should be very angry. 
And yet, I have so loved you that I cannot 
resist coming hither to warn and if possible 
save you. You must fly, Cleon, and at 
“once.” 

“From what? And whither should I 
fly?” asked Cleon, moodily. 

“From disgrace — destruction — death 
exclaimed the other, hurriedly; “your ene- 
mies have been thronging to the Tribune 
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Balbus, and have told him that you pur- 
posely allowed these insurgents to escape.” 


“They told him only the truth, Camillus. 


To you, at least, who know so much already, 
I can own it. Could I stand by and see 
Thaloe perish, and nct raise a hand to save 
her?” 

“Tt may be—it may be so. I stop not 
now to ask you whether you did it with in- 
tent or not. But this I know, Cleon, that 
the Tribune has sent to Nero by a swift 
messenger the story of your fault, and asks 
that he may have authority here to deal with 
you for it.” 

“And then?” demanded Cleon, partially 
arousing from the stupor of his thoughts, 
but hardly as yet realizing the imminence of 
the situation. 

“To you not see?” responded the other, 
with all the desperation of frenzy. ‘‘He 
will here disgrace you—will even claim the 


right to put you to death, as one who has_ 


disobeyed orders upon the field of battle; 
and none can save you!” 

“Nay, this shall never be!” cried Cleon, 
now fully awakened to the danger, and start- 
ing to his feet with sudden - resolution. 
“ Disgrace—even death—I can be prepared 
for, but not to meet it ignobly at the traitor- 
ous pleasure of a jealous enemy! I will 
leave this place at once! I will go myself 
to Nero, and there confess all my fault and 
seek his pardon.” 

“You will surely not do that?” exclaimed 
the page, with yet greater alarm. “What 
hope can you have from one who never 
spares even his own kin when he is angry?” 

“What else is there that I,can do, Camil- 
lus? Would you have me leave the camp 
and skulk off into the mountains, like these 
slaves who have just fled--to be there 
tracked with all the ingenuity that malice 
and hatred can invent, and surely, at the end, 
be captured? ‘That fate, at least, shall not 
be mine. 
and in my own presence decree my sentence. 
It may be that he will pardon. Perchance 
I may find him at his table, his heart mel- 
lowed with wine or with some stale jest, so 
that he will be disposed towards mercy. He 
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is not wont to look too remorselessly upon 
deeds committed for a maiden’s love.” 

“Not upon his own deeds thus com- 
mitted, Cleon; but when another has done 
the same, who so unpitying as he?” 

“It may be as you say. Even with him 
there may be no hope. But if the Cesar 
himself decrees the utmost penalty, it will 
be death with dignity. To fall upon my 
own sword in the palace court, or to die 
with open veins in my bath, with my friends 
about me: that surely would be better than 
sudden, ignominious execution here. ‘There- 
fore, I will now go to Nero, appearing before 
him as befits a suppliant, and one conscious 
of his fault.” | 

With that, Cleon took off from his helmet 
the few insignia which marked his rank, un- 
buckled and laid aside his sword, and ina 
moment stood in no way differing in appear- 
ance from one of the common leyionaries, 
except in the richer material of his tunic. 

**Now let us go,” he said; “I will leave 
my horse behind me, and will procure an- 
other in the city below; for were I recog- 
nized, I might even now be stopped. This 
time I must stealthily depart from my own 
camp; to-morrow-——why, to-morrow I shall 
either be able to return a pardoned man, or 
else be dead, indeed. And little now does 
it seem to matter which it may be.” 

“Tet us only think of the former,” ex- 
claimed Camillus, in a sudden ecstasy of 
hope. “All may yet be well. Nero may 
forgive; and Alypia, should she know of 
this, may forget. And so—” 

“Poor boy!” interrupted Cleon, in com- 
passionate tone, arresting himself, for the 
few steps already taken had brought them 
to the outer border of the camp, where, at a 
little distance, a solitary sentinel stood at 
his post, keeping up, in the relaxed and 
needless discipline of a finished campaign, 
the mere form of watchfulness. ‘Have you 
yet learned so little of the world as not to 
know that all must now be over between 
Alypia and myself? Do you not perceive 


that even were I pardoned for this fault of 
mine, none the less will the memory of it 
always hang about my name, so that in the 
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future I shall be hindered from any further 
trust or increase of authority? And is 
Alypia made of such a mold that she can 
attach her fortunes to those of a ruined, 
baffled man? With her, ambition must go 
before love, else the latter will lose its zest 
and die. I blame her not. <A month ago, 
and I myself could not have truly loved, I 
thought, except where fame and promotion 
pointed out the way. Therefore, I say, I 
blame her not. She will turn from me now, 
whatever the issue of my journey. Let her 
but think of me as one to whom she will 
wish well, and it is all I can ask. And 
now, farewell. Be not disconsolate. <A few 
short hours, and everything may yet turn 
out for good.” | 

“T hope, and yet I fear—” _ 

“Why look you so strangly, Camillus? 
What further have you upon your mind?” 

“1 do not know whether— -Nay, I will tell 
it all, Cleon. ‘Two weeks ago, before I had 
left Rome, I passed your house upon the 
Aventine Hill, and, as I gazed up, the bust of 
your ancestor fell, seemingly of its own 
accord, from over the doorway. What 
should this portend, if not the ruin of your 
family ?” 

“A simple matter, after all,” responded 
Cleon, though with some difficulty gather- 
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ing a smile upon his face; for in a Roman’s 
eyes the omen was a fearful one, and for the 
moment it smote him with dismay. “A sim- 
ple matter. ‘The stone supporting the bust was 
old and worn; therefore, it fell. A week ago, 
the circumstance might easily have troubled 
me; but now—how it is, I cannot tell, Ca- 
millus, but it seems to me that this day there 
have been mists passing away from before my 
mind, so that I see some things more clearly 
than before, and can afford to disregard 
other matters that once would have surely 
tormented me. So, though for the instant 
I felt startled at what you have mentioned, 
I can yet laugh at it, as one of those idle 
fancies which henceforth may have no hold 
upon me forever. And yet, perhaps even 
now too easily I fortify myself. I may yet 
return to all our olden superstitions. I 
cannot tell how it will be. I feel myself 
groping in the twilight, and any step may 
bring me either into bright sunlight or carry 
me back to darkness. Well, once again, 
farewell. Whatever happens, do you, Ca- 
millus, think of me as one who loved you 
always as himself.” 

With that he threw his arms about the 
page and pressed him to his heart; and then, 
gliding past the inattentive sentinel, began 


the descent of the mountain. 
Leonard Kip. 
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He could not be among those mighty men, 
The Argonauts—their poem was the State; 
Their hands were wed to pick and pan, and fate 
Gave not to them to wield the slender pen. 
Nor yet can we that followed after, when 
The way was easy through the Golden Gate, 
The glories: of the ‘western land relate; 
They lie around us, but our thoughts again 


‘Turn backward to the 


home of younger days, 


We cannot love the old and new the same. 

But from her children one shall rise ere long 
To give her mystie legends fitting lays, 

To make her birds and flowers known to fame, 

And match her mountains with his lofty song. 
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THE wind had been carousing all night, 
and was yet as fresh in the morning as 
morning itself. Not a winter wind, blind 
and sodden with rain, but a summer wind, 
full of hilarious fancies. 

As early as dawn the dust of a long 
drought could be seen swirling in broken, 
distorted wreaths, or seething in thick, red- 
dish-gray clouds, or whirling aloft in irregular 
columns, only to be sifted downward as if 
from the very zenith. 

The grim hopelessness of an. unlighted, 
unwarmed ocean had passed into the fog 
pouring with noiseless swiftness over the 
‘Twin Peaks. Ridge after ridge possessed, 
Pioche’s Quarry, standing out a red ragged 
scar against the farther hill-slopes, - was 
stealthily fallen upon and turned into a 
looming mystery. ‘The valley, so called as 
an approach to a specific designation, with 
its poor, unpainted houses, its fiercely har- 
ried, unpainted windmills, its dreary roads 
ending abruptly, as if tired of leading no 
whither, became yet more chill and cheer- 
less. For in the valley, as in a caldron, 
those dim, voluminous vapors, worried by 
Opposing gusts, seemed to boil with sound- 
less fury, tossing wild, steamy tatters sky- 
ward. 

At six o'clock, the only life stirring with 
any vigor ran bleating on four cloven hoofs, 
being bearded and horned for predatory 
raids. ‘l'rue, that with the first blink of re- 
luctant day, human figures began to detach 
themselves from low doorways, and to move 
about with what distinctness the dusty and 
foggy atmosphere allowed: but life in these 
forms could not be said to express itself 
vigorously. 

Soon horses in dangling harness were led 
forth from a long blackened stable. Carts 
tilted on end, their shafts stretched stiffly 
heavenward in dumb, inanimate appeal, and 


heavier dump-wagons, their tongues forlornly 
aground, added an occasional creak and 
clank to the rattle of harness and stamping 
of sober hoofs. 

At half-past six precisely, a gaunt yet 
feminine shape appeared in a darkened 
doorway fronting the stable, with the me- 
chanical suddenness of a figure moved by 
clock-work. Uttering a single word, she 
flashed back out of sight. Brief as the 
briefest military order, and quite as unintelli- 
gible, the effect of this word was instanta- 
neous. A human thread was spun hurriedly 
from the tangle of men and _ horses and 
carts, stretching past the barn, and seeming 
to break off when the last man disappeared 
through the same doorway whence all had 
been summoned. 

The tramp of rough boots, the scraping 
of benches, merged immediately in a clatter 
and clash of table utensils. This and the 
guttural hurry of many voices announced 
the eager discussion of a work-a-day break- 
fast at Tom Bartmore’s. 

The “boss” —to use the colloquialism 
under which ‘Tom Bartmore was freely and 
familiarly spoken of —breakfasted later, at 
irregular hours. 

The square white house on the corner, 
quite a block distant from stables and 
“camp,” was his house. ‘The garden, shel- 
tered by a tall board fence and taller euca- 
lyptus trees on the north and west, was 
Annetta’s garden. 

“For without my working and planning, 
she was wont to ask, her air at once saucy 
and conclusive, “who would ever have 
thought of it?” | 

True, Tom Bartmore now and again as- 
serted himself ina horticultural suggestion, 
having all the force of a command; true, 
old Refugio fairly bristled with notions of 
his own which Annetta oftener humored 
than combated; yet nobody openly disputed 
Annetta’s supreme ownership. 
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There, then, in the long garden, quite as 

early as dawn, something other than tossing 
petisporum or nodding Jacqueminot roses 
was stirring feebly. A banging shutter, a 
creaking windmill, had invaded old Refugio’s 
slumbers with presage of disaster. Would 
his young locusts withstand those fierce 
flaws? 
A very Little later than dawn, the front 
door of the silent house opened. A girl 
stepped forth as lightly and as gayly as a 
bird. She stood a moment, her clear eyes 
flashing here and there across the flower 
beds, then uttering a sharp exclamation, ran 
forward. 

“QO, Refugio!” 

Her ancient henchman looked, and came 
hobbling. 

“That horrid frame!” scolded the girl. 
“It has blown down, dragging my darling 
fuchsia with it. Alone, the bush would have 
grown stout enough to weather any storm. 
Why have you trained it to lean?” 


Was there an earnestness, almost passion- 


ate, in the query? 

Refugio thought of nothing but the ac- 
companying gesture. Annetta had flung 
aside the espalier. 

“No, no!” croaked the willful septuage- 
narian. 

Annette rose to her feet, possessed by 
strange, confused longings. She saw and 
did not see the warped back bowed before 
her. She saw and did not see the corrugated 
neck, brown as an adode, showing between 
two parted locks of long scant hair. She 
saw and did not see the dark, knotted fin- 
gers digging eagerly into the scarce darker 
earth. Old Refugio was having his way, 
setting up the stupid green ladder again; 
and, having his way, he was as happy as a 
child. 

‘Bonita, bonita!” he grunted. 

“Will it live?” asked Annetta, absently. 

Refugio lifted his wrinkled, sapless face 
toward hers. A meaning sparkle- lighted 


his purblind eyes. More eagerly still he 
grunted: ’ 

“ Bonita, Senorita.” 

Annetta understood now. Smiling faintly 


upon this humble and senile adoration, she 
moved slowly away. 

From the garden gate where she presently 
took her dreamy stand she could gaze across 
a wide sweep of country. Pioche’s Quarry 
asserted its bold, jagged side through the 
parting fog; but mists still boiled in the 
valley. The dust still rose, blurring now a 
hill, now a hollow, now blearing the very 
sky; and through this dust, the carts began 
tou pass. At the first familiar creak, An- 
netta’s dream dissolved. Her languid pos- 
ture was quickened into pleased expectancy. 
Slanting her broad hat toward the wind, and 
keeping a hand upon its brim, she had a 
smile and nod for every poor fellow looking 
her way. | 

The line of carts, often broken, seemed 
interminable; but Annetta’s interest in it 
ended suddenly enough. A figure, uncouth 
as the rest to a casual eye, appeared stand- 
ing up boldly to guide a span of large black 
horses. 

Annetta beckoned impulsively. 

One team coming to an unexpected stand- 
still, the way was effectually blocked for a 
long succession of carts yet invisible. Pa- 
tient equine noses were thrust inquiringly 
over tailboards just ahead. Impatient voices 
objurgated the unknown cause of the delay. 

The man whom Annetta had beckoned 
had leaped from his wagon and was stand- 
ing, hat doffed, at the gate. 3 

“T want your help to-day, Dan,” said An- 
netta. 

Nothing was answered in words. Dan 
resumed his wagon and his reins; but only 
to drive hurriedly aside. 

The rude procession now moving on, 
Annetta might have continued to nod and 
smile in gracious morning salutation; but 
between the grinding wheels, from under 
the very hoofs of the stolid horses, somebody 
was puffed, as it were, to the bars of the 
high gate. A small man, fearfully and won- 
derfully made, yet instinct with the liveliest 
gallantry. He greeted Annetta cheerily: 

‘To mea good morning,” he said; “but 
alas!” —with an exaggerated sigh—‘“to my 
poor little one bad, bad, bad.” 
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Annetta looked rather than spoke a sym- 
pathy so beaming that the twisted little 
creature volubly continued: 

“And the moulin-a-vent—to my ’ouse, all 
night it run, run like a race-’orse. Why did 
I not to fasten it? J.ook at dese so unhappy 
legs” —indicating some members terminat- 
ing in splay-feet. ‘Could I climb wiz zem? 
Alas! I ’ave not ozare. Behold, zis morn- 
ing ze moulin-a-vent is broken. You will 
speak to Monsieur, your husband?” 

Annetta laughed, “ My brother, sir!” with 
genuine amusement. 

“Aha?” cried the tiny Frenchman, ‘an 
angel honly could pardon a meestake so un- 
pardonable!” Having fairly kissed out 
these words at the tips of his long yellow 
fingers, he offered them to Annetta, as upon 
an improvised salver. 

“You will intercede for me wiz Monsieur, 
your brozare?” 

She promised cordially to do so the in- 
stant he awoke. 

In a very little while after this supplica- 
tion was ended, and the withered supplicant 
had writhed himself away, a figure altogether 
different from his and from old Refugio’s 
stood awaiting Annetta’s orders. 

A figure that would have been kingly in 
fine attire, but now, poorly clad, reared itself 
aloft, calmly unconscious of strength or 
beauty. 

“We must begin with that central plat, 
Dan,” Annetta declared, ‘“‘and never rest 
until it is finished.” 


Dan at once devoted himself to this ap- - 


pointed task. Annetta, too, worked on, 
chatting cheerily. 

“Tet me have my way, Dan,” she cried 
presently, in her gay voice, “and you'd be 
astonished at the wholesale changes I'd 
bring about.” 

The girl’s energy of utterance brought her 
naturally to her fect. She forgot the pinks 
she was tying into decorous clumps of 
bloom. Using not her fingers—for these 


were incased in garden-gloves the worse for 
contact with the moist soil—but the back 
of her hand she pushed her broad hat off 
her flushed and happy face: “I'd just blow 
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up those black, hideous barns with gun- 
powder. Nothing less than a grand explo- 
sion could express my relief at getting rid of 
them. New buildings should appear magic- 
ally in their stead. ‘The men’s quarters 
should be as fresh as well-seasoned lum- 
ber and paint could make them. Iron 
cots should take the place of those miser- 
able wooden bunks. ‘That dreadful pond 
should be drained, and the hollow filled in. 
Then, Dan, the cruel fever would disappear 
forever.” 

Dan rose up slowly from the border he 
was weeding, not so much to straighten his 
back as to relieve his surcharged breast by 
a long, quivering sigh. 

‘*But thim as the faver’s took, Miss Bairt- 
more,” he said, “cud niver be brought here 
agin.” 

“Ah, Dan, if it might be!” murmured the 
girl, her gray eyes quick with compassion. 
“Forgive me. I did not mean to touch 
upon—upon anything to remind you—-of—” 

She hesitated to be the first to speak the 
name so lately expunged from the lists of 
the living. 

Her sympathy fell upon that parching 
heart as dew falls on flowers whence the 
thirsty sun has drunk the sap. But how 
could Dan answer her soft “ Forgive me” ? 

Meeting her lifted gaze, his lip trembled, 
as if feeling after a language fitly to embody 
his thoughts. His blue, dark eyes filled 
slowly. | 

“The world wud be a place for the howly 
angels to live in, Miss, if you cud have your 
say.” 

“IVhat sort of angels, Dan?” laughed 
Annetta, eager to help the talk into a livelier 
channel. And she shook her gloved finger 
with an engaging air of reproach. 

* Arrah, miss, whin will I ever be afther 
gittin’ the right twisht to me tongue?” 
queried Dan, in deep perplexity. | 

“Soon, very soon!” retorted Annetta. 
“T promise you that. So try again. Now!” 

He tried again, gaining her enthusiastic 
approval. 

“T shall be proud of my pupil some day,” 
said she. 
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‘“‘Indade, an’ I hope so”—dubiously. 

“But you must be more certain of your- 
self’—showing a little impatience. “Think 
of the long way you've come by sea and 
land to reach this fair country you’d set 
your heart on. Were there no dangers? 
They could not stop you. How bravely 
you pushed forward! Push on bravely now, 
Dan, in this new journey toward an honor- 
able place among men. ‘There’s nothing 
can stop you, if only you have a glowing 
wish and an indomitable will to rise.” | 

Dan weeded steadily for a while after 
Annetta’s buoyant tones were still. 

‘‘T was determined to come here mesel’, 
miss,” he began, at last, ‘and determined to 
bring Johnny. We'd heard mighty parables 
of Californy. I cudn't tell yez the half o’ 
the high hopes we had together. An’ where 
are they all to-day?—wid Johnny in the 
ground. Why, miss, I sometimes thinks as 
the stir and the demur’”— putting a coarse 
hand against his breast — “inside us 1s 
all wrong —all wrong. Betther to shtay 
where yez are put, be it in high place or 
low.” 

“Don’t talk so, Dan! You shall not.” 

She did not hide from him the pain his 
words gave her. 

“Don't disappoint me. I can't bear dis- 
appointment. I should stagnate —I should 
die”— looking the very picture of healthful 
loveliness, despite that transient trouble in 
her wide gray eyes—‘‘without things to help 
me; without interests outside myself: not 
mild, general interests, but those both keen 
and absorbing.” 

Whether or no Dan recognized the truth 
that the girl’s thoughts had traveled away 
from him, he presumed not to answer. “So 
Annetta stood whirling her broad hat in one 
hand, her uplifted brow grown dreamy. 
When she came to herself and her surround- 
ings, she said in a matter-of-fact voice, “I 
haven't had a bite of breakfast yet.” 

“If you're goin’ in, Miss,” exclaimed 
Dan, “shall I be afther hoein’ the cinter 
when I've weeded this bordher?” 

“No!” with a little shriek, “I havent 
forgotten how you once hoed up all my 


poor, pretty forget-me-nots. [ll be back by 
the time you have finished here.” 

Casting her more serious fancies behind 
her; Annetta walked briskly toward the 
house, entering by a rear door. 

A stout-armed, broad-shouldered girl of 
twenty or so was getting breakfast in a 
kitchen full of odors promising generous 
morning fare. 

“What, Maggy!” cried the young mistress. 
“You're. surely not putting in the biscuit 
already? I don’t expect to see any signs of 
Tom this hour.” 

‘* Howsomever,” returned the other, with 
a good-natured quickness, “you'll be afther 
seein’ himsel’ if you'll shtep intil the office. 


For the matther o’ that, he’s been askin’ for — 


yez.” 

“Tom asking for me?” repeated Annetta, 
her countenance not altogether guiltless of 
anxiety. 

That room in the Bartmore house which 
was called the “office” had been recent- 


‘ly added to the main building; an_ ugly 


excresence Annetta had in vain protested 
against. It could be entered directly from 
the yard. To enter it from within one 
must needs cross Bartmore’s sleeping-cham- 
ber. 

Maggy’s information had prepared Annetta 
for an empty bed, and use had accustomed 
her to the disorder always consequent upon 
her brother’s toilet-making. Without paus- 
ing now to answer the silent appeal of a 
general disarray, she stepped airily into the 
adjoining apartment. What if she could 
not understand just why Tom should be up 


so early, nor why he had been asking for \ 


her? No purely speculative anxiety ever 
sat heavily on Annetta. ‘There are always 
pleasant ways of accounting for the un- 
expected. 

The girl had thought to find her brother 
alone and absorbed in his morning paper. 
He was not alone. 

The morning paper lay in a compact, 
undisturbed roll upon his desk. 

A person whose bearing was extremely 
dispirited occupied the merest edge of a 
chair near the outer door of the office. 
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Bartmore, apparently answering some re- 
monstrance or appeal, was delivering him- 
self of his ideas in loud, overbearing tones. 

“Well, see here, Patsey, if you can keep 
from making a beast of yourself you may pick 
up your living about the ‘camp’ for the next 
day or two. You know what that means. 
I don’t grudge a bone to a hungry dog. If 

a ‘boy’ should knock off, and you're fit to 
step into his shoes, why, d-———n it, I'll give 
you one more chance.” 

At the word “beast,” the dispirited figure 
had put forth his hand, palm outward, in a 
deprecatory gesture. A hard palm, grimed 
and calloused, one would think, to the very 
bone. At Bartmore’s admission in regard 
to prospective work, heavily conditioned as 
it was, the shock-head lifted itself eagerly, 
showing a pair of bleared and humid eyes. 

“May the saints reward your ginerosity, 
Misther Bairtmore,” was huskily uttered as 
soon as the other had ceased speaking. 
“Faith, I’ve see where dhrink’ll fetch me, 
an’ I’ve done with it, Misther Bairtmore. 
- Curse whusky, sir, but it’s—” 

He got no farther. 

“Come, come, man!” interjected Bart- 
more, his fine nostrils dilating with moral 
indignation, “that will do. Don’t you see 
the lady, sir?” 

The first acknowledgment, this, Bartmore 
had chosen to yield of his sister’s presence. 

Plunged afresh into the deeps of humility, 
Patsey was elaborating a rambling apology, 
addressed by turns to the arm of Bartmore’s 

chair and to the floor beneath Annetta’s 
feet, when he was again interrupted. 

A knock came at the outer door. 

“See who’s there,” commanded Bartmore, 
impersonally. 

Patsey sprung with clumsy eagerness to 
do this bidding. 

A man was there, whose business Bart: 
more seemed to know better than he knew 
the man himself. | 

“Ay, ay, Cap.,” he exclaimed, before the 
other could do 
“T’ll try to have 
this afternoon.” 
Bartmore chose 


that ground broken for you 
Then laughingly—for so 
sometimes to speak his full 


more touch his hat. 
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mind—‘“you see, I’ve too many big con- 
tracts on my hands to make sure of remem- 
bering odd jobs. However—here, Patsey.” 

This direct summons found Patsey lapsed 
into a dumb restlessness of brow and eyes, 
which, taken in connection with a protrud- 
ing jaw, fringed from ear to ear, was fairly 
simian in its suggestions. 

“‘Yis, Misther Bairtmore”-—springing for- 
ward as eagerly as before. 

“Run to the barn and tell Jerry to keep 
back three picks and two shovels at noon. 
They'll be needed to dig a foundation for 


“Clay,” said the stranger. 

“To be sure—for Mr. Clay; do you hear?” 

“Vis, Misther Bairtmore.” | 

And Patsey instantly shambled off on his 
errand. ‘The stranger merely lingered to 
touch his hat to Annetta, and nodding care- 
lessly to Bartmore, went his way. 

A sudden draught of air, bursting through 
the house, flared the open fire, billowed the 
curtains, and banged to the office doors. 
Brother and sister were now shut in to- 
gether. How sad that ever between those 
nearest each other in all the world a 
téte-a-téte should be the last thing desired! 

Sensitive to delicate shades of expression, 
both facial and vocal, where her brother was 
concerned, Annetta had already had her 
misgivings. Seeing into what .lines_ Bart- 
more’s countenance hastily fell, she was not 
re-assured. 

‘There zs something wrong,” she thought, 
quite as if she had been all along gayly com- 
bating any such idea. ‘What can it be?” 

Struggling heroically against a conviction 
that Tom was not only angry, but angry 
with her, Annetta grasped at every subject 
likely to be wrath-averting, and hurriedly 
presented each. 

“T told Maggie that you wouldn't be up 
for an hour yet”—an artificial cheeriness in 
voice and manner. “But breakfast ts nearly 
ready, and we have opened that new case of 
tea, and Maggie has steeped some for you.” 

Bartmore paid not the slightest heed. 

“Where have you been?” he asked dryly. 

““T? Why, at the front gate”—her heart 
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fluttering in her breast. ‘Old Monsieur 
‘Caron (your new tenant, you know) was 
talking tome. He says that Madame—his 
‘poor little one’ he calls her”—with a laugh 
not purely spontaneous—“‘is very ill again. 
And he says his windmill is broken, and he 
begs you will have it mended.” 

Neither did Bartmore give the slightest 
heed to these hasty sentences. Annetta 
had laid one round arm along his shoulders, 
and was nervously picking at his thick, short 
curls: He rose as if utterly oblivious of 
any embrace. He squared himself on his 
strong legs, either hand in either pocket, 
and studied her with glances momentarily 
harder. The muscles, twitching at the cor- 
ners of his mouth, gradually dragged his lips 
upward, causing the tips of a thick, reddish- 
brown mustache to bristle. 

“You've been out at the front gate, eh?” 

These words were uttered less as a query 
than as a conclusion. ‘Then turning his 
back upon her as upon a temptation toa 
quick outburst of temper yet unripe, Bart- 
more paced down the room. 

Annetta gave herself heavily, for so buoy- 
ant a creature, to the chair her brother had 
just vacated. 

_Bartmore could not restrain his tongue to 
the end of his appointed track. He twisted 
about suddenly, and facing his sister as he 
strode, “More than that,” said he, “it seems 
to be a custom of yours to plant yourself 
at the gate between six and seven of 
mornings.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Tom!” cried Annetta, 
somewhat relieved by so trivial seeming an 
accusation, “even were what you say true, 
need you stare at me, and sneer in this 
cruel fashion?” 

After the manner of splenetic folk, Bart- 
more first carped at Annetta’s phraseology. 

“QO, yes!” he ejaculated, “sneer and 
stare, stare and sneer. ‘lhen why the devil” 
—bringing out the objectionable word with 
a criticism-defyiag force—‘‘don’t you confess 
that you are gone—dead gone on one of 
iny—my hired men. I tell you it’s no 
secret.” 

Annetta’s heart began to flutter again, and 


more violently. What was coming next? 
Not poor old Dan Meagher’s name, she 
hoped and prayed. 

“OQ Tom, Tom!”—she cried within her- 
self, the question she dared not put aloud. 
“Can I never, never interest myself in any- 
body but you instantly see something wrong 
in it?” 

Did Dan silently adore her? Even the 
faintest suspicion of such a state of affairs 
brought exhilaration to a life that at best 
was very lonely. She always thought of 
him as “poor old Dan.” Yet a mere boy, 
barely twenty-two, Dan was unique in her 
eyes. So strong, so simple, so patient. 
She had been drawn toward him when 
Johnny died. She had written the sorrow- 
ful news home for him to old Ireland. Bet- 
ter than any one else she realized his terrible 
loneliness. ‘To divert his mind, to waken 
wholesome ambition in him, she had begun 
to teach him of long evenings when Tom 
was away. 

But Bartmore had almost immediately 
continued: “Confess that you plant yourself 
at the front gate every morning—and at 
noon and at night, for aught I know—just 
to advertise your damned predilection. Dan 
Meagher, indeed!” 

And Dan Meagher in the garden that 
very instant by Annetta’s open invitation! 

Tom!” 


She gasped this mechanically. Her mind 


was shaping actions, not words. 


“I’ve heard what makes me want to cut _ 


his dirty heart out.” 

‘““You must tell me what you have heard, 
Tom.” Then with uplifted finger, ‘*Wasn’t 
that the door-bell?” 

Bartmore vouchsafing no answer, Annetta 
was willing apparently to consider herself 
mistaken. She whirled half about on the 
office-chair, her right hand toward the desk 
whereon were scattered business blanks, with 
“Thomas Bartmore, Street Contractor,” 
printed across the top. Of these blanks 
several had been irregularly scribbled over, 
the terms and figures used hinting at the 
making up of a bid for street-work. 

“After all the favor I have shown the 
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scoundrel”—so Bartmore—‘“paying him his 
day’s wages again and again for twaddling 
his time away in your garden!” 

Annetta was toying with a lead-pencil. 

“T’ll tell you this—” Bartmore began. 

He was staring at Annetta as if barely 
conscious of her identity. 

“That bell did ring, Tom!” she inter- 
rupted emphatically. 

She was twisting a corner torn from one 
of the scattered blanks in her trembling 
fingers. 

“T must call Maggy—no; she is probably 
dishing up breakfast.” 

She herself ran, dreading to hear Tom 
following. ‘The front-door key moved ob- 
stinately in the lock. ‘The door stuck. It 
seemed an age before she could pull it open, 
yet thrusting forth her head, there was Dan 
still weeding the border. 

His back was towards her. She dared 
not go to him. She dared not utter his 
name, though never so softly. She called, 


- “Refugio!” No quicker of ear than of eye, 


the old Afexicano neither heard nor an- 
swered. But Dan glanced sharply around. 
Annetta threw the twisted bit of paper at 
him, and then, pale as a ghost, pointed to it 
lying in the walk. 

Getting back to the office, she found her 
brother just where she had left him, star- 
ing still, but ready to say, with flaring 
nostrils: 

“T intend to search this matter down to 
bed-rock.” 

“You must, indeed!” assented Anncetta. 
She was listening intently for some sound 
from without. 

“There’s been a darn sight of pretty free 
talk in ‘camp’? Let me find that Dan’s 
concerned in it, and I'!]—” 

“You'll give him the punishment he will 
richly deserve,” said Annetta, her utterance 
slow and thick. 

Suddenly the color rushed her 
cheeks. Her spirit sprung up like a flame. 
She had heard the side gate slam. 

“Am I not to know what has been said, 
Tom?” | 

This query brought Bartmore back to 


that first mooted in his mind, his sister’s 
accountability. 

“You must have given the ‘boys’ some 
reason to gossip?”—searching her through 
with a pained glance. 

“How dare they gossip about me?” 

yourself,’ sneered Bartmore. “But” 
—a disagreeable recollection stinging him— 
“vou were at Flynn’s last night?” 

“T spent last evening at Flynn’s, nursing 
little Joe.” | 

“That you went is quite enough for me. 
And you asked Dan to walk with you?” 

A less guarded listener might have been 
betrayed into an inconsiderate assent. 

Annetta answered with an explicit air: 

“You know how lonely the road is. —I 
asked Dan to walk behind me.” 

“And that low-lived dog took advantage 
of the lonely road to—kiss you, eh?” 

Annetta was instantly on her feet, raging 
with a silent indignation that became her 
mightily. | Bartmore could not but be 
pleased.» He began to laugh, at first deli- 
cately, then with deepening and broadening 
good humor. What more complete dental 
could he desire than the quick scorn of 
those red lips? | 

Annetta deigned none. She turned her 
back upon him, and stamped outs of the 
room. 

Standing in the middle of the floor, his 
head held high to show the curve of a fine 
white throat, his whole nature pouring itself 
forth in rich, hearty chuckles, Tom Bart- 
more was an undeniably handsome fellow. 
Nor was he less engaging when he followed 
his sister with an unconcealed intention of 
making up with her. 

‘He found her gazing out of a window 
having no prospect worth gazing at, her atti- 
tude eloquent of a desire fierily to redress 
all wrong. Kissing her cheek, he dragged 
her gayly to the breakfast table. 

One ignorant of Bartmore’s peculiarities 
might now have fancied the obnoxious topic 
of the morning tacitly dropped, or even for- 
gotten. Annetta knew better. The meal 
ended and her brother gone, she approached 
Maggy cautiously, then confidentially. 
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“No, Miss Bairtmore!” exclaimed Maggy, 
forbearing the “Miss Annetta” of less se- 
rious occasions. “I'll be to gi’ ivery wan fair 
play an’ shpake the trewt. I niver hear 
mortal man nor spicter breathin’ a bad 
wurrud anent yez.” 

And the evening and the morning were the 
first day of Annetta Bartmore’s latest trouble. 

Shortly before six o’clock the whiz of 
light, reckless wheels around the corner of 
the house told her that ‘Tom was near at 
hand. With him rising early to breakfast, 
and returning home promptly to dinner, a 
new order of things seemed begun. Whether 
for greater freedom or added restraint, 
whether for joy or sorrow, who could tell? 

Seated at the piano, Annetta was filling 
the parlor with the crispest, gayest notes, 
when all of a sudden there was Maggy’s face 
hot from the kitchen. The girl had run in 
hurriedly to whisper: 

“The boss!” 

An accompanying laugh, good-himored 
yet deprecatory, Annetta understood too 
well. So Tom had come home out of sorts. 

She found him already seated at table. 
He ate his dinner silently, with the air of a 
man hard pressed for time. His third cup 
of tea emptied, he rose. Annetta’s troubled 
glance was with him, silently questioning his 
intentions, 

“Annetta,” he said curtly, when he had 
taken his hat, “light up the office and sit 
there.” 

He had never before given her just such 


an order. Obeying, she wondered what he 
had onhis mind. Was there going to be any 
trouble? _ Nothing serious, surely; for Tom’s 


first outburst of rage was all she really 
dreaded. And his first outburst of rage over 
this affair was safely past. 
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Swinging softly in her brother’s chair, the 
bright dress she wore glowing under the 
concentrated rays of the shaded drop-light, 
Annetta grew pensive rather than fearful. 
She scouted the merest mental suggestion 
that Dan had said anything presumptuous. 
But alas! this broil would be quite effectual 
in one way. Her enjoyable efforts on Dan’s 
behalf were surely ended. That she had 
made such would inevitably come out, and 
Tom would peremptorily forbid their con- 
tinuance. 

Thinking thus, the circumstances of her 
life were unhappily present to Annetta, as to 
the caged bird, between two liquid bursts of 
song, the bars that imprison. Her rev- 
erie was broken off by a knocking at the 
outer door. 

No instinct warned her whom to expect 
when she called, “Come in!” 

The cheeks above Dan’s full black beard 
were as pale as her own had been that 
morning while fearing her brother would 
find Dan in the garden. He stood de- 
jectedly before her, saying in a muffled 
voice: 

“The boss has sent me, for you know 
what.” 

Annetta did not know. She could not 
ask. She looked at Dan with a visible 
shrinking away from him. She motioned 
him toa seat. She found herself forced to 
believe that he had been using her name 
lightly. 

“Dan, Dan!” she hazarded presently, 
driven to speech by the torture of this 
thought, and a terror of Tom’s wrath. 
“How could you?” 

Dan’s chin dropped slowly to his breast. 

“It’s not safe for the likes o’ yez, miss,” 
said he, “to shpake to the likes o’ me.” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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UNATTAINED. 


IN winter time one steadfast hope I had: 
When rains should cease to fall, 
And earth resummoned all 
Her blossom-guests, I should again be glad. 


And then, my heart unlifted still, I said, 
“Too pallid and too chill 
These skies; wait yet until 

‘The summer’s serene blue smiles overhead.” 


Its red the rose surrenders to the leaves; 
The orchard branches yield 
Their fruit, and far a-field 

The reapers sing amid their gathered sheaves, 


The circle of the year is all complete: 
And in her wintry hour, 
In fruitage or in flower, 

I know the world is very fair and sweet. 


Yet, O, not here the peace I long for dwells: 
But past the restful night 
Of death, within the light 


Of God, amid unfading asphodels. 


Ina D. Coolbrith. 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE.' 


A rew American authors have sprung to 
immediate popularity. With each of these 
is linked some association of aptness or strik- 
ing originality, some instance of felicitous 
characterization, by which he holds atten- 
tion and forces our special approval. The 
leap of none among these few has been 
more sudden an) expansive than that of 
Francis Bret Harte. But as I now set him 
in this class, and now would pass judgment 
on the man and his works, the query at 
once arises, Is the author, as now estimated, 


1 Bret Harte’s Complete Works, 
Francisco: Dillings, Harbourne & Co. 


Five-volume Edition, 


as now presented to us, the actual Harte 


who broke upon us so suddenly but little 


more than fourteen years ago? 

The shallow intellect of popular senti- 
ment judges blindly of that which pleases 
it; the voice of popular sentiment is lifted 
to indiscriminate praise or blame of every- 
thing by which it is moved. Day by day 
the judgments grow more blind, the utter- 
ances are more colored with eulogy or con- 
demnation. ‘The threads that first snared 


attention are made the warp through which 


the sympathetic, the wise, the thoughtless, 
the foolish, weaves each his own passion or 
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coldness, his own folly or desire. Thus, 
not only real workers and writers, but many 


who have been merely apt in striking a pop- 


ular chord, attain the distinction of genius 
in the popular mind. In judging an author, 
the first task is commonly to separate the 
conception of him as his life and writings 
show it, from the idealized image of him 
that has come to exist in the popular taste. 

The solution is simplified, however, when, 
as in the case of Harte, a single ideal exists, 
in which most who write of him appear to 
coincide. He has suffered but little from 
reflections upon his private character, and 
literary criticism of his work has been di- 
rected against his moral rather than his 
artistic soundness. Most of his reviewers 
speak of him as a brilliant, fertile genius, 
who can force the heart with the sway of his 
wit and pathos, and who has created in a 
new field a distinctive, American literature. 
Others, still more indiscriminate in_ their 
praise, would accord him the place of high- 
est honor on the roll of American authors. 
As time has gone on, and he has added new 
matter to his previous literary work, these 
opinions have happily become modified. 
The chorus is yet too loud for the full de- 
tection of this more quiet undertone; but, 
atter all, the strictures influence in but small 
degree the interest taken in his work all 
over the civilized world. It is the quantity 
and not the quality of lis ability that is in 
question. 

I feel confident of my ground, however, 
on two points at least. First, and admitting 
that his field has been one which is entirely 
novel and unique, he has, after all, been a 
worker in it only according to well-recog- 
nized English methods—-a worker who, 
while he has been more original in his origi- 
nality and more artistic in his art than 
many, has as yet produced no method that 
can be marked as distinctively American. 
Scores of other men have wrought with the 
same tools and attained no fame. With 
Mr: Harte it was the gift of genius only 
that gave foundation for the claim. And 
SO, It also seems to me, it is certain in judg- 
ing of Bret Harte that we are dealing with 
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a true literary genius. Of his claim to this 
distinction there can be small dispute; and 
it must also be accorded that his style 
has much that is original, however it may 
want in scope. In a liberal sense, and 
somewhat as Poe stands for American poe- 
try, he has become our representative story- 
teller. He must have had genius to attract 
the attention that has grown to such wide- 
spread and continued interest. But the 
narrowness of his scope, and the way in 
which a few characterizations are made to 
repeat themselves through the entire body 
of his works, should stand as danger-signals 
to those who seek to rate him in the fore- 
most rank. Mr. Harte has understood him- 
self so wel! as not to attempt the handling 
of certain things, and the negative side of 
his work is equally interesting with the posi- 
tive in that it clearly limits the possibility of 
his powers. Stedman says of Poe, that “he 
was another of those poets, outside of the 
New England school, of whom each has 
made his mark in a separate way—among 
them all, none more decisively than Poe”; 
and, in his own field, this criticism applies 
literally to Bret Harte. Rejecting the ideal 
point of view, the judgment of cautious and 
careful critics, both in America and abroad, 
decides that he is entitled to honest recog- 
nition. ‘The public taste is so capricious and 
unreasoning that when it devotes to favor 
something that is really good, the reflecting 
mind straightway suspects it of not knowing 
that it is good: So far as dispassionate sur- 
vey can estimate, however, Popularity bids 
fair to hand Mr. Harte over to her less fickle 
sister, Fame. 

It is said that a man’s genius can be ex. 
plained by the circumstances of his parent- 
age, education, habits, and environments in 
life. Within a few years this method has 
fallen into disrepute. ~The heart of the 
world beats in warm sympathy with the 
work of its great men; the charity of the 
world would be blind to the petty faults and 
imperfections of its heroes. ‘They may have 
been weak in their weaknesses; but what 
matters it, so long as they were stronger in 
their strength? In many cases such discus- 
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sions have degenerated into mere chapters 
of social gossip, or, at best, a rambling fund 
of anecdote. And further: many ingenious 
people have convinced themselves that in 
knowing all about the mountain ranges, 
climate, streams, and crops of a country, they 
have accounted for the genius displayed by 
its literary men. | 

But, aside from these objections, there 1s 
much to commend in this personal method 
of criticism. Humanity has a_ justifiable 
curiosity to know of an author so far as his 
life is in harmony with his works. — It is the 
innate friendliness and sense of gratitude 
felt toward those who have given us great 
thoughts or pleasures. And then, too, a 
man’s environment does plainly affect that 
which he produces. ‘There is no better 
instance of this than Mr. Harte. His broad 
dialect and humor would not be what they 
are if he had not absorbed them through 
actual residence in the West; and his stories 
everywhere speak the impressions of one who 
has really known the picturesque barbarity, 
the tropic heats, the pine-s iced breezes of 
the early Californian days. His local com- 
plexion outweighs the discourtesy there 
would be in discussing him while living. I 
firmly believe that the spirit of a man can 
be determined by a knowledge of the stock 
from which he sprung. ‘The facts concern- 
ing Mr. Harte’s parentage and life confirm 
me in this opinion. Without giving too 
much time to the matter, I shall relate the 
more salient points in the history of this 
Western poet, romancer, critic, humorist. 
Their nature and substance, gleaned from 
the rough field of newspaper paragraphs, 
and bits of autobiography made here and 
there by the man himself—-gathered trom 
personal conversation of his kinsfolk, and 
the rambling recollections of those who 
knew him personally —the outline, at least, 
I say, may in all delicacy be given. 


I]. 


Francis Bret Harte was born in Albany, 
New York, in 1839. + From his parents he 
inherited English, German, and Hebrew 


‘awless flat, and the immoral bar. 
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blood. His father, a man of some culture 
and ability, was a professor at the Albany 
Female College. Some years after his birth 
his father died, and in 1854 the family re- 
moved to California. Living in the rude 
miming settlements of the interior, and min- 
gling with the rough characters that peopled 
them, the boy absorbed from actual experi- 
ence many of the incidents which afterwards 
grew under his magic touch into the now 
familiar idyls of the embattled diggings, the . 
The first 
three years of his life in California he had 
all the mixed fortunes of a pioneer, and tried 
his hand at many means of livelihood. For 
a time he was a compositor in a newspaper 
office at Eureka; then he mined for himself, 
without largely increasing his fortune. As 
a school-teacher, he was able to indulge 
more liberally the literary taste awakened 
by his work as a printer. These latter ex- 
periences afterwards grew, with all their nat- 
ural color and textures, into the delicate 
study entitled, “‘M’liss.” A year’s work as 
express messenger gave him the clear-cut 
pictures of Yuba Bill, and other knights of 
the stage. 

In 1857 Mr. Harte came to San Fran- 
cisco, taking his place as a compositor in the 
office of the “Golden Era.” A few bohemian 
sketches written as copy brought him under 
the favorable notice of the editor, and he was. 
at once translated from the case to the desk. 
Those were busy days, and much of the mat- 
ter ground out in that time of probation is 
as pregnant with genius and bright withewit 
as any that he has seen fit to retain in his 
complete edition. 

It was in 1863 that his first sketch 
appeared in the East. Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont, in those days one of the most culti- 
vated women in California, took a great 
interest in the young author, and it was on 
her recommendation that the “ Atlantic” pub- 
lished the “Legend of Monte Diablo”—a 
piece of work that shows what Bret Harte 
might have accomplished as a reporter if his 
tastes had not carried him into fiction. 

Throughout his whole career, Mr. Harte 
seems to have been one of those fortunate 
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literateurs who always fall on their feet. 
He has always been blessed with friends who 
delight to push him forward, and pay him 
the full homage that his genius demands. 
“tarr King, who, by the way, acted as gen- 
oral adviser and mentor for all of the bright 
young bohemians who were struggling for 
fame and recognition in those days, took a 
special interest in Bret Harte, and it was 
through his influence that he obtained a 
pleasant desk as secretary in the United 
States branch mint, then under the control 
of Robert B. Swain. ‘The position left time 


for study and critical work, and Mr. Harte’ 


improved the opportunity, even to the detri- 
ment of his business, in editing that bright 
little weekly, the early “Californian.” ‘here 
was little pecuniary gain for any concerned 
in this venture, but the desire tor keeping 
up a standard of good literature on the 
coast animated their breasts, and the enter- 
prise was pluckily carried on under the most 
discouraging and adverse circumstances. 
To :t Bret Harte contributed “The Con- 
densed Novels,” his first work that attracted 
attention beyond the ocean; besides many 
bohemian papers, bits of verse, and idyllic 
sketches. The publication of the OveEr- 
LAND Mv. \rHLy, begun by Anton Roman 
in 1868, gave Mr. Harte the turn that sent 
him up with the tide. An examination of 
his earlier work shows how he rambled over 
the whole field of literature in his effort to 
hit on something that should be original. 
The lack of anything distinctively Califor- 
nian in the first number of the new maga- 
zine, the effort of the editor to supply the 
want, the reception of the unfortunate 
“Luck of Roaring Camp,” its abjuration by 
the religious press, the apathy of local secu- 
lar patrons, and the final wider verdict of 
the whole country, are neatly told by Mr. 
Harte in the preface to his late American 
edition; and are further discussed in the 
opening pages of this magazine. 

Mr. Harte is not a quick producer. " It 
was six months before the “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” appeared to the satisfaction of 
the desire for new fiction created by his first 
attempt. Then came “Tennessee’s Part- 
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ner,” “Miggles,” and “The Idyl of Red 
Gulch,” and the score of others that have 
answered for his fame. The culminating 
pgint was reached with the production of 
the “Heathen Chinee.” 

In 1871 Mr. Harte returned to the East. 
Here he remained for a time, the lion among 
literary rather than social circles; and later 
accepted a foreign mission. At present he 
is consular representative at Glasgow; but 
the greater portion of his time is said to 
be spent in London. His later career does 
not possess the wholly pleasant side that 
marks his first rise of popularity. He seems 
to have exhausted the pocket-mine from 
which his first sketches were drawn, and to 
find no field in which to work with equal 
advantage. His dramas—and itis on them 
that he is now at work—-have proved a 
failure; but in this he has fared no worse 
than Tennyson and other men of higher 
genius. ‘lhe stories produced jfrom beyond 
the sea are not as good as those of earlier 
date, and the literary lethargy into which he 
has fallen bodes ill for the continuance of 
his fame. 


III. 


In letters as well as in government, some- 
thing must always be sacrificed. Ability, 
like law, does not always work justice to all 
alike. Whatever restriction a people may 
adopt, some men will always be found dis- 
satisfied; whatever genius an author has, 
some line of work will always be the weaker. 
Two attitudes cannot be’ preserved at once. 
To bring to the production of poetry the 
spirit of the novel is to mar it; and the poet 
who, like Bret Harte, makes the highest aim 


of the poem to move, does so at the ex- 


pense of perfect art, his strength as a novel- 
ist becoming his weakness as a poet. 

Mr. Harte’s fame in this quarter rests 
chiefly upon his Californian poems. They 
make but a small volume, covering about 
one-third of the complete edition of his 
poetical works. ‘They,are notably narrow 
in scope, but they bear witness beyond all 
question to the originality of* his powers. 
They are the unique, product on which his 
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genius has stamped the spirit of the period 
and place that gave them birth. Their 
power lies in qualities which, as_ here 
grouped, were entirely new with him. They 
echo the opinions of an acute—and in some 
cases slightly snobbish—thinker with regard 
to social solecisms; they are satires that cut 
at the way in which public opinion was 
molded by the ignorant, the vulgar, and the 
shoddy. The criticism was just, but often 
—as on the Chinese question—it was not 
the popular view, and required some deci- 
sion to advance it. Again, these dialect 
poems are the best metrical exposition of 
western character in its actions, speech, 
deportment, and odd mingling of crudeness 
and wickedness, with the real virtues of 
delicacy and honor. Never was there a 
more unpromising poetical field; but these 
pastorals are as true to Californian as the 
“Biglow Papers” are to Yankee life and man- 
ners. Lastly, they are thoroughly artistic, 
and exhibit more conspicuously than in 
other lines a firm touch of the author's 
hand. 

They are in turn humorous, pathetic, 
abrupt, eccentric, and profane; and each of 
them as soon as published passed into gen- 
eral popularity. The most widely known, 
without doubt, is “The Heathen Chinee”-— 
so widely, indeed, that I pass it here with no 
criticism beyond an expression of doubt as 
to whether the majority of those who know 
it by heart or speak familiarly of its terms 
really feel the delicious humor, the exquisite 
sarcasm, the subtle force of characterization 
that animate it. In art it is inferior, both 
in conception and execution, to others that 
that have been less popular. Purists —-es- 
pecially’ in New England—have found an 
impassable stumbling block in the misuse of 
the pronoun “which.” Now “which” is 
pertectly good Pike, and that goes for much; 
but the dialectic spirit is carried so success- 
fully into other poems without the use of 
the offending pronoun, that its presence at 
all must be considered as a blemish. 

“The Society upon the Stanislaus” is free 
from this fault, but is equally dependent for 
its humor upon the grotesqueness of the 
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impossible conditions it presents. It is less 
generally relishable, and appeals for apprecia- 
tion chiefly to the learned class. There isa 

eculiarly felicitous lesson to scientists, how- 
ever, in the lines: 

**Tt-is not a proper plan 
For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man; 
And if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim 
To lay for that same member for to ‘put a head’ on 
him.” 

Truthful James has been quite garrulous 
since the success that followed his first effort 
‘to explain,” but none of his after remarks 
have been pitched in the same high key ds 
the above. ‘The nearest approach lies in 
“His Answer to Her Letter”; but “The 
Latest Chinese Outrage,” “Truthful James 
to the Editor,” and others that are purely 
satirical, are too strained and commonplace 
to excite real pleasure. They display mere- 
ly the dangerous desire of the author to 
repeat his first success. 

“Penelope,” “Jim,” “Chiquita,” Dow's 
Flat,” and “Cicely” are in a different vein. 
They aim to depict real characters and 
actual states, and it is only secondarily that 
they become satirical. ‘They have a finer 
sense of finish than the others. ‘Their pos- 
sible truthfulness of incident gives a better 
basis for artistic work. ‘The character lines 
are remarkably clear cut and vigorous, and 
everywhere there is an undercurrent of 
pathos and quiet feeling; and they are all 
in monologue, which, in the light of their 
polished finish, adds largely to the value. 
lor the monologue hedges an author within 
rigid limits. “he speaker must be prevented 
from transcending himself either in method 
or material of speech. He must be con- 
sistent and keep within the bounds of possi- 
bility. But, on the other hand, he must not 
hug his facts so close as seriously to inter- 
fere with his art. It requires genius to 
strike the happy medium where the thing 
probable shall be artistic and the thing 
artistic yet be probable. It seems to me, 
however, that “Jim” and “Penelope” an- | 
swer all conditions. ‘They are crisp and 
dramatic. ‘There is scarcely a word in 
either that could be omitted. ‘They are 
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short, but their brief extent suffices to 
possess us of all there is worth knowing of 
the sturdy sentiment that underlies them. 
Penelope’s tirade is a capital picture of the 
way in which a woman uses a scolding 
tongue to hide the treacherous softness that 
is in her heart; and the climax, in which it 
appears that she was not only not in earnest, 
but ready to accept Joe then and there, will 
touch a chord of experience in the heart of 
more than one man. It is less hacknied 
than the others, and is so good in illustra- 
tion as to justify quotation. 


**So you've kem ‘yer again, 
And one answer won't do? 
Well, of all the derned men 
That I’ve struck, it is you. 
O Sal! yer’s that derned fool from Simpson’s cavor- 
tin round yer im the dew. 


** Kem in, ef you zwe/7. 
Thar—-quit! Take a cheer— 
Not that; you can't fill 
Them theer cushings this year. 
For that cheer was my old man’s, Joe Simpson, and 
they dont make such men about 
yer. 


** He was tall, was my Jack, 
And as strong as a tree. 
Thar’s his gun on the rack — 
Just you heft it and see. , 
And you come a courtin’ his widder! Lord! where 
can that critter, Sal, be! 


**Youd fill my Jack’s place? 
And a man of your size, 
With no baird to his face 
Nor a snap to his eyes. 
Sho! thar! I was foolin’—I was, Joe, 


And nary — 
for sartain 


-don’t rise. 


“Sit down. Law! why, sho! 
I’m as weak as a gal. 
Sal! Don’t you go, Joe, 
Or [ll faint—sure I shall. 
Sit down—anywheer, wheer you like, Joe—in that 
cheer if you choose——Lord! where’s 
Sal ?’” 


“Jim” displays a wealth of pathos in the 
presentation of the strong friendships that 
bound together the miners of those days; 
and “Chiquita” is remarkable for its de- 
lightful use of the modern hexameter. In 
“Dow’s Flat” and “ Her Letter” occur good 
instances of the peculiar method of present- 
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ing things—the power of telling an entire 
story or of depicting a whole state of things 
in a very few words—which brought to Mr. 
Harte the reputation of having created a 
distinctive American literature. This trait 
appears with great pathetic effect in the 
former poem, where, on top of all the rest of 
his bad luck, Dow’s wife and five children 
come in on him from the States. 


**Tt was rough —mighty rough; 
But the boys they stood by, 
‘And they brought him the stuff 
For a house on the sly. 
And the old woman— well, she did washing, avd took 
on when no one was nigh.” 


Equally happy is the way in which the 
status of society at Poverty Flat is fixed in 
one line written by “Miss Jo,” after her 
translation to New York society, to her lover 
at home in California, reminding him of a 
ball at the “ Fork”: 


**Of Harrison’s barn with its muster 

Of flags festooned over the wall; 

Of the candles that shed their soft luster 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl; 

Of the steps that we took to one fiddle, 
Of the dress of my queer v/s-a-a7rs, 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee.” 


This feature redeems many of the later 
poems which otherwise are strained and less 
poetical. Yet, if we had not those above 
mentioned, many of the later ones would 
serve to answer for Bret Harte’s fame. 

As a whole, they are a powerfully handled 
work, and make a distinct addition to serio- 
comic literature. “They are positively unique 
in their way; there is nothing in literature 
with which to test them. Bret Harte has 
been compared to Lowell; but the “ Biglow 
Papers,” whether as satires or word pictures 
of life and manners, are less purely artistic 
than the best work of the western poet. 
One thinks twice of the rareness of real 
originality before venturing an estimate of 
their rank and duration: and I observe that 
Mr. Howells puts no mean limit on them. 
It is no little in favor of mass judgment that 
these dialect poems first brought Mr. Harte 
the reputation among those who have liter- 
ary weight, which his more ambitious efforts, 
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in other lines, had failed to do for him. 
From the date of publication of ‘The 
Heathen Chinee” his success as a poet has 
been assured. | 

His parodies are good-natured hits at the 
styles of different. bards, and bear the same 
general relation to the poems that the ‘*Con- 
densed Novels” do to his prose. ‘They are 
earlier work and of rather uneven merit. 
Thé address the Pliocene Skull” —a very 
clever imitation of Holmes’s De Sauty”-—1s 
the best, and like most of the others easily 
recognizable. , It is hard to understand why 
Mr. Harte shoyld keep these parodies 1n his 
editions when he has discarded so much 
that is better ip’ giving thema place. The 
imitations in some cases are not bad, and 
the mannerisms of Poe and other authors are 
deftly handled. ‘They are mainly interesting 
in that they show that Mr. Harte is uneven; 
but as one does not care to perpetuate this 
fact, the probabilities are that sooner or 
later they will be relegated by the author to 
their place as youthful effusions, and as a 
part of Mr. Harte’s past be thenceforth for- 
gotten. 

Bret Harte’s dialect diversions, so cramp- 
ed in range, could not have been made 
without some supplemental work in the way 
of legitimate song. His American poetry 
will always be overshadowed by his Califor- 
nian verse; but he has shown himself quite 
equal to delighting us all in English of per- 
fect saneness and sobriety. His earlier 
work—the Spanish legends and the war 
lyrics—are noticeable for their taste and 
vigor. He has a free hand asa poet. Sat- 
ire, dialect verse and humor, seem to flow 
from him as naturally as his most delicate 
fancies. He seldom becomes subjective; it 
is not consistent with his mental equipment; 
and he does not always make truth the ob- 
ject of his serious verse. Some of the long 
poems lack completeness, and many betray 
a touch still somewhat groping. Thoroughly 
and admirably good is *‘John Burns of Get- 
tysburg,” and alone would serve to make the 
reputation of another man. “How are you, 


Sanitary,” “The Goddess,” “Battle Bunny,” 
“Our Privilege,” read like first’ poems. 
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There is a trace of Poe in “The Two Ships” — 
and “A Newport Legend.” “On the Pen 
of Thomas Starr King” is strong, tender, 
original. ‘The Starr King obituary poem, 
too, is very sweet. 


** Came the relief. ‘What, sentry, ho! 
Ilow passed the night through thy long waking?’ 
‘Cold, cheerless, dark —as may beit 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.’ 


*** No sight? Nosound?’ ‘No; nothing save 
The plover from the marshes calling, 
And in yon western sky, about 
An hour ago, a star was falling.’ 


A star? There's nothing strange in that.’ 

‘ No, nothing; but just above the thicket, 
Somehow it seemed to me that God 

Somewhere had just relieved a picket. 


“The Reveille” expresses in a word all 
the conflict between duty and the hearts 
that hesitated over the stirring work of 763. 
It is the drum that stirs the conflict. It is 
the heart that begs. 

*** Let me of my heart take counsel; 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who will stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come?’ 
But the drum 
Echoed, ‘Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest,’ said the solemn 
sounding drum.” 


The heart, trembling with the thought of 
standing where bullets are whistling, and 
brothers falling at its side, tempts itself into 
believing that victory may bring only greater 
ills, and yet through everything hears per- 
sistent the throb and hum, as 

‘* The drum 
Answered * Come! 
Better there in death unite | than in life a recreant— 
Come.” 

- These doubtings troubled many spirits in 
those days. But the end was good. Mr. 
Harte has felt this, and the last stanza rises 
almost to a pean: 

Thus they answered —hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘My chosen people, come!’ 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb, 

For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, an- 

swered, ‘ Lord, we come!’” 


' 
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Love poetry plays a small part in Bret 
Harte’s verse. As in prose, he seems to 
write of and for his own sex alone. Look- 
ing from the civilized standpoint, I do not 
remember one thoroughly delicate woman In 
his works. ‘There are “Flips” and “Miss 
Joes” in abundance; but the charming 
women, such as one finds in Mr. Howells, 
are conspicuous by their absence. Occasion- 
ally, however, one stumbles on little bits of 
song andtender snatches. Quite often these 
are followed by half-apology, as if the poet 
was ashamed at being discovered at anything 
sentimental. ‘They are not true love songs, 
in that they are never reflective, being for the 
most part the depicting of something Mr. 
Harte has observed in others. His sense 
never was more subtle, his touch never more 
delicate, than in the delightful “ Newport 
Legend.” ‘The picture is perfect of the fair 
Quakeress who faded away with the bunch 
of mignonette, which alone remained to her 
of her fickle lover; and whose spirit haunts 
the old house in the odor of mignonette, 
that alone recalls her story. The poet waits 
for her in the darkened room till he breathes 
the odor. ‘There is a suggestion of Long- 
fellow in the lines: 

“* For the laugh is fled from porch and lawn, 
And the bugle died from the fort on the hill, 
And the twitter of girls on the stairs is gone, 
And the grand piano is still. 
Somewhere in the darkness the clock strikes two; 
And there is no sound in the sad, old house, 
But the long veranda dripping with dew, 
And in the wainscot a mouse.” 

When the perfume has come and passed, 
even the fresh morning air and sunlight can- 
not lift its breath from his imagination; for, 


“The soul of that subtle, sad perfume, 
As the spiced embalmings, they say, outlast 
The mummy laid in his rocky tomb, 
Awakens my buried past. 
And I think of the passion that shook my youth 
Of its aimless love and its idle pains, 
And am thankful now for the certain truth 
That only the sweet remains.” 


“Miss Blanche Says” is highly dramatie, 
and written in the strong elementary meter 
that appeals to the middle-class reader. 
The close is a little blurred in some of its 
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lines; but the throwing of the rose to the 
passing veterans serves admirably to illus- 
trate Mr. Harte’s idea of poetry. 


** You smile, O poet, and what do you? 
You lean from your window and watch life's 
column 
Trampling and struggling through dust and dew, 
Filled with its purposes grave and solemn; 
An act, 2 gesture, a face—who knows ?— 
Touches your fancy to thrill and haunt you, 
And you pluck from your bosom the verse that 
grows, 
And. down it flies like my red, red rose, 
And you sit and dream as away it goes, 
And think that your duty is done—now don’t 
you 


“The Mountain Heart’s-ease” reflects the 
“The Angelus” and “Dickens 


People were right in liking “‘Concepcion de 


Arguello,” than which there are few more 
touching idyls of the affections. As an ex- 
ample of Mr. Harte’s lyric taste, perhaps the 
“Bugle Song” from “Cadet Grey” is as light 
and fanciful as any: 


** Fades the light 
And afar 
Goeth day, cometh night, 
And a star 
Leadeth all, 
Speedeth all 
To their rest! 


** Love, good night! 
Must thou go 
When the day and the light 
Need thee so— 
Needeth all, 
Heedeth all 
That is best?” 


There is an intoxicating feeling in all of 
Bret Harte’s poems that have to do with 
Nature. ‘The philosophic spirit of Words- 
worth is entirely wanting. He approaches 
her with the lightness of a happy, full-spir- 
ited child. His descriptions are seldom 
productive of thought. Their power lies in 
their freshness. He assumes the attitude of 
one who knows about the charms of the 
mountains and the spicy balm of the forests, 
and who wishes to share with you the secret. 
He pictures these beauties felicitously and 
well, but that is the end. He never tells 
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you what he thinks about it, nor attempts to 
‘stamp your notion with his individuality. 
But he beguiles one curiously. ‘The boyish 
instincts linger in the man. ‘The breath of 
the woods, the flash of a bird’s wing, the 
perfume of the flowers, are magic in bring- 
ing back the old childish thrill. Our pulses 
dance with his as we read, and without a 
care to know the reason why. A few of his 
poems bring messages from the ocean. He 
has been abroad in the storm, when 


‘*The marshes, black with summer drought; 
Were all abroad with sea foam white.” 


Concepcion Maiting for her lover saw how, 


** Day by day the daylight glittered on the vacant, 


smifing seas.” 
And when 


“The rains came, and far-breaking, on the fierce 
south-wester tost 
Dashed the whole long coast with color, and then 
vanished and were lost; 
Still she found him with the waters, lifted by the 
morning breeze, 
Stull she lost him with the folding of the great 
white-tinted seas.” 
But by far the greater part are inland in 
their imagery-—pictures of valley, plain, 
and hills. Bret Harte has the true western 
spirit, to which the deserted cabin is near 
and familiar, and mountain streams and 
pine-spiced air are like wine. What he likes 
are the forests with their living tenants, and 
the plains that roll unplowed. “On a Cone 
of the Big Trees” has a pleasing and honest 
avowal of these mountaineering tastes: 


**Thou bringest me back the haleyon days 
Of grateful rest, the week of leisure: 
The journey lapped in autumn haze, 
The sweet fatigue that seemed a pleasure; 
The morning ride, the noonday halt, 
The blazing slopes, the red dust rising; 
And then the dim, brown, columned vault, 
With its cool, damp, sepulchral spicing.” 


“Cadet Grey” contains a stanza equally 
characteristic. Very few of Bret Harte’s 


poems are entirely given tg description. 
The pictures are scattered about through 
work of different vein, often—as here-—— 
merely serving as a foil for the comic vein 
of the piece: 
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**The air and woods are still, 

The faintest rustle in the trees below, 

The lowest tremor from the mountain rill, 
Comes to the ear as but the trailing flow 

Of spirit robes that walk unseen the hill; 
The moon, low sailing o'er the upland farm, 

The moon, low sailing where the waters fill 
The lozenge lake, beside the banks of balm, 

Gleams like a chevron on the river’s arm,” 


IV. 


The highest praise that could be given a 
man in times gone by was that he dealt sim- 
ply, honestly, and briefly with his hearers, 
The same encomium is applicable to Bret 
Harte, but in a different sense from more 
conventional writers., In prose as in poe- 
try he occupies a unique position in Ameri- 
can authorship, not only in that his work lies 
in unfurrowed fields, but that he looks at life 
from such a peculiar standpoint. His _ great- 
est mental power and rarest imagery are to be 
found in his prose tales. ‘To them, and to 
his imitations and sketches, the bulk of his 
time has been given. 

He is an apostle of the impressionist 
school, and his, susceptibility carries him 
almost to the entire suppression of his indi- 
viduality. His strain of Jewish blood brings 
him an oriental luxuriance of coloring. He 
has all the arts of the romancers at his fin- 
gers’ ends. <A pupil of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, and Irving, the most original of 
his prose reflects in some de-ree the styles 
of individuals of this group. He assumes 
the methods of one or the other, as the 
needs of his subject demand, and applies 
them to people and situations in ordinary 
life; while his judgment seems unerring 
in divining which pose to assume. His 
studies of character are always made from 
personal observation. With a facility that is 
almost unconsciousness, he absorbs and re- 
produces all that is unusual in the things 
with which he is brought in contact. ‘This 
fact accounts for the meagerness of inci- 
dents depicted by him, the absence from his 
pages of. many well-known and startling 
events—such as the Vigilance Committee in 
San Francisco—which would seem to be 
attractive material for a Californian novelist. 
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He is master of that portion of criticism 
which consists of analysis, and this faculty, 
in all probability, is the source of many of 
his happiest efforts. Yet I doubt if it will 
guide him in the production of enduring lit- 
erature. No writer is of high grade who, 
besides the analytical faculty, does not 
possess the deductive faculty of judgment. 
Bret Harte’s strength is unquestionable in 
those brilliant pieces of analysis, “The Con- 
densed Novels.”. They are reductions to 
scale of the intellects of noted authors, and 
prod at faults and mannerisms as unmerci- 
fully and surely as Poe’s most sarcastic 
shafts. ‘They are parodies, but they are 
more: aside from the burlesque of style and 
manners, the spirit of the individual novelist 
is condensed and imitated till the work 
assumes the proportions of a new creation. 
But nowhere does Bret Harte allow himself 
to record a judgment of the thing condensed. 

This faculty is the key to all his following 
work. ‘The field is altered, but the method 
remains the same. In the Spanish legends 
there is always a tinge of Irving; and the 
dramatic stories have many of the Dickens 
ear-marks. Mr. Harte’s contempt for the 
“cant of ‘too much mercy’” crops out even 
in the stories that seem most moral. They 
carry the idea that in this world of lawless- 
ness and crime there is a steady undereur- 
rent of purity and honor that is plainly to 
be seen if we will but look for it. They are 
his firm endeavor to substitute the world of 
sentiment for the world of sense. He strug- 
gles, in the name of human charity, to sereen 
behind some single virtue the moral filth and 
blackness of the desperado. It hurts him 
to believe that any man is irreclaimably bad. 
His impatient spirit took arms against the 
conventionalism of “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” and expressed itself in works of which 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat” and “ Mig- 
gles” are the most perfect types. 

Yet he presents his immorality in such an 
unmoral way as to render it practically harm- 
less. ‘The stories are masterpieces of deli- 
cate handling: so much so that the moral 
censor who has made out his case against 
them often finds something treacherously 
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fascinating in the performance condemned, 
and turns upon himself and enjoys it. Mr. 
Harte ventures no speculation on what the 
effect would be if this sort of thing were car- 
ried generally into society; and I doubt if 
he would want to carry the matter so far. 
He presents merely the facts as they are 
and where they are; and the only lesson 
taught is a little leniency in judgment, and a 
charitable disbelief in total depravity. Per- 
haps Miggles would not, in real life, have 
given herself up to a career of such unself- 
ish devotion, and perhaps Oakhurst was not 
equal to the act of shooting himself so as to 
save food for his starving companions; but 
there appears to be the stamp of truth upon 
it as we read, and that is all that can be de- 
manded. 

The dates of the production of these tales 
are of small importance. ‘There is a group 
of six stories—most of them produced early 
—that stand head and shoulders above the 
remainder of Bret Harte’s prose. Yet much 
interest attaches to the earlier sketches, in 
that they are studies in the material from 
which Mr. Harte has produced his more fin- 
ished pictures. ‘They are unpretending in 
form, and display a remarkable facility for 
grasping and recording the particulars of 
all that he reports. ‘The work in them is 
strong, and betrays the spirit of the story- 
teller behind that of the reporter. ‘Notes 
by Flood and Field,” for instance, is almost 
a story in itself, as is also the sketch called 
“High-Water Mark.” In each there is a 
distinct line of fiction, and the character 
drawing is more vigorous than in much of 
his later work. 

‘These sketches were the foundation oh 
which Bret Harte built up the stories that 
brought him his sudden reputation. Noth- 
ing illustrates his methods of work better 
than the progressive character of these pro- 
ductions. He has a way of groping round 
a thing with his words in search of the best 
methods of expression for it. The same 
thought will be found repeated in successive 
articles, hut smoother and more polished 
with each repetition. One can almost see 
the painful work of erasure and interlineation 
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that brings about these results. But there is 


a limit to it all. A time comes when Mr. 
Harte becomes satisfied that the expression, 
or method, or whatever it may be, has 
reached the proper degree of perfection. 
From this time forward it becomes a type, 
and will always be used by Mr. Harte if he 
has occasion to speak of the thing it repre- 
sents. For instance: Mr. Harte has _per- 
suaded himself that the best method of 
introducing the subject of a beautiful even- 
ing is by the expression, “It was a lovely 
night.” I cannot pretend to know the 
reasoning that led to this conclusion. In 
the earlier work the phrase has more in the 
way of ornate accompaniment. But the 
evolution is traceable through various de- 
grees of change down to the present form ; 
and this reached, Mr. Harte ts satisfied to 
use it no less than eight times as an Intro- 
duction to various kinds of nocturnal de- 
scriptions. This crystallizing process ex- 
tends equally to characters. ‘The Oakhursts, 
the Padres, the Kentucks, were caught from 
real life; worked over and pruned; finished 
and labeled with some trick of speech or ac- 
tion that would be characteristic; and finally 
put aside to be lugged in by the ears 
wherever there came a need for that partic- 
lar class of character. It is an impeach- 
ment of the breadth of Mr. Harte’s genius 
that he should limit himself within such 
narrow bounds. Consistency is absolutely 
necessary to character drawing ; and it is like 
meeting an old friend to find a familiar face 
in a fresh literary setting. The method of 
characterizing a by his  peculiarites 
was borrowed from Dickens and Hugo. 
But neither of these great men go so far as 
to crystallize states as well as characters. 
Mr. Harte does this constantly, and in it, 
I think, shows a decided limitation of ability. 
After reading one or two of his books, both 
the actions and settings of his puppets in the 
remainder can for the most part be foretold; 
and a new volume is approached much as 
one approaches a boarding-house meal with 
a routine bill of fare. We know that the 


quality of food will be good, and tha: it will 
be dished in taste; but the knowledge born 
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of the routine has left no surprise either in 
meats or condiments, and so much of the 
zest as comes of freshness has been lost. 
There is one of Bret Harte’s earlier tales 
that, curiously enough, never has reached the 
crystallizing point. ‘ M’liss” is a study rather 
than a story. It was written between 1862 
and 1866, and first appeared as a serial in 
the San Francisco “Golden Era.” — It was 
afterwards published as a paper-covered 
novel, making, perhaps, a volume of a hun- 
dred and fifty pages. It was this more am- 
bitious work that Mr. Harte finally pruned 
down into the short sketch that now passes 
It is quietly and simply 
written, and is strong in the outlining of the 
quaint character of the child. The descrip- 
tions, too, are direct and charming, and the 
whole might have been drawn from life if it 
were not for the melodramatic touches, and 
the cheapness of sentiment and language 
used by McSnagley and the “Prairie Rose.” 
Of the six masterpieces—‘“The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” “Migzles,” “Brown of Calaveras.” 
and the “Idyl of Red Gulch’—TI think the 
“Qutcasts of Poker Flat” is the best. The 
work is more original. ‘There is no imita- 
tion about it, except that of poignant reality 
clothing itself in words; and these words, 
too, are so well chosen as to be practicably 
invisible. ‘Phe range of character is greater 
and the contrasts are more stronzly marked. 
Mr. john Oakhurst,. gambler, is the most 
perfect of Bret Harte’s creations, and has had 
his prototype again and again in early Cali- 
fornian history. His sentimentality is per- 
haps overdrawn, but that is a minor blemish. 
The whole plan of the story is good: the 
expulsion of Oakhurst, Uncle Billy, the 
Duchess, and Mother Shipton from the 
Flat; the sullen journey; the stop. in the 
cahon; the meeting with Tommy Simpson 
and his runaway betrothed, Piney; Uncle 
Billy’s treacherous desertion with the ani- 
mals; the snow-storm; the long hours passed 
in listening to Tommy’s Homeric recital of 
the adventures of ‘“‘Ashheels”; the humor- 
ous yet pathetic efforts of the banished 
ones to conduct themselves in accordance 
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with the mistaken idea of their character 
and relations, innocently assumed by Piney; 
the failure of the provisions; and the self- 
martyrdom of the three sinful ones for the in- 
nocent pair who had by chance become their 
companions. The wording of the closing 
scene is as familar as it is tragic; and Mr. 
Harte contrives that one shall close the 
book with a very suspicious softness about 
the heart for the poor, bewildered, sinful 
souls that are sacrificed. 

Second only to the “Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” is “Tennessee’s Partner,” which for 
local color, quaint humor, and delicate 
pathos is unequaled in the language. It is 
more masculine in sentiment, and probably 
would not be so generally relished by 
women as ‘‘Miggles” and the “Idyl of Red 
Gulch.” The speech made at Tennessee’s 
grave by his partner is as tender as it is un- 
couth. ‘Tennessee has been hanged by de- 
cree of Judge Lynch, and his body delivered 
to his partner. Coffined in a section of sluic- 
ing, the corpse was hauled to the grave ina 
cart drawn by Jinny, the partner’s donkey; 
and then, over the open grave, this homely 
speech was made: 

*“*When a man,’ began Tennessee’s partner, 
slowly, ‘has been running free all day, what’s the 
natural thing for him to do? Why, to come home. 
And if he ain't in a condition to go home, what can 
his best friend do? Why, bring him home! And 
here’s Tennessee has been running free, and we brings 
him home from his wandering.’ He paused and 
picked up a fragment of quartz, rubbed it thought- 
fully on his sleeve, and went on: ‘It ain’t the first 
time that I’ve packed him on my back, as you see’d 
ine now. It ain't the first time that I brought him 
to this yer cabin when he‘couldn’t help himself; it 
aint the first time that [and ‘‘Jinny” have waited 
for him on yon hill, and picked him up and so 
fetched him home when he couldn't speak and 
didn’t know me. And now that it’s the last time, 
why’— he paused and rubbed the quartz gently on 
his sleeve-—‘ you see it’s sort o' rough on his partner. 
And now, gentlemen,’ he added abruptly, picking 
up his long-handled shovel, ‘the fun'l’s over; and 
my thanks and Tennessee's thanks to you for your 
trouble.’” 


“Brown of Calaveras” ranks next in merit, 
and then the “Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
This latter is more daring in its conception 
and delineation, but is less generally perfect 


and consistent. ‘*Migzles” and the “Idyl 
of Red Gulch” suffer from the expression 
of a morbid sentimentality; and the latter is 
rather aimless and cloudy in some of its 
lines. The scene between the school- 
mistress and Tommy’s mother, however, Is 
natural and artistic. 

Many of the remaining sketches are clever 
and claborate, but they do not display the 
serious care given to those above mentioned ; 
and further, they have the disadvantage of 
being in large degree the author’s imitation 
of himself. Mr. Harte’s first and highest 
successes were made uncer the inspiration 
of his genius, and I believe that he was as 
astonished as the rest of us at their wonder- 
ful success. But when the inspiration had 
passed, and he remained face to face with 
the results, it no doubt seemed to him that 
he had evolved rather than discovered these 
new things in literature. He did not recog- 
nize that there had been something outside 
of himself which had guided him in the 
matter. It was a natural result that he 
should set out, with full confidence in his 
ability, to evolve from himself further work 
of the same sort, as good as he had done 
before. The result was of course a failure, 
and “The Romance of Madrofo Hollow,” 
“The Poet of Sierra Flat,” and the others 
that followed in train never—and justly— 
have attained the excellence or fame of those 
on which they were modeled. 

Passing from these sketches, a word as to 
Bret Harte’s general equipment will not be 
out of order. Only in a small group of 
his stories can he be said to be truly individ- 
ual, however fresh and new his thought. 
His. colorlessness, the suppression of his 
own judgment in that of others, the intui- 
tively emotional practice of accepting at 
second-hand their literary temperament and 
devices, prevent the establishment of such 
a claim. His want of individuality is in 
strong contrast with that of Dickens; but 
sometimes he excelled Dickens in direct- 
ness and simplicity of description. The 
impress of most authors on their work is 
sufficiently strong to give an idea of their 
character. With novelists of strong feeling, 
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like Thackeray, one is even forced into an 
idea of the man from his work. With Bret 
Harte no such forecasting is possible. <A 
condensed novel, such as he has made of 
others, could not be written in analysis of 
his work. ‘The reason for this lies in the 
fact that he presents no mannerisms nor 
strongly marked qualities on which the critic 
can fix a hold. The most tangible quality 
is his morbid sense of humor. ‘This acts 
and re-acts upon his style. It has a good 
effect, in that it sprinkles his tales with 
flashes of wit that have, in many cases, a 
finer and more subtle quality than that of 
his illustrious English teachers. On_ the 
other hand, it is harmful, in that—as_ has 
been well noticed by the English critics— 
it renders Mr. Harte disagreeably self-con- 
scious. This affectation crops out in the 
use of such expressions as “I regret to 
state,” “I fear,” and the like, when Mr. 
Harte desires to introduce something con- 
cerning which he fears that the world will 
judge him too sentimental if he makes the 
simple statement without this qualification. 
A second point is the truly wonderful 
range of Mr. Harte’s vocabulary. He seems 
to have gathered every word and expression 
that might become of service to him, and 
stored them away in his memory for future 
reference and use. But this advantage, too, 
at times, becomes a fault, because it leads 
Mr. Harte into the difficulty of being too 
free and ornate in the use of words—of 
guiding himself by the sound rather than the 
sense, and of writing for sensational effect. 
‘The most remarkable feature of the man, 
however, is his inability to carry on sus- 
stained production. With most authors 
there is a level of general excellence along 
which they can plod if the wings of genius 
chance to tire for a time; but with Mr. 
Harte the case is a different one. His pow- 
ers are impulsive rather than enduring. 
Ideas strike him with extraordinary force? 
but the inspiration is of equally short dura- 
tion. So long as the flush of excitement 
lasts, his work. will be up to. standard; 
but when the genius flags, he has no indi- 
vidual fund of dramatic or narrative proper- 
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ties to sustain him. No one has recognized 
this more fully than Mr. Harte. His only 
novel, “Gabriel Conroy,” was a failure 
because it was not evenly inspired. Its © 
plot was hopelessly entangling to the general 
reader; and the most general criticism has 
been that it is nothing more than a series of 
detached flights, unequal in themselves and 
incongruous to each other. 

Perhaps the most agreeable thing about 
Mr. Harte is his terseness and felicitous 
neatness of interpretation. Like Dickens, 
his chief charm lies in his suggestiveness. 
He trusts daringly to his reader’s common 
sense, thereby avoiding pages of tedious ex- 
planation. It requires genius to determine 
how much may safely be omitted; but Mr. 
Harte has shown himself a master. The — 
danger lies in the fact that the author, judg- 
ing from the standpoint of perfect knowl- 
edge, forgets that the reader’s standpoint is 
only that of comparative knowledge, and 
assumes too much. It is Mr. Harte’s ten- 
dency to omit rather than to over-explain, 
and he has so far erred as to render some of 
the later tales obscure. In the majority of 
cases, however, the result has been simply 
to heighten the effect. Indeed, Mr. Harte’s 
method may be stamped throughout as be- 
I doubt 
whether this is the highest form of method 
that can be used in fiction, or whether 
in longer work it would produce as good 
results. Be that as it may, Mr. Harte has 
proved its efficiency and value in the con- 
struction of the short story, and so far no 
method has given better results in that line. 

But Bret Harte has himself publicly ad- 
vanced the claim of being the founder of a 
distinct school of Amei.can literature. In 
spite of this fact, and also that his claim 
has been upheld by many eminent critics at 
home and abroad, I venture to assert a neg- 
ative. ‘The reason lies in this: In the 
close relations that have always existed be- 
tween England and the United States, in 
the similarity between the thought, customs, 
manners, and civilization of the two coun- 
tries, there exists an impassable barrier to the 
growth of anything distinctively American as 
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distinguished from English thought. The 
political separation of the two countries has 
produced no marked difference in feeling or 
in thought. ‘The novelty of Californian life 
has given the color to Mr. Harte’s claim. 
His subjects have been new and entertain- 
ing, but the dramatic and sentimental meth- 
od employed in this delineation is the same 
in spirit as that of Dickens and his school 
of English novelists, and can claim nothing 
of true originality. Had Dickens lived in 
California, his impressions would have given 
us stories of the same spirit as Mr. Harte’s. 
Had a Frenchman written of California, the 


impressions would have been equally inter- — 


esting; but the style, the mental view, the 
critical essence would have been different 
and plainly noticeable; and this because his 
education, his hereditary tendencies, his 
whole conception of life, differ from those of 
his race neighbors. ‘This race difference 
must exist before there can be a national 
literature. ‘There certainly exists no such 
difference between England and America; 
and therefore Mr. Harte must be content to 
take his place in the ranks of English-speak- 
ing authors as a great but not a creative 
power in literature. 

These, then, are the main characteristics 
of this western poet-novelist. What will be 
their effect in determining the permanency 
of Mr. Harte’s fame? It cannot be said that 
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the outlook is of the brightest. His imagi- 
nation is not of the highest order, for he 
never dares to trust to it implicitly: certainly 
not in his prose, for he can do nothing in 
the’ way of continued production. No 
author who has depended for his fame on 
the ability to produce short stories, and who 
has produced no longer, more enduring work, 
has ever risen to the highest ranks of author- 
ship. Many of Thackeray’s most brilliant 
shorter tales were written early in his literary 
life; but they brought him no enduring 
fame, and he took no assured place in liter- 
ature till the production of “Vanity Fair.” 
Accept Mr. Harte, then, whether as 
story-teller or poet, as a pioneer in western 
literature. So far as he has given his art to 
the production and delineation of Califor. 
nian life, his work has all the stamp of 
genius and originality. I think, however, 
that it is in the dialect poems that he has 
touched the stars. But his incapacity for ex- 
tended flights, together with the dilettanteism 
that seems to have overtaken him in Lon- 
don, make it a question—unpleasant to 
his friends—whether, when. the interest in 
the peculiar phase of events that gave them 
birth shall have passed away, the present 
extent of his works will open to him the 
hearts of succeeding generations with the 
same friendliness and hearty sympathy that 
we extend to him in this. 
Warren Cheney. 
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Nesriinc down in the lap of a rugged 
range of mountains forming a portion of the 
immense chain which traverses the great 
island of Nippon, away to the north and 
west, lies a quaint and sleepy old feudal 
city of some six or eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. The name by which it is known 
to the world at large is not of consequence 
to those who are not acquainted with the 
locality; and when I speak of it as Yama- 
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zawa, I shall come so near to its true name 
as to enable those who do know it to clearly 
identify it. For many centuries, and proba- 
bly for as much as a thousand years, the 
valley in which it lies has been renowned 
for the excellent quality of the silk produced 
in its mulberry-grounds; and to this day 
the district maintains the reputation it so 
long ago obtained as the chosen home of 
the silk-worm. With the exception of rice— 
and of that, barely sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the people—little else is grown 
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by the primitive valley folk; and as for 
manufactures, there are none. _ 

The city itself, outside of the principal 
thoroughfare, bears a singularly rural aspect, 
and were it not for the massive walls and 
ruined gateways of the old castle of the 
feudal lords of the province, around which 
theetown is built, it would look as little like 
a city as one could well imagine. This 
rural appearance is explained by the fact 
that the town is mainly composed of the 
dwellings of the samurai, or. former retain- 
ers of the daimios; each house standing 
within its own little lot, surrounded by 
dwarf mulberry trees, with here and there a 
row of tea plants. ‘These, in the old days, 
furnished a means of eking out the yearly 
allowance drawn from the castle; in these 
modern times they form the sole source of 
revenue of an impoverished aristocracy. 
Alas for the days that are dead! ‘The 
glory has indeed departed, and the pride of 
the haughty is trailed in the dust. 

When, on the overthrow of the Shogunate 
and the re-establishment of the rule of the 
Mikados, the rage set in for foreign institu- 
tions, the little principality of Yamazawa, 
following the example given it by the rest of 
Japan, set about the establishment of a 
school or college to be presided over by a 
European teacher, wherein its youth might 
acquire a knowledge of the mysteries of 
the uncouth English tongue, and learn to 
trace the difficult ‘“crab-characters”—those 
barbarous hieroglyphics, which, contrary to 
all known usage, progressed (crab-like) side- 
ways over the page, instead of from top to 
bottom, like civilized logograms. It was 
not that Yamazawa particularly desired to 
render itself familiar with the wisdom of 
the western barbarians; or that, emulous of 
its neighbors, it wished to keep abreast of 
the times—the good old times were good 
enough for old-world Yamazawa, and 
its people yearned for nothing new and 
nothing strange. But the great men who 
controlled the machinery of the government, 
up at the capital, had dropped a hint that 
the establishment of a foreign language 
school was a desirable thing; and in view of 
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the recent political douleversement, who was 
to gainsay them? So the school was estab- 
lished, a dwelling in what was supposed to 
be the European style was erected for the 
accommodation of the foreign teacher, and 
a deputation of officials was dispatched to 
the capital to secure the services of an Eng- 
lish or American pedagogue. 
_ During the years that followed, the school 
suffered many vicissitudes, and underwent 
various changes. ‘The teachers did not as 
a rule make a lengthened stay, especially 
in the early days of the school’s history; 
and perhaps it was as well for the pupils 
that they did not, for some of them were far 
from being proficient in the grammar of the 
English tongue, and were moreover addicted 
to the use of potent waters and the employ- 
ment of profane language. As the years 
rolled on, however, this class of tutor gave 
place to one better fitted to inspire respect 
and esteem for the foreigner; and at the 
date of the beginning of this veracious his- 
tory, the Yamazawa Zi Go Gakko was a 
flourishing institution, and annually turned 
out a respectable quota of students, quali- 
fied by their studies under a competent 
teacher to obtain admission to the Tokio 
University. | 

‘Towards the close of the year 187-, a va- 
cancy occurred in the tutorship of the school, 
through the resignation of the then incum- 
bent of the position, an American. ‘The. 
salary being a good one, as times went, and 
the duties by no means arduous, there were 
of course many applicants for the appoint- 
ment: most of them, however, were utterly 
unqualified by previous training or knowledge 
to fill the position. ‘The authorities of the 
prefecture hesitated for some time in their 
choice between two applicants, one of whom 
was at the moment engaged in a “foreign 
language school,” ina large castle city on 
the sea-coast, distant a couple of hundred 
miles. Mr. Gilmour—for that was his name 
—was highly spoken of by the director and 
other Japanese officials of the school; and 
the Yamazawa board decided that he was 
the best man that could be had, and‘ 
accordingly engaged him. 
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John Gilmour was by birth an English- 
man, but for years he had been a wanderer, 
and had, in fact, not set foot on his native 
soil since the day he left it as a lad to seek 
his fortune among the islands of the South 
Pacific. Like that of most of the solitary 
waifs who gravitate toward the Far East, 
his career had been one of adventure and 
romance. He had fought the Maoris ig 
New Zealand, engaged in the so-consid- 
ered aristocratic profession of cattle-drover 
in Australia (where the cow-boy element 
has no existence), delved for diamonds in 
South Africa, fished for pearls in ‘Torres 
Straits, whaled in the Antarctic, and edited 
a paper in ‘Texas; engaging, besides, in fifty 
other occupations equally fraught with ad- 
venture. By the time he reached the 
shores of Japan, the romance of life, as he 
himself was wont to remark,. had been 
pretty well knocked out of him; and he went 
about the world with a sort of tl admirart 
air, which was the cause of many ill-natured 
remarks from his fellows; and with little 
interest, apparently, in anything or anybody, 
save his horse, his dogs, and his gun. 

After the embarrassment natural to the 
formation of a new acquaintance had worn off, 
his pupils got to like him immensely. In 
school he was a strict disciplinarian; but 
when the clock struck the hour of noon, 
and the labors of the day were ended, the 
severity of his aspect disappeared, and he 
became the genial, kind-hearted friend. ‘The 
Japanese lad of the aristocratic class is a 
lovable fellow, whose courtly manners and 
grave, dignified demeanor never fail to win 
the respect and good will of all who come 
in contact with him. Much of Gilmour’s 
leisure of an afternoon was devoted to the 
reception and entertainment of his young 
pupils, who thronged his residence within 
the castle grounds for hours at a time, list- 
ening to descriptions of far-off countries 
which the teacher had visited, or engaged 
in the examination of photographs and 
sketches made in foreign lands. At four 
o'clock, or earlier when he could break 
away, Gilmour would mount his pony and 
gallop off in the direction of Seki-yama or 
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Hidare-no-toge, lofty mountain peaks situate 
some miles distant, from the .summit of 
which a glorious view of the surrounding 
country was to be obtained; returning, per- 
haps, by way of one of the mineral hot springs 
with which the neighborhood abounds. 
Whatever the direction pursued, however, 
on starting out from home, or the route 
adopted on the return, it was_ perfectly 
understood by Ché-kichi, the horse-boy 
—who, more accompanied his 
master on foot—by the pony “Wind Imp,” 
and by “Bess” and her puppies, that 
Higashi-machi was to be taken in on the 
way. Higashi-machi was a suburban hamlet 
just outside the city proper, through the 
center of which ran a bright little stream or 
canal, bordered by willows and shaded by 
gigantic old pine trees. It was not an es- 
pecially remarkable place, except as the 
residence of the better class of samuraz, the 
curved roofs and old-fashioned gables, of 
whose dwellings might be descried above 
the top of the high walls of mud surmounted 
by tiles which secluded them from the road. 
About half-way along the street stood a 
residence of larger proportions than the 
rest, from which it was further distinguished 
by its somewhat pretentious style of archi- 
tecture, as well as by the greater air of 
neatness which characterized its surround- 
ings. ‘The spacious “compound” in which 
it stood was occupied, for the most part, by 
mulberry trees and tea shrubs, carefully 
ordered in rows; in the réar of the house 
was to be seen the indispensable turnip 
patch, with a few red-pepper plants and 
trellises of beans. Here dwelt the or- 
phaned family of Awoyangi, a former coun- 
selor of the daimio; his death, followed 
by that of his wife, having occurred a few 
days before Gilmour came to Yamazawa. 
- On the expiration of the allotted period 
of mourning, the two sons of the dead karo 
—a tall, manly stripling of eighteen and a 
chubby-faced little fellow of nine—resumed 
their studies at the school, and after a while 
came under the direct tuition of Gilmour. 
They made rapid progress, and speedily 
became especial favorites. Outside of 
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school, there sprung up quite a friendship 
between master and pupils; and in his after- 


~ noon rides, Gilmour never failed to pull up 
the “Wind Imp” in front of the house in 


Higashi-machi, and indulge in a chat with 
the blind old grandmother and the shy 
little sister of sixteen, who presided over 
the household and discharged the duties of 
house-mother. 


II. 


The term for which Gilmour had been 
engaged as teacher in the Yamazawa school 
was drawing to an end, and it became nec- 
essary for him to decide whether or not to 
close with the proposition of the directors 
that he should continue at his post for at 
least another year. The old craving for ex- 
citement and adventure began once more 
to assert itself; he felt restless and unsettled, 
and experienced a longing for other scenes 
and a more active life. And yet he felt 
happy in his surroundings. He loved his 
pupils, and took pride in their progress and 
the unfolding of their intellect; he enjoyed 
the esteem of his fellow-officials, and was a 


favorite with the jolly old governor of the 
prefecture, with whom he often exchanged 


visits; he took pleasure in his walks and 
rides among the hills and valleys of the 
neighborhood, and, above all, in his friendly 
chats with the members of the Awoyangi 
family—the old granddame and the demure 
little maiden. 

The twelve months that had passed so 
quickly to him since his arrival in Yamazawa 
had brought many changes to the household 
of his good friends, all fraught with sadness; 
though to their foreign friend the members 
of the family presented the same cheerful 
faces, and there was no sign of the care that 
gnawed at the hearts of the little family. 
Wee Fuji, a doll-like little creature of three, 
had failen a victim to the prevailing scourge 
—cholera—during the summer, and Kenta- 
ro, the eldest lad, allured by®he glowing sto- 
ries told by the son of a neighbor who 
had visited Yokohama and thence made a 
voyage to the Kurile Islands, on a sea-otter 
hunting expedition, had given up his studies, 
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and started off in search of the Tom Tid- 
dler’s Ground described by his friend. 
Little Yoshigiro, the ten-year-old, now be- 
came the legal head of the household, and, 
young as he was, he carried his honors and 
responsibilities with dignity. He, too, had 
been obliged to abandon his studies, his 
services being in request at home, where 
there was enough to do, what with the 
needs of the little farm, and the necessity of 
attending to the sale of the silk and the tea, 
to keep him fully occupied. ‘The silk crop 
had been almost a failure that year, and had 
hardly paid for the labor; while on the 
other hand, the tea market was so over- 
stocked that prices had gone down to almost 
nothing. Worse than all, there was a debt 
owing, which, ludicrously small though it 
would have been to many, assumed to these 
children the proportions of a mountain. 
Finally came news of the loss of the vessel 
in which Kentaro had sailed away to the 
fog-environed islands of the north—the loss 


_ of the vessel with all hands. Poor Kentaro! 


With what feelings of hopeful anticipation 
he had bidden adieu to his dear ones, look- 
ing forward toa return before the close of 
the year, when all debts must by law—un- 
written, it is true, but none the less binding 
—be discharged, under pain of commercial 
ostracism, and other dire penalties! 3 
Sad was the little group seated around 
the antique brazier of bronze, on the even- 
ing of the closing day of the year. Snow 
was falling without, the trees were bowed 
down with the weight of their fleecy bur- 
dens, and the mournful wind swept pierc- 
ingly through the crevices of the shutters, 
chilling every one with its icy breath. ‘The 
news of the loss of the vessel in which Ken- 
taro. had sailed had been received that day; 
and though there was a bare possibility that 
he had escaped death, the chances in his 
favor were slight. If he had only lived! 
There might have been a possibility of satis- 
fying the hungry creditor, the hard and 
pitiless usurer into whose hands they were 
thrown. But it was useless repining—the 
gods had decreed otherwise. 7 
“If I were to go to Musashiya, and crave 
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his forbearance until next summer, perhaps 
he would be patient with us. He knows the 
debt is our father’s, and is witness to our 
efforts to discharge it.” Little Kiku tried 
to speak up bravely, but there was a big 
lump in her throat, and her voice quavered. 

“It would be useless, sister,” said the boy; 
“he has no heart. It was he who was the 
cause of Ogaki’s death, you remember. It 
was because of his persecution that the poor 
man was led to commit Aara-kirt.” 

“He is a beast,” broke in Také, vehe- 
mently, seizing the iron tongs; “I would 
kill him if he were to come here.” ‘Také 
was a great, fat, good-natured lump of servi- 
tude, as ugly as the crow-god, but loyally 
attached to her young mistress and master. 

Yoshigiro smiled sadly, as he took out his 
father’s pipe. Boys smoke in Japan as well 
as in America. 

“T took him papa’s swords, and the pre- 
cious lacquered box given him by our prince, 
asking him to appraise them, and give me 
the balance due, after paying himself the 
amount we owe him.” 

“Sell dear papa’s swords! How could 
you, Yoshigiro! Why, you know they are 
true Mura-masas, ang have been in our 
family for hundreds of years. I am so glad 
he did not buy them. How much did he 
offer for them?” asked Kiku. 

“You would never guess,” returned Yo- 
- shigiro. “It would be impossible for you to 
conceive of any one offering such a price.” 

“Five hundred riyos?” said Kiku, inquir- 
ingly. 

“He laughed my proposition to scorn; 
said swords were now as cheap as faggots, 
and ended by offering me six riyos for the 
pair.” 

“How dared he insult the memory of my 
father,” said Kiku, indignantly, the hot 
blood rushing to her face. “What did you 
say to him in reply? What could you 
say?” 

“T said nothing,” replied the boy, calmly, 
tapping the bowl of his tiny pipe against the 
side of the brazier. ‘I kicked him in the 
face as he sat, dog that he is; and if his ap- 
prentices had not seized me, I would have 
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sliced him to pieces with the weapon he had 
insulted.” 

“T fear you have done wrong, brother, 
and yet I can hardly blame you. He will 
be revenged on you if it be possible.” 

“There is no cause for alarm, sister. He 
will exact the amount of his debt, but will 
not dream of revenge. You forget he isa 
tradesman.” 

“You did well, boy; you did well,” ex- 
claimed the blind grandmother, tremblingly. 
“You did what your father would have 
done; and if you had killed him, the law 
would not have harmed you.” 

Once it was so, in the old feudal days to 
which the ancient lady belonged. ‘Times 
are changed. 

At that moment the door slid open, and 
the rosy face of Také-don appeared. She 
had vanished when the conversation com- 
menced, and now took her place on the 
mats with a countenance beaming with satis- 
faction and delight. 

“There, master,” she shouted, spreading 
out on the floor, with huge excitement, 
a quantity of paper money of the total value 
of eleven dollars. “Take that and pay off 
the beast, Musashiya, and let us all be 
happy once more.” And the dear, fat, loyal 
scullion, burying her face in her capacious 
sleeve, sobbed hysterically for very joy. 

“Good Také,” said Kiku, gently, greatly 
affected by the faithful creature’s devotion ; 
“vou must take up your money. We heart- 
ily appreciate your kindness, but it is unfor- 
tunately net in your power to help us in our 
distress.” 

‘‘Pardon, mistress, but it is. You do not 
understand—-you are to take a// of it. 
Eleven dollars, there it is!” And Také, 
seizing the dirty pieces of paper with ner- 
vous fingers, pressed them into the hands of 
her young mistress. Simple girl, it was a 
mint of money to her, with her monthly 
wage of fifty cents! “It is mine. You 
need have no scruples about taking it. I 
came honestly by it. Part I borrowed from 
the foreigner’s groom,” (and here Také 
turned redder than ever, for it was under- 
stood that she and Cho-kichi were more 
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than “‘cousins,”) “and the rest I got from 
the pawn-shop man, who has borrowed my 
silk dress and girdle.” 

Yoshigiro pulled out his nose-paper, and 
blew a loud blast, and little Kiku threw her- 
self on the broad bosom of the faithful 
domestic, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

“Dear Také, you do not comprehend. 
Our debt is far beyond the amount you so 
generously offer. We need as much as two 
hundred riyos to satisfy Musashiya.” 

A despairing shriek burst from the throat 
of the astounded servant-maid, and she fell 
back on the mats in a swoon. ‘lwo hun- 
dred dollars! Why, there wasn’t as much 
money in the whole of Higashi-machi! 

“Kiku,” said the old granddame, hesitat- 
ingly, “‘perhaps if we were to ask the foreign 
gentleman, he might help us over our 
troubles. He must be enormously wealthy, 
for I hear he is paid as much as a hundred 
and fifty gold dollars every month.” ‘The old 
lady sighed heavily at the thought of so much 
money abroad and so much poverty at home. 

“Kind, good, friend that he is! I know 
he would be only too happy to lend us his 
assistance. But I would never consent to 
it, never!” exclaimed the boy proudly. ‘We 
are samurat, and he is—a foreigner!” 

Kiku looked reproachfully at the little 
fellow, and left the room. 

‘Foreigners have hearts just like ours, I 
do believe,” returned the old lady, “not- 
withstanding all that is said about them. 
If you were to offer Azm your father’s swords 
as security until we could repay him, per- 
haps he would advance the money. = It is 
our only hope. Pride must disappear in 
the presence of necessity.” 

The boy bent over the brazier, trac- 
ing strange figures in the glowing coals, and 
painfully revolving the pros and cons of the 
argument in his weary young brain. Ask a 
foreigner for a loan; on security, too, of his 


father’s arms? Never! And yet this for- 


eigner was so different from all the other 
foreigners he had ever met. So kind, so 
gentle, so good! Yoshigiro jumped up from 
the mats and arranged his girdle. 
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“T will ask him, grandmother,” he said; 
and drawing on his straw over-shoes, he 
opened the door and went out in ‘the direc- 
tion of the school. : 

“What has become of Yoshigiro?” in- 
quired Kiku, as she re-entered the room. 

“He has gone to the foreigner’s,” replied 
the old woman. It was not necessary to 
mention the object of his errand. 

A sigh escaped the lips of Kiku—whether 


of relief or pain, it would be hard to tell. 


She sat down by the side of her grandmother, 
and put her arms around the old lady’s 
neck. 

“T have been trying to pray, o-daba, but 
the words were strangled ere they could gain 
utterance. O, how much I envy you, dear 
grandma! But a little while longer to stay 
on this weary earth; while for me”—and 
the poor girl burst into a torrent of grief. 

The noisy barking of the house-dog pro- 
claimed the approach of a stranger, and the 
voice of some one was heard outside, de- 
manding admittance. Kiku dried her tears 
and opened the door. By the dim rays of 
the night-light, she perceived the form of a 
man, muffled up in a red blanket, a favorite 
substitute for a cloak with the country peo- 
ple. Removing his straw snow-shoes, the 
visitor stepped up on the mats. It was 
Musashiya, the usurer. 
~ “Good evening, ladies, and the compli- 
ments of the season to you,” he said, kneel- 
ing down in the abject posture assumed by 
the lower class when saluting their superiors, 
and bowing his head till it touched the 
floor. | 

Kiku’s face blanched. “It is the usurer, 
grandmother,” she whispered. 

Musashiya grinned diabolically, and took 
from his bosom a wallet, from which he ex- 
tracted a document bearing a large stamp in 
red ink. 

“Heh!” he ejaculated, with the peculiar 
sibillant inspiration of the Japanese trades- 
man, intended to express deference. ‘Your 
ladyship is doubtless aware that this is the 
last day of the twelfth month. //e4/’ And 
as your ladyship did not call at my humble 
place to settle the amount of this note, I 
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‘have made bold to call on your ladyship to 
receive the amount. //’h/ Two hundred 
and fourteen dollars ninety-four cents and 
six mon. Leh!” 

“It is not the last day of the twelfth month, 
liar and thief,” fiercely exclaimed the old 
patrician, as she rose to her feet excitedly. 
“Tt wants two months of the end of the 
year, and well you know it.” 

“Heh! But your ladyship will be good 
enough to observe that since the advent of 
the barbarous-foreign-man the calendar has 
been changed, and the year now assimilates 
with that of the Westerns. //’/.’” 

‘* He speaks truly, grandmother. The peo- 
ple may continue to cling to their ancient 
habits and customs, but the law recognizes 
only the new order of things; and according 
to the law, it is the last day of the year.” 

“H[eh!’ Your ladyship is correct. Did 
the ear of your ladyship catch the amount 
of the bill? The interest is reckoned at 
the rate of two per cent. per month, the sum 
due to date being--” 

“We cannot pay you, sir,” said Kiku, 
tearfully, once more seating herself by the 
side of the old woman, as if for protection. 
“Atleast, not now. It is possible that before 
midnight we may be in a position to dis- 
charge a portion or even the whole of the 
debt; but at the moment we can give you 
nothing.” 

“Good,” said the usurer, returning the 
note to its former receptacle. “I will come 
again—half an hour before midnight. I 
have one or two more clients to see, and 
will call in on my way back.” 

“We will not put you to the trouble of 
calling, sir. If we are successful in procur- 
ing the money, my brother will take it to 
your house.” 

“T largely thank you. But I must needs 
come again, as there will be some business 
to transact, in the event of the money not 
being forthcoming. As to the young mas- 
ter—he has not left Yamazawa?” 

“He has gone to the house of a friend, 
hoping to be able to procure the means to 
pay you. I expect him immediately; if you 
will wait—” 
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“That is a thing impossible,” returned the 
usurer, hastily rising and resuming his blan- 
ket. ‘I shall without doubt see him on my 
return, however. Meanwhile, I pray you 
make my respects to him.” And resuming 
his snow-shoes, the usurer bowed himself 
out, leaving the maiden and her grand- 
mother to their sorrowful reflections. 

He Had hardly got clear of the house, 
when Yoshigiro returned. No need to 
inquire how he had fared on his errand; his 
countenance told the tale. 

The foreigner had gone off on horseback, 
no one knew whither, and was not expected 
to return for several days. 

The brother and sister looked at each 
other in stony despair. ‘Their last hope was 
shattered; they had nowhere to look for 
help. 

If the kind, good foreigner was only at 
home! For /er sake, she whispered to her- 
self, he would—and then a flush overspread 
her wan cheeks, and she chid herself for the 
half-formed thought. 

“Go to your rest, brother dear,” she said 
at length, raising the boy from the mats on 
which he had flung himself down, sobbing. 
“And you too, grandmother; it is long past 
your hour.” ‘Then bending over the blind 
old woman, she whispered a request that the 
lad might be kept ignorant of the visit 
of the usurer, and gently led the two sor- 
row-stricken mortals—the child of ten and 
the decrepit old woman of seventy—to the 
sleeping apartments in the rear of the house. 
This done, she sat down by the kitchen fire, 
to brood over her misfortunes, and prepare 
herself for the ordeal which awaited her. 

The wind moaned without, the snow con- 
tinued to fall, and it was growing bitterly 
cold. As she rose to replenish the fire, her 
eyes fell on what was apparently a heap of 
clothes rolled up in a corner. It was Také, 
the serving-maid, sound asleep, and blessed, 
it would seem, with happy dreams; for she 
was murmuring to herself and laughing 
softly. 

The minutes slipped by. The antique 
timepiece on the wall struck the hour which 
knelled the death of the old year, but the 
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usurer came not. Overcome by grief and 
‘distress, Kiku’s head drooped on her bosom 
as she sat by the fire, and she too dreamed. 
Dreamed of a far, strange country, a pleasant 
and bountiful land, where every one appeared 
cheerful and happy. Of a beautiful home, 
which it seemed to her was her own. Ofa 
loving husband and a darling little: one. 
Of | 

The warning bark of the faithful watch- 
dog again smote on the crisp midnight air, 
and Kiku started up from the floor. Mu- 
sashiya had not forgotten his appointment. 

The door slid back, and the usurer en- 
tered. He was not alone. There entered 
with him a sinister-looking man of middle 
age, with a hang-dog look, and a hard 
mouth. Kiku’s face paled, anda terrible 
fear took possession of her. It was Kashi- 
wamura, the new chief of police, a man 
feared and detested by the people, and 
known as a tool of the usurer’s. 

Yoshigiro’s quarrel with Musashiya flashed 
on the girl, and she began to dread the 
worst. 

The police officer unbuckled his sword- 
belt, and laid the weapon down by his side, 
while the usurer seated himself by the bra- 
zier, motioning authoritatively to Kiku_ to 
take her place by his side. His former at- 
titude of respect and humility had vanished, 
and he was inclined to be insolent. 

Without speaking a word, he took out 
his wallet, and producing the bill, laid it 
down in front of the girl. 

The world seemed slipping from _ her. 
She looked around pitifully; there was none 
by to help or encourage. She gazed into 
the countenance of. the usurer: it was 
merciless; into the eyes of the officer of the 
law: they were stony. 

At last she spoke : 
Do your worst.” 

The money-lender said nothing. 


“We cannot pay you. 


He 


took up the document, and folding it care- 
fully, replaced it in his breast. 

A meaning look was exchanged between 
the usurer and the official. 
latter’s turn to speak. 

“The young master—has he returned?” 


It was the 
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Kiku made no reply. She gazed into the 
impassive face of the man, like a hunted 
animal. 

“T want him,” he continued, in slow 
measured tones. “This good citizen 
charges him with a deadly assault on his 
person; which, fortunately for him, did not 
end as he intended. Shal! I call in my 
men to convey him to the prison, or would 
you prefer to accompany him?” 

Kiku moved backward a little, and bowed 
herself down before the low-born money- 
lender. Musashiya laughed, and put his 
hand on her head. 

The girl shrunk from him with a shiver 
of disgust. “Is there no hope?” she 
asked. ‘“‘Have you no pity? Think of 
your own family, your children!” 

The money-lender took out his pipe, and 
stooped to light it at the embers. 

“There zs a way of discharging the debt,” 
he said, in tones so low that they could not 
be overheard by the official; ‘‘and at the 
same time purchasing indemnity for the 
assault put upon me by that high-spirited 
beggar, your brother.” And he looked at 
the girl meaningly. 

A vague terror took possession of her. 

“‘Name it,” she said, in unsteady tones. 

He bent over her, and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

. “Not here,” he added, hurriedly, as she 
started back. “Not in Yamazawa. I am 
going to the capital, where gold is plentiful, 
and beauty commands a price. Give your- 
self to me, to dispose of as I will, and I 
will cancel the indebtedness of your dead 
father, and give you back his obligation.” 

“Man, you do not know what you ask of 
me. You forget Iam a samuraz, in whose 
veins flows the blood of a thousand heroes. 
Were my father alive, you would not dare—” 

He interrupted her impatiently: ‘Come, 
Kashiwamura San, we need waste no more of 
our time. ‘This young lady prefers her own 
happiness to that of her brothers and her 
blind grandmother, and has no regard for 
the honor of her dead father. ‘Time was — 
when a daughter considered it a duty and a 
privilege to offer herself as a living sacrifice 
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on the altar of filial piety; but our country 
has been given over to the foreign devils 
and their odious customs, and such a state of 
things has passed away.” 

The official slowly arose, and buckling on 
his sword, looked inquiringly around, in 
search of the chamber of Yoshigiro. 

Kiku raised her head from the floor. 
“To Tokio, did you say? You do not ask 
me to remain here in Yamazawa?” Mu- 
sashiya nodded, and proceeded to wrap 
himself up in his blanket. 

“Grant me a respite, in the name of all 
that is pitiful! Give me if it be but one 
day, that I may try and realize-—O, I can- 
not believe that you mean it! I, Kiku, the 
daughter of the sarv of Yamazawa! I will 
not consent—I cannot—it is impossible! I 
will kill myself first! Sir, you have your 
answer!” 

* Yoroshtt. Good. Kashiwamura San, 
the sleeping-rooms are on your left. You 
will find the boy there; call in your men 
and bind him.” 

The official clapped his hands as a signal, 
the door opened, and three police officers, 
wearing overcoats of straw and large hats, 
entered, and proceeded to divest themselves 
of their snow-covered garments. 

Kiku arose and advanced towards the 
usurer. “When do you propose to convey 
me to the capital?” she asked steadily. 
She was shy, timid little Kikuno longer. For 
the sake of her boy-brother and her blind 
old grandmother! ; 
“To-morrow being New-Year’s Day, I can- 
not well depart, much as I should wish to do 
so; but next day, at dawn—” 

“IT shall be ready,” said Kiku, calmly. 
“Do not fear; I will not fail you.” 

‘The usurer drew out his inkhorn and a 
roll of paper, and was about to draw up an 
agreement. Kiku asked him what it meant. 

Musashiya explained. It was a business 
transaction, he said, and it was always better 
to have an agreement recorded in due form; 
especially in such cases. 

“T have given my word,” she said proudly. 
“The word of the daughter of Awoyangi 
Saburo. ‘That is enough.” 
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The usurer made his obeisance and de- 
parted; his tool and the constables followed. 

When they had gone, Kiku prostrated her- 
self in front of the ABufsu-dana, the house- 
hold altar, on which the memorial tablets of 
departed relatives are deposited, and prayed 
to the gods for strength to support her in 
the hour of trial. 

Oh, if the foreigner would only return! It 
would not be too late, even to-morrow. 
Alas! there was no hope. Wretched, tor- 
tured Kiku! Whata fate! what a fate! 


III. 


The first week of the new year was.draw- 
ing to aclose. The snow lay thick upon 
the ground, but the weather was pleasant 
and the temperature mild. Towards sunset 
of Saturday, the sixth day of the new year, 
the cheery yelp of “Bess” and her puppies 
broke on the ears of the dwellers in Higashi- 
machi, announcing the return of Gilmour 
and his companions from their lengthened 
excursion. Arrived at the fork of the road 
which offered a choice of routes in the direc- 
tion of home, the dogs betrayed no uncer- 
tainty as to the one to be taken. Long 
before the ‘‘Wind Imp” and his rider came 
in sight of the door of the well-known dwell- 
ing, they had arrived at the goal, and were 
engaged in the discussion of some fish-bones 
which had been carelessly left about by the 
canine guardian of the premises. Chdkichi, 
the horse-boy, had been sent on ahead to 
announce the master’s coming, and prepare 
his bath. All were in excellent spirits, de- 
lighted with their return home. As _ for Gil- 
mour, he reveled in anticipation of the fun 
he promised himself with Yoshigiro and 
Kiku, for whom he had purchased some 
pretty, trinkets, as gifts in honor-of the new 
year. 

His trip into the mountains had given 
him opportunity for reflection on the knotty 
question of the renewal or otherwise of his 
engagement with the Yamazawa school di- 
rectors. He had decided to stay another 
six months, at all events—by whith time 
the elder of his boy friends, Kentaro, would 
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doubtless have returned from his wild-goose 


chase among the Kuriles, and he could 


leave little Kiku in safe hands. Sweet little 
Kiku! How he loved her! In a fatherly 
sort of way, of course. He was quite old 
enough to be her father, and though he 
tried to banish the thought as ridiculous 
and altogether too sentimental to be enter- 
tained by such an old fogy as himself, he 
could not help hugging the thought that 
Kiku regarded him with kindly feelings, 
not exactly of a filial nature! 

The “Wind Imp” knew the Awoyangi 
place quite as well as his master, and re- 
quired no hint to halt on reaching the gate- 
way. Gilmour threw the reins over the 
pony’s neck, and leaping down from his 
back, ran up to the door, with a cheery New- 
Year’s salutation. | 

Strange! No one to meet and welcome 
him, as. usual! Where was Yoshigiro? 
Where was the plump Také? Where was 
Kiku? He pushed open the door and 
entered. ‘The room wasempty. He called, 
but no one answered. He searched the 
whole house—there was not a soul to be 
seen. Most strange! What could have 
happened? Had the family given up the 
house and left the city, or had they merely 
gone out on a visit? He would doubtless 
learn the news on reaching home, so he 
mounted the impatient “Wind Imp,” and 
broke into a trot in the direction of the 
school. 

At the end of the street leading towards 
his home, he was stopped by Chokichi. 
The face of the groom heralded evil tidings. 

“What is it?” demanded Gilmour. ‘ What 
has happened? Has the house burned 
down?” 

“Worse,” groaned Chokichi, desperately 
clutching at his master’s coat. ‘*She’s gone. 
Kiku, the Avmeé, the beautiful princess —gone !” 

“(Gone where, you damned fool,” cried 
Gilmour, breaking into vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon in his excitement. “What do you 
mean—where has she gone? Speak, you 
idiot, or I'll brain you on the spot!” 

“Gone to ‘Tokio, Musashiya. ‘To 
be sold to pay her fatHi’s debt, and save 
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Yoshigiro from prison. O, danna, danna, 
you will save her, will you not? The 
foreigner is rich, and can rescue the poor 
little maiden from that dreadful place. 
Danna, you and I and the ‘Wind Imp’ 
can do it—we three. [et us start now; in- 
stantly. They have already been gone a 
week, but the ‘Wind Imp’ ts a Soma steed, 
and will carry you to the capital in time to 
rescue the Azmé/ QO, that I had that Mu- 
sashiya in these hands, cAzkusho that he is! 
Master, is it yes?” 

Gilmour had dismounted, and was gazing 
at the horse-boy, stupefied, and utterly unable 
to realize the incredible intelligence.  Drop- 
ping the reins, he made a dart for Chokichi, 
and seizing him by the throat, dashed him 
to the ground. 

“You scoundrel, you drunken thief, how 
dare you come to me with your villainous, 
lying tales?” 

‘Gilmour Sav,” whispered a sad young 
voice at his elbow. He turned. It was 
the boy Yoshigiro. 

“He speaks only what is true, sir. He 
is sober enough. Kiku has been taken 
away to Tokio by Musashiya; to be sold to 
the harlots. And:you and I and Chokichi 
are going to Tokio, too, to slay Musashiya— 
and avenge dear Kiku. I have been waiting 
for you here ever since she left; except for 
one day, when I had to go up to the house, 
because of grandmother. I could not stay 
at home after that, you know.” | 

‘My poor lad, be of good cheer. God 
willing, we will snatch Kiku out of the. 
flames even yet, if hard riding and money 
will do it. But I must go alone. Cho- 
kichi cannot keep up with the ‘Wind Imp’ 
on such a journey; and you, good lad, must 
stay at home and comfort grandmother.” 

‘Grandmother is in no need of comfort 
from me, teacher. She died two days ago. 
It killed her.” 3 

Gilmour swore a terrible oath of ven- 
geance on the wretch ‘who had been the 
cause of all. this woe. But there was no 
time to be lost. He must ride hard and 
fast, if he hoped to overtake the doomed 
maiden and the wretch who had bought her, 
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soul and body. A week’s start, and a jour- 
ney of two hundred miles in prospect, over 
mountains covered deep with snow. It 
seemed an utterly hopeless attempt, a mad 
scheme on the very face of it. 

He could not start before morning. It 
was impossible to travel in the night; the 
track was difficult to find even in daylight, 
covered as the roads were with snow. Chd- 
kichi received orders to groom the “Wind 
Imp,” and get him into form for his race for 
a life. The faithful follower needed no 
tutoring. He had his failings—a fondness 
for his master’s whisky being, perhaps, the 
worst of them—but he was honest and 
stanch, and as true-hearted a lad as ever 
crossed a pony’s back. He had been in 

Gilmour's service ever since the English- 
man’s arrival in the country, first as jinriki- 
sha-puller and afterwards as groom and 
handy-man, and was known far and wide as 
the swiftest runner and the most untiring 
betto’ of the whole Oshiu-kaido. 

long before the gray dawn began to over- 
spread the heavens, the “Wind Imp” was 
brought to the door, and a light valise strap- 
ped in front of the saddle. Out into the 
clear, frosty air stepped Gilmour, booted and 
spurred, and wearing a short riding-jacket, but 
no cloak or overcoat. Every ounce of weight 
was a consideration on such a journey, and 
excitement would help to make the rider 
forget the cold. Little Yoshigiro begged 
hard to be taken along, but it was out of 
the question; there was not another horse 
within a hundred miles that could keep 
pace with the “Wind Imp.” As the Eng- 
lishman leaped into the saddle, Chokichi 
appeared upon the scene, attired for the 
journey. His clothing consisted simply of 
a loin-cloth and a pair of thick cotton socks, 
his £zmono or robe being folded up tightly 
and strapped across his shoulders. 

“What does this mean?” inquired his 
master, as Chokichi placed himself in an 
attitude of readiness to bound off in 
advance of the ‘Wind Imp.” 


l’ As has been mentioned, the Japanese groom always 
accompanies his master on foot. A good éetfo will 
keep up with a fast pony during a long day's journey, in 
the most wonderful way. 
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“Pray excuse me, master, but I am go- 
What the ‘Wind Imp’ can do, I 
We three will save the Azmé /” 
7 You do not know what you 
are talking about! Get back to the house 
and look to it while I’m gone. Get out of 
my way, or by God I'll run you down!” As he 
spoke he gave the “Wind Imp” a tremendous 
blow with the spurs. The frantic beast 
plunged madly forward, knocking over the 
unfortunate groom, and in a moment horse 
and rider were out of sight, speeding away on 
their errand of life and death; for Gilmour 
well knew that Kiku would never survive the 
dishonor which had been forced upon her. 
The usurer and his victim, it was learned, 
had departed by a route over the mountains 
which, though a very difficult one at the 
best of seasons, had this advantage: it led 
directly on to the high road, which was gen- 
erally in passable condition for jinrikishas, 
those useful wheeled vehicles which have 
created such a revolution in passenger loco- . 
motien throughout the islands of Japan. A 
very heavy fall of snow had occurred, how- 
ever, since their departure, and as no mails 
had arrived from the capital for several days, 
it was surmised that the roads in that direc- 
tion were blocked. Gilmour therefore de- 
cided on adopting another route, leading in 
a southerly direction, and striking the main 
road considerably below the outlet of the 
one taken by the usurer. ‘This route, it was 
true, was much longer than the other, and 
was for the most part but a mere mountain- 
track ; but it was in better condition, and in 
less danger of being rendered impassable. 
As it was, it was **Hobson’s choice,” and he 


can do. 
fool! 


‘could only trust to luck and to the “Wind 


Imp.” 

Fortune favored him the first day. He 
had several steep acclivities to climb, and 
one formidable peak to surmount, but for- 
tunately the passes were tolerably free from 
snow, and he made good progress. He 
halted for the night at a castle-town a con- 
siderable distance from Yamazawa, putting 
up at an inn where he was well known, with 
strict orders that he was to be called at 
dawn. 
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An hour before daylight, while the sky 
was still ablaze with stars, he had finished 
breakfast, and was ready for another start. 
He found the “Wind Imp” at the door, sad- 
dled, and ready for the road. 

Something familiar in the appearance of 
the man who held the pony’s head induced 
Gilmour to take a step forward and look 
into the fellow’s face. It was Chokicki! 
The poor lad bowed humbly to the ground, 
and begged his master’s pardon—for daring 
to disobey orders, and run naked through the 
snow, a distance of forty miles, for the sweet 
sake of the little maiden Kiku! Not a word 
was exchanged between the two, but a tear 
stood in the eye of one, and the other saw 
it and felt more than recompensed for all he 
had undergone. | 

Sunset of the following evening found 
them on the summit of a lofty peak, on 
which an aged couple had erected a miser- 
able hut, in the hope of gaining a few stray 
“cash” from travelers who passed that way. 
But little progress had been made that day, 
for in the valleys the snow had drifted in 
huge banks, and the road had to be guessed. 
Gilmour was thankful, however, for having 
progressed even as well as he had, and 
looked forward to better work on the follow- 
ing day. The worst’ of the journey was 
over. The track thence was all down grade, 
and by next night he hoped to be on the 
main road, and then— His ardor soon 
received a check. ‘The old mountaineer, a 
man of seventy, who had been born amongst 
the hills, and had passed his life among 
them, predicted another heavy snow-storm. 
It might last for a week—at all events, it 
would prove an obstacle in the way of their 
departure for days. Further delay would 
certainly be fatal to Gilmour’s plans, After 
a hurried consultation with Chokichi, it was 
resolved to push on through the night, with 
the hope of being able to escape out of the 
mountains before the storm set in. | The 
valise was opened, and a flask of brandy 
extracted from it. The liquor was converted 
‘Into,a bowl of steaming grog, and equally 
divided among the three—Gilmour, Choki- 
chi, and the “Wind Imp”—the last of the 
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trio seeming to enjoy his allowance as much 
as any one. A paper lantern was borrowed, 
and Chokichi stepped out bravely ahead, 
followed by his master, leading the pony. 
It was a desperate venture, and Gilmour 
knew it. ‘The old couple shook their heads, 
and protested that it meant certain death. 

All through the long night the little party 
fought its way through the snow-drifts; 
crossing swollen streams on frail bridges of 
pine boughs, and crawling along the edges 
of dizzy precipices. Pluck conquered, and 
daylight brought to view the castle and dwell- 
ings of linens They had distanced the 
storm and reached the main road, and now 
all was plain sailing! <A halt of an hour was 
made, and the “ Wind Imp’s” legs bathed with 
hot water. Both Chokichi and his master 
were well-nigh spent with fatigue, but neither 
had any thought of rest, and once more 
the route was taken, and the lofty pine trees 
which lined the road one by one disap- 
peared behind the rider. Chokichi was 
soon left in the rear; the pony was too fast 
for him. But on the following morning he 
was at his post in front of the inn where his 
master had taken a brief but absolutely 
necessary rest; there he was, holding the 
“Wind Imp” by the head; worn, but cheer- 
ful and confident. News had been heard of 
the usurer and his precious charge. ‘They, 
too, had been overtaken by the snow, and 
had passed along only on the morning pre- 
vious. ‘There was hope of overtaking them 
ere they reached the capital. 

Once more into the saddle. The whole 
town had turned out of bed to catcha 
sight of the mad foreigner and his demon 
pony, riding to outstrip time and fate! 


What devils these foreigners were, to be 


sure, remarked the staid townsmen! But 
they gave the party a hearty yell by way of 
farewell, as the “Wind Imp” leaped into 
the wall of gray mist; and with a cry, like 
that of an eager hound, as an answer, Cho- 
kichi bounded forward after the brave steed, 
and disappeared from view. 

What need to tell of the last hours of 
the race? Of the delays and dangers that 
were experienced through the carrying away 
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of the bridges and ferry-boats that crossed 
the broad and swift waters which every now 
and then checked their progress? At four 
o'clock on the fourth day the goal began to 
heave in sight. The crematory furnaces of 
Asakusa came into view, and the gate of 
“the pleasure quarter” was passed; and on 
they passed through long, broad streets, 
lined with lofty houses, four and five stories 
high, filled with poor, wretched women 
whose souls had been barted for gold. 


It was growing dark, and the dealers in> 


women’s souls were beginning to light their 
lamps, the better to display their wares. 
The “Wind Imp’s” pace had been reduced to 
a trot, and Chokichi ran on in front, crying 
out to the people to clear the way. Sud- 
denly there was a crash and a shriek, and a 
confused heap of something human fell 
under the ‘Wind Imp’s” feet, groaning and 
moaning, and writhing in agony. It was 
poor Chokichi. Just as he reached a cross- 
ing, a jinrikisha, drawn by two men, and 
driving at a furious pace, had turned the 
corner, and struck him full in the chest. 
Weak and exhausted with his race against 
time as he was, he had been unable to get 
out of the way, and there he lay in the 
muddy roadway, struck down at the moment 
when victory seemed assured. 

The occupant of the vehicle jumped out, 
and Chokichi gave him a ghastly smile of 
recognition! It was Kentaro, escaped from 
the jaws of death in the Kuriles, and re- 
turned with enough money, his share of the 
proceeds of sea-otter and black-fox skins, 
to extricate them from all their difficulties, 
and leave enough for a glorious New-Years 
jollification—the’ old style New-Year, of 
course—besides. He was in the act of 


leaving the city for Yamazawa, knowing noth- 


ing, poor lad, of the dreadful events of 
the past month. In few words, Gilmour 
acquainted him with the sad truth, and 
turned to attend to Chokichi. He was 
not to be seen; had crawled to his feet, 
some one said, and limped off, assisted 
by a woman; whither, no one seemed to 
know, 

The woman. was—who do you think? 
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Dear, fat, pudding-faced, loyal Také! She 
had accompanied her unfortunate mistress 
to the capital, being enabled to do so, thanks 
to the eleven dollars she had so generously 
proffered, for the satisfying of the chikusho 
Musashiya. With a joyful shriek, she once 
more appeared on the scene, seizing Gilmour 
by the arm, and weeping with excess of joy. 

“771-1-1-1/ 1 knew he would come—the 
devil-foreigner—to save dear little Kiku! 
Come, come; I will lead you to her at once. 
She is expecting you; she said you would 
come!” : 

Pushing their way through the crowd, 
Gilmour and Kentaro followed their faithful 
guide, and soon reached the house of which 
they were in quest—a huge structure of five 
stories, of imposing exterior. 

Leaping up the narrow stairway, Gilmour 
found his way into a large room on the 
second floor, guided by the cry of a female 
voice which he recognized as Kiku’s. Mu- 
sashiya was endeavoring to drag her off to 
another apartment. Gilmour sprung on 
him like a tiger, and catching him by the 
throat and waistband, threw him bodily down 
the steep stairs. As luck would have it, a 
detachment of six constables, who had been 
sent to arrest the foreigner for creating a dis- 
turbance, were in the act of ascending the 
stairway, and the unfortunate wight fell on 
the top of the whole posse, and was promptly 
arrested and carried off to jail. 

In the excitement, Chdkichi had been 
forgotten by everybody—except Také. He 
was found lying on the mats of a rear room 
below, his faithful head pillowed on the scul- 
lion’s breast, and the life-blood welling out 
of his lips. A native physician had been 
called in, but said he could do nothing. 
The “‘Wind Imp’s” hoofs had struck the lad 
in a vital place; he was doomed! 

He smiled feebly, on beholding his mas- 
ter; a radiant smile of satisfaction and tri- 
umph. | 

“We did it, master; we saved the Aimé/ 
We three—you, and the “Wind Imp,” and 
I~—Chokichi, the swiftest runner on the . 
Oshiu Kai-do!” 

Také uttered a despairing cry, and threw 
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herself on the poor mangled form. Chdé- believe that coolies have no souls. I shall 
kichi’s race was run, and—he had won! make it my business to see that this story 


catches his eye, and I hope he will read it. 


I know a man in Japan who professes to It is a true one. 


Flenry Liddell. 


NEW_YEAR’S EVE. 


Ir only I could turn the pages back 
And see once more, with girlhood’s fearless eyes, 
The dear old visions ‘neath the dear old skies, 
This time no strength or purpose life should lack. 
The grace, the power, the beauty that I meant 
Should all come true before the shadows fall; 
And yet—how can I. tell?—the day is spent: 
What thing were best I know not, after all. 


I thought I knew, while falling tears were wet, 
The one fair blossom in my world was dead: 
That my discouraged feet must sadly tread 

A lengthening pathway till the sun should set. 

But now I know a wisdom more than mine 
Denied the gift I longed my own to call— 

And tender lights through distant darkness shine : 
*Twas better so: I see it, after all. 


And now—I falter when I fain would say 
I wish for this or that to change or end, 
Though still the opening road will farther tend 
From all I dreamed or sought that olden day. 
Though blossomed visions bear no fruit at last, 
Yet gold and red the autumn leaves will fall, 
And life is brighter for the spring-time past: 
I only wait the message, after all. 


Mabel S. Emery. 
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IN Tue OVERLAND. Montuiy, Vol. L, No. 1 
(July, 1868), in Mr. Harte’s introductory editorial, 
occur the following words: 

**It falls to my lot at the very outset to answer, 
on behalf of the publishers, a few questions that 
have arisen in the progress of this venture. Why, 
for instance, is this magazine called THE OVERLAND 

Monrury? It would perhaps be easier to say why 
it was wof called by some of the thousand other titles 
suggested. I might explain how ** Pacific Monthly ” 
is hackneyed, mild in suggestion, and at best but a 
feeble echo of the Boston ‘ Atlantic”; how the 
“West,” ‘Wide West,” and **Western” are al- 
ready threadbare, and suggest to Eastern readers 
only Chicago and the Lakes; how ‘* Occidental ” and 
“Chrysopolis” are but cheap pedantry, and ** Sun- 
set,” *“*Sundown,” ‘* Hesper,”” etc., cheaper senti- 
ment; how ‘California honest and direct enough 

is yet too local to attract any but a small number 
of readers. I might prove that there was safety, at 
least, in the negative goodness of our present 
homely Anglo-Saxon title. But is there nothing 
more? Turn your eyes to this map made but a few 
years ago. Do you see this vast interior basin of the 
continent, on which the boundaries of States and Ter- 
ritories are less distinct than the names of wandering 
Indian tribes; do you see this broad zone reaching 
from Virginia City to St. Louis, as yet only dotted 
by telegraph stations, whose names are familiar, but 
of whose locality we are profoundly ignorant? Here 
creeps the railroad, each day drawing the West and 
East closer together. Do you think, O owner of 
Oakland and San Francisco lots, that the vast cur- 
rent soon to pour alopg this narrow channel will be 
always kept within the bounds you have made for it ? 
Willnot this mighty Nilus overflow its banks and 
fertilize the surrounding desert? Can you ticket 
every passenger through to San Francisco, to Oak- 
land, to Sacramento, even to Virginia City? Shall 
not the route be represented as well as the fermanz / 
And where our people travel, that is the highway of 
our thought. Will the trains be freighted only with 
merchandise, and shall we exchange nothing but 
goods? Will not our civilization gain by the subtle 
inflowing current of Eastern refinement? and shall 
we not, by the same channel, throw into Eastern ex- 
clusiveness something of our own breadth and liber- 
ality? And if so, what could be more appropriate 
for the title of a literary magazine than to call it after 
this broad highway ?” 


Tue editorial department of the same issue closes 
with a comment on the rapidity of Pacitic life, the 
changes that a returned Californian finds, and the 
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now well-known poem, ‘** Returned.” Never has any 
other returned Californian had more reason to ex- 
claim over changes than THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
In looking back to its last sight of the coast, in 
December, 1875, it finds many and many a new 
thread to be picked up with the scattered many of 
o«l experience, and woven into the place of the lost 
ones; but still more, in looking back to its first arrival 
here—not fifteen years ago!—does the contrast be- 
tween those two greetings, the change both in 
the greeter and the greeted, seem as _ great-— 
and this to a magazine, compounded of many 
personalities, and endowed with potential immor- 
tality—as it could ever seem to any single-lived 
human being. For it was after the foundation of THE 
OVERLAND in 1868, and before its suspension with 
the close of the year 1875, that the first volume of 
Pacific history—at least, as regards literary matters— 
was closed and shelved. The Granger demonstra- 
tion of 1873 and 1874, not in itself of great impor- 
tance in the intellectual history of our coast, was yet 
the visible sign and tide mark of a change in the 
character of our population that has worked a perfect 
revolution in all the conditions of the literary and 
educational problem here, 


THE first trumpet of Californian immigration called 
toa remarkable class of young men —-the bright, brave, 
and ardent of many professions, the flower of aa older 
civilization, whocame hither, not as most pioneers seek 
a new country, because of restlessness and the notion 
that the distant must be better than the near, but be- 
cause the fine ideals of society that possess such young 
men seemed more possible of fulfillment on such a no- 
ble virgin soil as this than under the existing conditions 
of even the best eastern community. They came to 
look after the interests of education here, of religion, 
of literature. They found a stimulating climate, a 
generous people, ready to say, ‘‘You go ahead and 
give us the best schools’’—-or the best scientific sur- 
vey, or whatever it might be —‘‘to be had, and send 
the bill to us.” In those days, all the better classes 
of the community made common cause. There were 
struggles with the lawless class; but childhood’s dis- 
tinctions of ‘‘good” and ‘*bad” would nearly have 
covered our lines of caste and clan. The college 
alumni of the coast came together almost by natural 
impulse, and the records of these *‘ Associated Alum- 
ni” meetings are pleasant reading to us of later ad- 
vent. _ Lawyers, preachers, teachers, merchants, all 
recognizing their training as a fraternal tie, all pull- 
ing together for the intellectual good of the State; a 
spirit of mutual liking and confidence, a sympathy 
as to ends sought, a unanimity as to means: it is 
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quite idyllic from the point of view of 1875 or 1883. 
There came other men later, as good as the best 
of these pioneers, but never such a group of them; 
and, meanwhile, with the opening of the railroad 
and the advent of many of the good things of older 
communities came the great perplexity of these 
older communities-—a large, miscellaneous popula- 
tion. Not only did the ‘told guard” of education 
and literature lose in numerical proportion to the 
rest of the community; it lost in actual numbers, as 
one after another reached the bound of life: and 
with the breaking down of barriers that had shut its 
members in to each other, it lost in power to draw 
to it and weld into a fighting phalanx with itself the 
new arrivals. When Harvard mén were in easy 
communication with Harvard men the world over, 
and Yale men with Yale men, and Princeton men 
with Princeton men, they no longer turned to each 
other for companionship and helping hands; social 
and party lines increased; sects grew stronger within 
themselves, and pulled together less. The later 
immigrants, who came by rail, never shared the 
blind enthusiasm for California of their predecessors: 
they had not left father and mother and cloven to 
her only, and they were not prepared to believe that 
everything that was Californian was best, or resolved 
that everything that was best should be Californian. 
Those who had been unfortunate in ‘‘early days,” 
but cheerfully believed that their turn must soon 
come—since this was California, the land of success 
—had found their faith worn out after twenty-five 
years. The time came, too, for the close of the 
mining ‘‘boom,” and the entrance of this coast into 
the world’s family of business communities, subject to 


the working of universal economic laws, and no 


longer able to follow risky ways of its own that 
brought sudden fortunes, and reverses that perhaps 


-might change to successes in a year; and it is only 


human nature that the necessity of safe ways of busi- 
ness has preceded the habit. 


It was, as we have said, in the Granger movement 
of 1873 and 1874 that the first conspicuous demonstra- 
tion was made of these changes in the make-up and 
spirit of our population. Later, it was the co-oper- 
ation of this same respectable, law-abiding, blunder- 
ing element with the dangerous class of the cities that 
gave weight to the Kearney episode, and passed the 
new Constitution. They were feeling on their own 
shoulders the pressure of difficulties that came from 
economic causes more complex and far-reaching than 
they could guess; and they were just waking with 
dismay and anger from their dream that in Califor- 
nia fortune would drop into every one’s hands: and 
the sight of the great and quickly amassed wealth 
that was before their eyes in the same community 
was an irritation that made the uneducated among 
them sore and jealous beyond the ordinary jealousy 
of the uneducated classes toward all that seemed to 


belong to more favored men —-toward the higher edu- 


% 


cation, toward literary pursuits, toward the learned 
professions. One need only read the country papers 
of the summer months of 1874 to see how easily they 
were instigated into a frantic clamor against the 
University that would be most ludicrous if it had not 
been fruitful of evil; and, though that clamor died 
of its own farcical absurdity, the same spirit lingers 
in a widespread sullenness and dislike toward the 
College—that college that in the earlier days was the 
joy and boast of the Californian heart, and was 
almost regarded as the best thing of the sort in the 
world. 


Or the political and industrial aspects of the past 
and future we have nothing to say in this connection, 
except as we have touched on them in speaking of 
the complex chain of causes that puts into our hands 
so different a problem from that laid before a maga- 
zine in 1868. In politics, in business, in education, 
and in literature, the early days are over; we are no 
longer a kingdom in ourselves, and we must do as 
other people do, working for what we get, struggling 
with the problems of society, and the complexities 
of a large population: the golden age is over, and 
the iron age begun; the child has grown up, and the 
time of romance is past, and the difficulties, the 
perplexities, and work-day realities of other grown- 
up communities are upon him. The sooner we 
realize this, the better. No good ever comes of 
clinging to the skirts of the vanishing old: still less, 
of trying to pretend that it is not vanishing. How- 
ever affectionately THE OVERLAND may linger and 
look back to its former sojourn here, its real hold is 
on the future. It must live for the Pacific coast of 
to-day and to-morrow; not for that of yesterday. 
It numbers among its contributors enough of the 
old corps to insure continuity; but if we should 
present here a list of the contributors of 1868-1875, 
duly marked with deaths, the reader's eye would fol- 
low down a perfect constellation of asterisks. 
Others, who wrote as ardent young people, now 
sober, middle-aged men and women, have lost the 
habit or desire of handling the long-unused pen; 
others are old, infirm, and done with work; others 
have filled their hearts and time with new interests. 
It is to the yet unknown writers that we must owe 
our future. Somewhere, East or West, in schools 
and colleges, on farms, in offices, are the great novel- 
ists and essayists and poets and scholars of the next 
generation; at any moment one may step out into the 
magazine lists, and —according to the habit of geniuses 
in real life-—he will come handling his weapons feebly, 
not quite aware of their power-or how to use them, 
and the critics will have their doubts of him. But 
we who, like Arthur, look to the young knights for 
the Lancelots of the future, and know that at the 
first tournament Galahad may not handle his 
weapons so much better than the many for whom no 
greatness waits, bespeak for immature, possibilities 
that will be fulfilled and immature possibilities 
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that will prove delusive, the sympathy and interest 
of the Lancelots and Bediveres, whose well-known 
shields appear in the same lists. 


We start at ebb-tide: perhaps that is all the better, 
for when the tide turns we shall go up with it instead 
of down, as befell the old OVERLAND. The transi- 
tion between ‘‘early days” and the new dispensa- 
tion in California will be fairly accomplished before 
many years; and this period of conflicting tenden- 
cies and uncertain possibilities of good or evil ts 
just the time that a voice is most needed among 
us for literature and education, for calm and 
non-partisan public action, for civ.lizing and refin- 
ing pursuits; just the time that it is well young 
people should have an opportunity to find whether 
literary ability is in them, and take themselves 
from the quarreling many to quieter pursuits; that 
here should be some public expression of the best 
thought and most intelligent sort of life in the 
State to represent us fairly in the East; that 
there should be a common ground of inteJlectual 
interest to make a bond between the various castes 
and clans and cliques of people now pulling in 
different ways or forgetting each other's existence, 
in the various branches of the struggle toward the 
highest civilization. None the less, it is just the 
time that a magazine enterprise has the heaviest 
odds to work against, in the abstracted condition of 
the public interest, and the irritated or despondent 
condition of the public temper. THE OVERLAND 
succumbed once in part to these conditions; **The 
Californian” was begun and continued under them; 
and the revived OVERLAND still has to meet the 
same odds. The fact that it does so, shows how 
profound is the conviction in the minds of its friends 
that the magazine is necessary to the best good of the 
coast; how tenacious the resolution to have it suc- 
ceed. There is often more hope of success for an 
enterprise that starts against the odds than for one 
that starts with them; for it argues that there was 
great reason for the undertaking, great courage, and 
much determination. We may as well say at the 
outset, that our aim for THE OVERLAND is that it shall 
be as good as the best magazine in America, and 
that we do not propose to hamper our aspirations by 
any pretense—to ourselves or the public—that it is 
so until it is. Wedo not expect or wish to make 
a great financial success of it: ‘* the development of 
the country” is the end for which it exists; we strive 
for only as much financial success as is a necessary 
means to that end. And with the hope of recurring 
to the subject of our magazine and its prospects 
in congratulatory tones a year from now, we wish to 
all our readers a happy New-Year, and ask of them 
the same wish for THE OVERLAND. 


THe ‘tidal wave,” as the newspapers figuratively 
style the great success of the Democrats in the elec- 
tions of November 7th, has most certainly dazed the 
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active politicians. If it had been confined to this 
State alone, they might have been content to put it 
down to the ‘‘machine” in the Republican conven- 
tion, or to the Sunday-law plank, or to both togeth- 
er. But when, on the same day, Massachusetts 
elects such an unsavory renegade from the Republi- 
ean party as General Butler, and New York changes 
from a Republican majority in 1880 of 44,000 to a 
Democratic majority of nearly “200,000; when the 
Stalwarts and Independents are both beaten in 


\\ Pennsylvania; when even in such Republican strong- 


holds as Michigan, Kansas, and Colorado Democratic 
governors are elected; and, in addition, New Jersey, 
Indiana, and our own State change front—it becomes 
necessary to look deeper than mere local irritation 
for the causes of the revolution. 

Probably the most infallible sign of decrepitude 
in a party is when the best it can offer the voters is 
a recapitulation of its past achievements. Unfortu- 
nately for. the Republicans, this was almost entirely 
their claim for popular support during the campaign 
just gone by. The average voter, upon whom party 
ties in peaceful times sit lightly, asked for a distinct- 
ive policy for the future. He was answered with 
the *frecord”’ of the party during the war, and the 
stormy years immediately after its close. It is for- 
gotten that since Fort Sumter was fired upon a 
whole generation of voters has been born, and are 
now beginning to take an active part in public 
afiairs; to whom, when you speak of the war, you 
suggest the idea of remoteness, of something dis- 
tinctively past. These new men, it is true, are not 
likely to have, as yet, clearly defined demands; 
they are apt to fall in with the party leanings of 
their families, or neighborhoods, or associates; still 
they have a strong inclination for the new, and 
especially want a fresh battle-cry. Add to these the 
large number who, though born before the war, have 
only begun to take an active interest in politics dur- 
ing the past ten years, and there is a vast body of 
men who, if not openly, are yet secretly longing for 
something fresh in policy and action, 

It has been evident since 1874, when the country 
so decidedly expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
Grant régime, that the great body of Republicans 
have only been held to their party by the undefined 
dread that their opponents had no more cut loose 
from the past than their own leaders. And certainly, 
the Democrats have not shown that they have either 
learned or forgotten, 


**BossisM” in part, with its unblushing resort to 
forgery in New York, and to reckless trading and 
frauds at the primaries in this State and elsewhere; 
in part the thinly disguised jobbing in appropria- 
tions—disgusted Republicans. The advocacy of a 
Sunday law in this State hada certain, but by no 
means a controlling, influence; the Chinese question 
absolutely none at all. Both parties were equally 
loud in their denunciation of railroad methods and 
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oppression; but time only will tell whether, after all, 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company has not been 
successful at all the points which it wished to carry. 
A significant indication how little real hold the anti- 
monopoly cry has upon the body of voters is shown in 
the relatively small vote received by Mr. John T. 
Doyle. He undoubtedly has the clearest insight into 
the rationale of the relations of transportation corpo- 
rations to the public, and painted most vividly and 
persistently the vicious pra¢tices of the overland 
roads, especially in the development of the special; 
contract system: and yet at the outcome he was 
credited with only a beggarly array of suffrages. If 
opposition to the railroad is in this Staté the ‘* burn- 
ing question” that it was alleged to be by party 
managers, we should have seen evidences of deci- 
Sive opinions among the people, in the sharp ques- 
‘tioning of the antecedents and present relations to 
the monopoly of the men who were candidates for 
Railroad Commissioners and members of the State 
Board of Equalization. It is true, the latter body 
has been shorn of much of its potency in railroad 
affairs by the decision of the United States Circuit 
Court in the San Mateo County case. Still, as there 
is a possibility of a reversal of the decision in the near 
future by the appellate court, it is manifest that the 
railroad has even yet a strong interest in the make- 
up of the State Board. 

There is undoubtedly a very decided body of opin- 
ion and feeling in the State that the overland roads 
unjustly discriminate, and in many instances oppress, 
in their freight rates; but more than all, there is the 
somewhat vague but still ever-present feeling that 
the great monopoly controls and moves and over- 
shadows all our industrial life. It is, perhaps, not so 
much a question of the particular offenses it has 
committed, as the uncomfortable conviction that it 
has an immense reserve of power which it can at any 
moment precipitate upon any local community, or 
any corporate enterprise, or any individual. This 
state of mind, in an American community, fur- 
nishes the groundwork for continued conflict. The 
despotism of democracy, like that of the monarchy, 
demands that all social and economical forces 
shall be its subjects. Hence, in California as else- 
where, the people are groping about to find some 
way of controlling the great corporate monopolies. 
But of all possible schemes, that of a commission of 
three men elected upon a general ticket, who shall 
have plenary powers over railroads, is beyond ques- 
tion the most idiotic. Already the people of this 
State have lost all faith in it. No deep interest can 
be excited in a political contest which involves the 
‘mere question of the personnel of the commission. 
If you put millions of money and the dearest interests 
of a vast number of persons on one side, and three 
such men as are likely to be evolvetTtom a political 
convention upon the other, is it rational to expect 
any other outcome than the abortive one already 
exhibited by the railroad commission? The truth is, 


that the causes which brought about the political 
revolution were in the general dissatisfaction with all 
the aspects of the political situation; weariness with 
the men who have since Garfield’s death again 
assumed control, and especially disgust with their 
methods, their rapacity, their smallness. 


FROM all sections of the country, the indications 
point to the demand for new party issues, and possi- 
bly new parties. There are two questions that will 
have to be settled: the one is the reform of the civil 
service, both national, State, and municipal; the 
other the tariff modifications; and incidentally to the 
latter, the whole range of questions touching the 
internal revenue, banking, and transportation. 

Upon the first—civil service reform—there is so 
general and growing a sentiment that it cannot be said 


‘to form as yet the subject of an issue. In order to 


become so, the movement may have to advance a 
step farther; that is, after there is reached a con- 
sensus that it is a good thing, the real struggle may 
arise over the methods of accomplishing this good 
thing ; and here the secret enemies of the movement 
may shelter themselves behind opposition to asserted 
impracticable schemes of reform, and in eflect wage 
a bitter warfare against reform itself. 

Free trade and protection will be sure to come up. 
Just now and for many years the country has been 
sO prosperous that it makes little difference what 
system we work under. But-a general economical 
crisis would precipitate the discussion and settlement 
of the question at once. It is very likely to be true, 
that, as Mr. Wells predicts, it will not be seriously 
taken in hand until there is a crisis. 

The Democrats, however, must do something be- - 
fore 1884, in the direction of a reduction in taxation 
and a modification of the tariff, otherwise the people 
will turn upon them as they have upon the Republi- 
cans. They must also present some practical legis- 
lation upon civil service reform, or they will forfeit 
the newly inspired contidence. 

The attitude of the public mind is that of watch- 
fulness and expectation. The bulk of the voters do 
not care astraw by what name a party suppresses 
**bossism,” political assessments,. excessive appro- 
priations for internal improvements, trickery and 
fraud in primaries and conventions, and a_ badly 
balanced, oppressive system of internal taxation and 
tariff laws. It is just now in such a condition that it 
will insist upon good works rather than professions 


of faith. 


HERBERT SPENCER has just returned home, after 
making a hurried visit, and incidentally, by means of a 
newspaper reporter and an after-dinner speech, drop- 
ping a few criticisms upon our facial expression, our 
professional politicians and their following, our easy- 
going readiness in putting up with small trespasses 
upon our personal rights, and the baleful effects of 
our tendency to overwork, A little before him 
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Freeman the historian, was in our midst. He re- 
mained longer and looked more widely, and he also 
told us what he thinks, especially how nearly we 
are like our British cousins, and how archaic and 
not to be despised is much of our speech that our 
purists have been trying to get rid of. In the last 


said of us. We are now passing rapidly to the 
other extreme. It may be, that when the English 
writer-tourist shall have reached absolute impartial- 
ity, we will have become utterly indifferent to his 
praise or blame. 


number of the ‘‘Century,” Henry James, Jr., has~ It has been proposed in the board of freeholders 


commenced to give us his thoughts upon American 
society. It is true, his contribution, ‘‘ The Point of 
View,” purports to be a series of letters giving the 
thoughts of an American girl and her mother, of a 
member of parliament, of a French savant, and of 
two or three others, male and female; yet they are 
unmistakably Mr. James’s personal opinions. Mr. 
James is a type of a curious body of people—of a 
class that has differentiated itself within the last 
twenty-five years, the Europeanized Americans; 
men and women of more or less wealth, who either 
stay permanently abroad, or constantly flit back and 
forth; who secretly despise their own country, and 
yet have found no place in the Old World systems, 
Of all our critics, the people of this uncertain genus 
are the most unsparing. 

The latest notable addition to the literature of ob- 
servation in the United States is the article on ‘* Some 
Aspects of American Public Life,” by the brilliant 
author of the ‘‘ Holy Roman Emp’re,” in the No- 
vember number of the ‘‘ Fortrigusy Review.” Mr. 
Bryce has none of that condescension of the foreign- 
er which James Russell Lowell has shown up so 
well. He devotes himself more particularly to dis- 
cussing our party methods, what may be called the 
machinery of our political parties, and shows that 
he has studied us very carefully upon that side. 
Where he evinces more than common penetration is 
in perceiving the true relations of the party manag- 
ers to the mass of the people; how their despotism 
extends, after all, only to the smaller officers, but does 
not control in the greater ones or broad state ques- 
tions. He explains very clearly why it is that 
politics are different in England and the United 
States; how with us ‘‘the political life of the 
country is not the main or central current of its life, 
but seems a kind of side channel encumbered by 
weeds and bushes.” He further understands, what 
so many of his countrymen do not, that the nor- 
mal working of our institutions is to be seen in the 
villages, counties, and towns of the interior, and 
not in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

It is curious to note that, as we are becoming 
indifferent to English opinion, we are being more 
conscientiously written up by Britons. Twenty 
years ago we were over-sensitive as to’ what they 


that the new charter of this city shall not author- 
ize any of the school fund to be used to make the 
kindergarten a part of the public-school system. 
The kindergarten picks up out of the street the 
neglected, harshly treated, half-fed, half-clothed, 
unwashed, and uncombed prattling child or sturdy 
youngster, whose greatest knowledge of language is 
of slang and profanity; goes with it to its drunken 
mother, down in the slums of filth and vice; gets her 
permission to take the little waif up to the garden; 
there washes its face, and covers up its rags with a 
clean apron, and teaches it how to play, as children 
ought to play, lovingly and sweetly, with its com- 
panions; tells it what truth is, of which it had never 
heard; day after day develops in its pliant mind the 
germ of good that had never been able to sprout up 
through the cold and pestilential soil that covered it; 
fills its hopeful heart with happy dreams of some 
day becoming a respectable man, or, if a girl, of 
being a soft and gentle woman lik2 the teacher; 
and thus molding and training it until it is six years 
old, then hands it over to the primary department of 
the public school for text-book tuition. 

Six years is the minimum age at which pupils are 
admitted into the primary departments of the public 
schools. Shut out from opportunity of any moral or 
mental instruction, thousands of those under six are 
left to street life, until, when they reach the pre- 
scribed age, they have lost the good and developed 
the bad that were innate. It is a higher duty of society 
to prevent Crime than it is to punish it. The former 
is ennobling and beneficial to the race, the latter 
merely vindicative and deterrent. There are twelve 
hundred of these little rescued moral starvelings 
now being cared for and made happy and good 
in fifteen kindergartens in San Francisco. Of 
these, all excepting two are supported by charity, 
the exceptions being those on Union and Jack- 
son Streets, which are attached to the primary 
schools there. So favorable have been the results 
of the two mentioned, that it is proposed to add a 
kindergarten to each of the primary schools. The 
fruits of such a union would be worth far more to 
society than is the advanced instruction of the 
highest departments, in the languages and mathe- 
matics. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Breeze from the Woods.! 


Ir was the custom of THE CALIFORNIAN to re- 
view no books issued by its own company. While 
these books remained very few in number there were 
reasons that made this the best course; but as they 
become more numerous it will be impossible to pass 
them over, and the OVERLAND will in this respect 
depart from the custom of its predecessor. The 
issue of a second edition’ of Mr. Bartlett's 
**Breeze from the Woods” makes a peculiarly favor- 
able starting point for reviews of our own books. 
The ‘first edition of this collection of essays, pub- 
lished three years ago, was only a private edition, in 
which the author, yielding to importunate solici- 
tation, put into permanent form his OVERLAND 
essays for circulation merely among private friends. 
Although the book was not before the public—or, 
perhaps, rather /ecause it was not—it was thought 
well to review it in a contributed article to THE 
CALIFORNIAN of February, 1880, As the author 
was writing to his readers of a book that the majority 
of them could not get possession of, this review con- 
sisted largely of long extracts from the essays. Like 
all pure literature, which gives the reviewer nothing 
to say as to the soundness of its facts or opinions, 
Mr. Bartlett’s essays can hardly be described to those 
who have not seen them, except by extracts. Re- 
views usually fall into two classes by the broad dis- 
tinction we have just suggested: they are written for 
those who have not read the book, to give them an 
idea what sort of book it is, and whether they had 
better read it; or they are written as comment and 
criticism on a book that it is assumed the reader, as 
a matter of course, knows all about. As all the 
essays contained in the first edition of ‘‘A Breeze 
from the Woods” were published in the OVERLAND, 
and the two that have been added in this second edi- 
tion, (** The Homestead by the Sea,” and ** Suburban 
Etchings”) in» THE CALIFORNIAN, it is fair to 
assume that a goodly proportion of readers—although 
the book is barely upon the market—are already 
acquainted with these delightful, wandering solilo- 
quies, and to review accordingly. 

As essayist, Mr. Bartlett stands almost alone on this 
coast. There has been much good sketch-writing 
here—some of it almost unequaled; there is good 
criticism; and what might be called the critical or 
philosophical essay is not wanting; essays of infor- 
mation, or that sort compounded of description and 
information, in which Mr. Muir is pre-eminent, have 
already been well done here: but as to that essay 


1A Breeze from the Woods. By W. C. Bartlett. 
San Francisco: The California Publishing Co. 1883. 


that is more like entertaining talk frozen into perma- 
nency, it would be hard to get together a volume as 
large as that under review by collecting all of even 
approximately equal merit that has ever been written 
on this coast by all other writers put together. The 
pure essay is always a rare product in a new country; 
for it is a sort of flower that, like some of our wild 
lilies, seeming to be the effortless and evanescent 
product of a season, blossoms only from deep-planted 
bulbs that have for many years gathered to them- 
selves thickening scales, stationary and undisturbed, 
sheltered from attack under gravelly strata that 
defy the small burrowing of jack-knife or trowel, 
and almost call for ‘pick-ax. So it is generally in 
the undisturbed surroundings of a ripe literary circle, 
where entertaining talk is the habit, that some one 
puts the very best of the talk—or of the habit of 
thought that makes such talk possible—into essays. 
The real difficulty of the essay, the reason why it 
looks so easy and is so hard, is that it is surface-writ- 
ing, but a surface that implies an underlying depth of 
much heavy effort. Wherever a good essay is 
written that grazes along the crests of thoughts, of 
observations of humanity, of enjoyment of nature, 
there has been somewhere—in the author, in the 
elements that produced him, or in both—much 
profundity of mental and emotional work, much of 
that friction between minds that so takes off the 
dull surface of provincialism that you will find a man 


_who has never stirred from his native village, and 


yet has the provincial accent less than another who 
has been three times around the world: such a fund 
of familiarity with life must be inherited or acquired 
before one can ramble over his domain in the indo- 
lent, vagrant fashion of a good essay. The light 
suggestion of thought, the humorous glance of ex- 
pression, is clever by virtue of hinting all the time 
of something more that had to be known, or thought, 
or felt, or appreciated, before that light thing could 
be said. Further: the capacity to notice and care 
for little things, in nature and in human relations, 
and to see the subtly amusing side of them, is one of 
the most characteristic accents of high civilization —of 
genuine education. The low-class mind craves sensa- 
tion, and takes no interest in small matters of leaf and 
wind, and little tricks of dog nature or human nature; 
and for humor, it perceives only the ludicrous. The 
middle-class mind is serious, and dull toward fine 
shades and distinctions; it sees life in broad divisions, 
theological, or social, or literary; its fingers are strong, 
but too clumsy to get hold of the charm and the 
significance in complete life of the little things —still 
less of thgse impalpable, far-reaching relations that 
constitute the humorous. Ignorant men there have 
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heen who loved the woods, and knew all the little 
ways of nature; but if we made them write down 
their thoughts about it all, we should find their ap- 
_preciation lame; for it is only the sophisticated man 
who can appreciate not merely nature, but nature 
and all her relations to life. 

It is these two closely related traits—the appre- 
ciation of little things, especially in their humorous 
bearing, and the love of nature—that make the 
charm of the essays under review. It has been said 
that they suggest Thoreau. There is a touch of 
Thoreau, of John Burroughs, of John Muir, in the 
attitude toward nature: she speaks in the same voice 
to this author as to them; but there the resemblance 
ceases. They are students of nature: he is a looker- 
on. There is far more suggestion of Charles Dudley 
Warner, who cares more for humanity and less for 
inanimate nature, and is much“more a humorist, yet, 
on the whole, occupies the same position of amused 
on-looker at all the quaint little things that fill up 
the chinks of life. For, with all his love of nature, 
with all his preaching about shaking off the dust of 
daily life, our author does not care for nature apart 
from humanity: it is the human nature in dogs and 
wild-cats that makes them interesting to him; every 
paragraph about a tree or a breaker twists itself 
round like a Boston street to reflections on human life. 

These essays bear all the air of a casual and care- 
less committing to paper of a busy man’s odd-minute 
or vacation chains of mental action—of spontaneous 
mental action, hardly to be called thought. They 
are occasionally 4/00 rambling, too careless and cas- 
ual; but for the most part the reader is well willing 
to ramble too. 


College Verses.! 


Ir is common enough to laugh at undergraduate 
literary work as the greenest of unripe fruit, and it is 
probably true that no one but the professor who has 
to inspect the essays ever wades through college 
prose —unless it be a very phenomenal piece of 
work. This is not saying that undergraduate prose- 
writing is not occasionally sounder in thought and 
method than much popular magazine writing; but 
the young fellow, among his books and his awaken- 
ing sense of the larger regions of thought, is not 
capable of addressing anything of value to a picked 
audience, and does not know how to adapt himself 
to the taste and secure the interest of a mixed one. 
The pupil air is. in all he writes; the essay bears 
about it a sort of expectancy of the teacher's correct- 
ing pencil, One may find an exception, but as a 
rule it would hardly be worth while to offer under- 
graduate prose for publication in our leading maga- 
zines, 

But undergraduate poetry is a different matter. 
There have been a good many poems written in 

| College Verses. Berkeley, Cal. Compiled by the 
Berkeleyan Company. San Francisco: ‘The California 
Publishing Co. 1883. 
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college that are quite up to magazine standard, 
Almost all great poets wrote some poems worth pre- 
serving before they left college; and, on the other 
hand, many a man has, during that blessed time of 
life, written a few good poems that he could never 
equal afterward. It is a very good time for poetry- 
writing. Lacks in the matter of critical taste there 
will be, but the youthful vigor of emotion is at that 
time combined with intellectual eagerness in due 
proportion for poetry, as it rarely is in the later life 
of any but men of scholarly pursuits. 

We speak only of colleges of high literary standard. 
In any others, the lack of critical taste outweighs 
all the advantages of youth. Accordingly, it is only 
three or four of our oldest colleges—notably Har- 
vard and Yale —that have had material for creditable 
collections of poems. It is, therefore, a most remark- 
able thing that we should have before us a very cred- 
itable collection from our own new and struggling 
university. One fact of significance as to the causes 
of its excellence is found in the time covered by 
the poems. There are only a few scattering poems 
written before, the entrance of the class of °78; 
and, as a matter of fact, it was with the entrance 
of this class that the whole English department 
was reorganized on a plane rare among American 
colleges. That this should result in an era of poetry- 
writing is no more wonderful than that Agassiz’s 
sojourn at Harvard produced a crop of naturalists. 
The grade of literary work in the Berkeley college 
papers and at commencements has showed the same 
excellence, altogether disproportionate to the rank 
of the college in many other respects. It is there- 
fore no surprise to its friends on this coast to find 
the students issuing a little volume of some fifty 
or sixty poems, none of which are puerile, a few of 
which are up to the better grade of magazine poetry, 
and a number of which are as good as the worst 
that the leading magazines of the country print. In 
fact, more than half a dozen Berkeley undergraduate 
poems have already found harborage in ‘*‘ The 
Century,” ‘* Lippincott’s,” and THE CALIFORNIAN. 
A glance down the table of contents suggests another 
cause. Berkeley is what is colloquially termed a ‘‘co- 
education college,” and the ten per cent. of young 
women in its membership have written fifty per cent. 
of the poetry. As tothe quality of the feminine com- 
pared with the masculine poems, the best and the worst 
in the book are masculine. There is a tendency in 
the girls’ poems to group themselves along a line of 
fair medium excellence. | 

Several names among the classes now for some 
years graduated will be recognized by our readers 
as among the rising lights of our own contributing 
corps. 

Perhaps the most noticeable poem in the collection 
is “‘Philhellene,” by Herman Dwinelle, ’78, a>-s6n 
of the late John W, Dwinelle—a young man whose 
brilliant promise was closed by early death. We 
quote the entire sonnet: 
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When those hard-handed Argonauts of old, 
In their well-builded galley—hero-manned— 
Floated on spring floods from the hill-crowned land 
To river's mouth and launched into the cold, 
Damp airs of ocean; silent all did hold 
Their oars, looking to seaward; and did stand 
Lifting their glad brown faces to be fanned 
By the sea wind. Then their sails fold by fold 
They loosed; and lay and breathed the salty breeze. 
So when down song's tumultuous flood I sped, 
By fairy realms, and holds of sovereign might, 
And hoisted sail in old King Homer's seas, 
I felt the foam-chilled breeze about my head: 
I breathed and breathe it still with deep delight. 


This has the real Keats spirit, to our mind, with- 
out being an imitation. ‘* Milton” by Chas. S. 
Greene, ’80, ‘*George Eliot,” by Edmund C. San- 
ford, °83, ‘‘ Through Rose of Dawn,” by Seddie E. 
Anderson, °78, and ‘‘O Patient, Noble Heart,” by 
Alice E. Pratt, ’81, are the other most notable of the 
fourteen sonnets. 
one, ‘‘No Mystery,” that comes only under the 
broader definition of a sonnet, and has not the four- 
teen lines. In the other poems of a grave cast 
the quality does not, except in the best two or 
three, range as high as in the sonnets, The best 
of these two or three is member open- 
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ing poem ‘‘Hope,” again by a member of the class 
of ’78, lost by early death, Annie H. Shinn. ‘“*The 
Master,”’ by the same author, ‘‘ The Royal Wine,” 
by Alice E. Pratt, ’8i, ‘‘Mountain Rest,” by Lucy 
Mooar, 80, ‘‘The New and the Old,” by C. H. 
Shinn, 74, ‘*‘ The Real and the Ideal,” by Mary R. 
Stearns, 76, are the best of the other poems in this 
class. The songs, as songs can be, are perhaps 
more striking at less expense of ability. The initial 
one, ‘‘At Sunset,” by Jane Barry, ’81, we quote: 


At sunset, hark, a low deep sound 
Is borne across the placid bay, 
And through the hills, and far around 
In echoes faint, it dies away. 
A boom—the sunset gun 
Is fired; the day is done; 
The purple shadows coming on 
Are deepening in the west. 


And homeward turns each white-spread sail, 
As flies a wild bird to its nest; 
The stir of day on hill, in vale, 
In busy city, thronged and pressed, 
Is dying with the light. 
The last rays linger bright 
On far-off clouds, and holy night 
Descends, with welcome rest. 


Two translations, ‘‘The Fatherland,” by Seddie 
E. Anderson, and ** Wurmlingen Chapel,” by Jane 
Barry, are about as good as translations can be. 
There is not one among the sonnets that might not 
appear in any magazine without discredit. Among 
the other poems there are a good“Mlany that are not 
really worth preserving, but still are good for youth- 
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We notice among the sonnets 


- some youth by nature unfit. 
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ful poems—as good as some of Tennyson’s or 


Byron’s youthful poems, for instance: and though 


comparing this college poetry with the weak poems in 
‘*Hours of Idleness,” or in ‘* Published in 1830 and 
omitted from later editions,” is probably comparing 


the very best of one man with the very worst of 


another, it still implies that the very lowest point 
touched by the poetry these young fellows are send- 
ing out is decidedly above much that comes into 
every reviewer's hands from people old enough to 
know better. We congratulate the college on 
this very creditable book, which contains much 
that should certainly not be let die, and nothing that 
it need be ashamed of. It is a pretty volume, 
significantly adorned with wild oats, and brought 
out with evident reference to the gift season. 


Doctor Zay.! 


IT is curious to see the characteristic figures of a 
society filing out of fiction as one epoch passes away, 
and the new ones filing in. The new class rarely 
slips in gradually and unperceived, individual by 
individual, but comes in a party, drawing all eyes to 
the simultaneous entrance of half a dozen. Thus the 
magazines blossomed out a few years ago with a pro- 
fusion of ‘*American Girls Abroad”; and now a step 
farther into new and unexplored regions of modern 
womanhood brings into fiction a group of ‘‘woman 
doctors.” Charles Reade evolved from his own 
mind what he imagined a woman doctor would he 
like—or, at least, what would be a striking and 
picturesque figure for a woman doctor; Mr. Howells 
turned to account his penetrating acquaintance with 
the vacillating, unreasoning, earnest type of women, 
in imagining a woman of that sort in the position of 
a doctor; and now, passing over a tendency begin- 
ning to appear in short stories toward the same 
situation, we find a more serious attempt than either of 
these to handle the same problem in fiction—and this 
time bya woman. In beginning her story of ‘* Doc- 
tor Zay,” Miss Phelps published a note from Mr. 
Howells, explaining the purely fortuitous nature of 
the coincidence by which their two stories, appearing 
so nearly together, treated of the same subject; but 


there is, in reality, no parallelism between ‘ Doctor 


Breen’s Practice” and *‘ Doctor Zay.” Mr. Howells 
takes pains to avow—what the discriminating reader 
will amply indorse—that his is no study of the gen- 
eral problem of sex and doctoring; it is simply a 
study of human nature. That Grace Breen had not 
the making of a doctor in her proves no more, pro 
or con, than if Mr. Howells had made a study of the 
struggles and failure to make a doctor of himself of 
That the unwillingness 
to depend on one’s self asa final resort in serious 
emergency is pre-eminently a feminine trait, still 


1 Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
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does not make Mr. Howells’s story of general appli- 
cation; for, though one grant that ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred are unfit for physicians as was 
Grace Breen, it is only the hundredth or the thou - 
sandth woman who has any idea of becoming a 
physician. 

Miss Phelps. wisely enough assumes the problem 
of intrinsic capacity for the profession as settled, as 
far as regards the exceptional woman, Not only are 
there actual facts for this, but Miss Phelps so con- 
structs her woman as to premise that, whether there 
ever were such a woman or not, 7/ there were, she 
would be a successful doctor; and thus to have the 
ground clear for the profounder and more practical 
problem of the place for love.and marriage in such a 
woman's life. ‘Doctor Zay” may therefore be con- 
sidered a general study. Not but what Atalanta 
Lloyd is vastly more exceptional a woman than 
Grace Breen; nevertheless, all that Mr. Howells’s 
story treats is the special question whether Grace 
Breen and her class can practice medicine; while 
Miss VPhelps’s story treats the general question 
whether any woman whatsoever can reconcile that 
profession and marriage. 

She. does not pretend to answer the question. 
She merely expounds some of the conditions of it. 
The whole story is really a curious experiment at in- 
verting the relation of man and woman to each 
other. It would all apply just as well to the woman 
with a vocation of any sort as to the woman doctor. 
It is an inquiry whether it is essentially in man’s and 
woman's nature that the man should have outside 
occupation and interest that, in many cases, stand 
first in his heart, while he himself and the minister- 
ing to his interests stand first in his wife’s; whether, 
in the society of the future, this predominance may 
not fall to either husband or wife indifferently, 
according to individual character. As before said, 
she does not pretend to answer this question; but 
she makes at least this evident: that, under present 
social conditions, the relation could only be made 
possible by the most peculiar circumstances of depend- 
‘ence on the part of the man and protection on the 
part of the woman, and by certain womanly traits in 
the character of the man—not womanly weaknesses, 
but rather the womanly virtues of generosity in love, 
and willingness to take the second place, and become 
‘supplementary to the vocation of the loved one. 
‘The Story of Avis” was a study of this same subject 
—the woman with a vocation and marriage; but 
this time marriage with a man incompetent to his 
share of the difficult task. Buta far more difficult 
question than that of reconciling a vocation with wife- 
hood lies beyond anything that Miss Phelps has 
touched: that of reconciling a vocation with mother- 
hood. 

As a social study, ** Doctor Zay” will probably be 
underrated by the critics. As a piece of literary 
work, it will probably receive more than its due. 
Miss Phelps would be well nigh an exception among 
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authors if she did not in her later works exaggerate 
the mannerisms of her earlier ones. Turns of ex- 
pression that in her first books were really felicities, 
accented barely beyond what is allowable for a pure 
and unaffected style, have now become painfully pre- 
dominant. It was in ‘*The Story of Avis” that this 
unreal, sentimental manner of writng first became con- 
Spicuous; and it robbed that book, as it will the 
present one, of half its weight. It is what the 
unlearned and inaccurate would term a ‘‘trans- 
cendental” style; it is a style that makes dis- 
creet and sober readers distrust the whole thing; 
and it may be added that the incessant attitudinizing, 
the ‘‘intense” conversations, the over-vivid rhetoric, 
are painful to-the reader of quiet taste, and give a de- 
spairing sense of genius misused. In all this, Miss 
Phelps does not stand alone: this is the fatal weak§ 
ness of almost all that school of American women 
writers with which Miss Phelps is strictly contempo- 
rary, and at the head of which she probably stands. 
It is a literary fate that hangs threatening over the 
heads of the newer writers; yet, on the whole, the 
world moves in this respect. 


The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich.! 


THE partial collections of Mr. Aldrich’s poems hith- 
erto from time to time published, as well as the occa- 
sional appearance of his poems in the magazines, have 
abundantly established his position as the best writer 
of graceful light verse in America, past or present. 
Both Holmes and Lowell, it is unnecessary to say, 
surpass him, out of all comparison, not merely in wit, 
but also in humor; and Mr. Holmes, in verse 
that, while not distinctly humorous, is still bright, 
facile and far from serious, Surpasses, we say, 
but the word is inaccurate; for we do not find a 
single poem in which Mr, Aldrich has so much as 
tried to do what Mr. Holmes does; nor one in which 
Mr. Holmes tries to do what Mr. Aldrich does. 
Mr. Aldrich is, in fact, the first American writer of 
successful society verses. Our other poets, even 
in their lightest moods, are Anglo-Saxon of the 
Anglo-Saxons, muscular and of appreciable weight. 
Mr. Aldrich has the French accent. Yet to de- 
scribe his poems merely as society verses would be 
unjust and inadequate; they range out on either side 
of society verse into pure description, and deepen 
down below it to fine pathos and feeling. Yet the 
verse, at its deepest, is always light of touch, neat, 
epigrammatic if possible, and _ picturesque; the 
keenest pathos touched is in the embodiment of the 
little stray moods and minor incidents that hover 
and flutter around every profound feeling. Thus: 
“The One White Rose”; ‘‘Nameless Pain”; 
** Palabras Carinosas”; ‘*Nocturne”; ‘* Rencontre”; 
**Palinode.” There is much luxurious description, 
written for description’s own sake, not as back- 


1 Illustrated by the Paint and Clay Club. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. . For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co. 7 
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ground; several very graceful long poems, of which 
** Judith” is chief; some merely society verse, and 
a good deal of this that we have spoken of, that 
deepens down from society verse into profounder 
feeling—and in this last Mr. Aldrich is at his best. 
French, we have called his accent; yet, there is 
much in which he suggests the later Eliza- 
bethan verse: the lighter touch, the prevalence 
of the ‘‘conceit,” the great value placed = on 
form, the decline of intensity—all this coming, 
as before, at the close of a great poetic era, strongly 
suggests that it is the poetry of a decadence. but 
this is no reproach to it: let us be thankful for the 
poetry of a decadence, as for one more late-blooming 
flower on the well-nigh exhausted plant. It is 
exquisite verse: none the less so if, like the red 
leaves of October, it be in itself an indication that 
the summer is ended. 

No poet could be more suitably put into a luxuri- 
ous dress of type and paper then Mr. Aldrich, 
Indeed he is one of those whose poems seem 
actually enhanced in excellence by it. Other poets 
afford an excuse for pictorial and typographical art: 
Aldrich, like Herrick, demands it. The present 
edition, therefore, is more welcome than an equally 
handsome one of many a greater poet would be. 
With flexible covers, heavy pages, perfect typogra- 
phy, and abundant and beautiful illustration, it 
makes one of the most satisfactory gift- books of the 
year. The illustrations are by the Paint and Clay 
Club. A dozen different names appear as members 
of this club, appended to the twenty-nine illustra- 
tions: W. L. Metcalf, W. L. Taylor, Marcus Water- 
man, W. B. Closson, H. Sandham, W. F. Halsall, 
E. H. Garrett, F. W. Rogers, T. H. Bartlett, 5. 
E. Carlsen, and F. D. Millet, are the artists; 
George F. Andrew, W. B. Closson, W. J. Dana, 
J. P. Davis, Frank French, Arthur Hayman, and 
S. L. Putman, the engravers, besides the steel 
engraver of the portrait frontispiece, J. <A. J. 
Wilcox. 


Bancroft’s Works.! 


THE series of histories now beginning to be pub- 
lished under the above title consists, so far as the 
six volumes already issued go, of the five volumes of 
the ‘* Native Races,”’ widely noticed some years ago, 
and the first volume of the ‘* History of the Pacitic 
States” proper, to which the ** History of the Native 
Races” is regarded as merely preliminary. This first 
volume of the ‘‘History of the Pacific States” is, 
again, the first of several volumes of the ‘* History of 
Central America.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the series of ** Ban- 
croft’s Works” is simply a uniform (and ultimately 
a complete) edition of the histories from time to 
time published as separate volumes. 


1 The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, Vols. I., 
L1.,1V., V., VI. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & 
Co, 1882. 
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At the time of the issue of ‘‘Native Races,” the 
general plan of the Bancroft histories was mapped 
out to some extent; and the present beginning of 
what is to be finally the complete edition is a suita- 
ble occasion for a resume, both of what was at that time 
shaped of the plan, and what has taken shape since. 
The ground covered by the term ‘‘ Pacific States” is 
extremely liberal, for it includes the whole of Cen. 
tral America and Mexico, almost all of the United 
States and British America west of the central line, 
and the whole of Alaska. There is enough in com- 
mon ethnologically and historically between these 
geographically widely separate States—most of all, 
their common difference from the Atlantic half of 
North America-—to justify this extension of the 
designation, ‘**Pacitic States.” The separate divi- 
sions will be Central America in two volumes; 
Mexico in two volumes; the North Mexican States, 
California, the North-west Coast and Oregon, New 
Mexico and Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, British Columbia and Alaska, 
each will be .in several volumes. Instead of fol- 
lowing the history of each district through before 
beginning the next, the publishers announce 
that, in order to keep the volumes nearer togeth- 
er chronologically, the first volume of ‘* Central 
America” will be followed by the first volume of 
**Mexico,” and this probably by the successive first 
volumes of the other branches of the work. In the 
complete series, however, the first six volumes of 
which are now under review, the volumes will be 
arranged in their natural order, Central America 
being completed, then Mexico, etc. 

This cursory glance over the ground covered and 
to be covered will give the reader an idea of the 
point to which Mr. Bancroft’s historical scheme has | 
progressed. In our next issue we shall review at 
length the new volume of the series, Volume I. of 
the ‘* History of Central America.” 


J. A. Lowell's Engraved Cards. 


WeE receive from A. L. Bancroft & Co., agents 
for the Lowell engraved cards, this year’s holiday 
issue of these, the most artistic of all the Christmas 
cards. The Lowell cards are not, on the whole, as 
good in design this year as last: a more trivial style 
is apparent, as though the designer had tried to make 
them approximate more nearly to popular taste. It 
is a mistake, if he has; for in the nature of the thing 
the class that care for this exquisite engraving, and 
not for colors, are the very ones that demand a high 
artistic rank in the designs. Last year there was 
nothing among the holiday cards that could compare 
with Lowell’s, not only for beautiful workmanship 
and graceful designs, but also for high quality of 


sentiment—-a thing, as every fastidious person knows, 


hard te preserve in gift-cards. This year, while 
they have nothing very good in the way of Christ- 
mas sentiment, they have several designs that are 
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better than anything we have seen in the way of 
quaintness; and the workmanship is, of course, as 
perfect as ever. : 


Prang’s Holiday Cards. 


We receive, too late for extended notice, Prang’s 
prose and other cards. The Prang cards are and 
will continue to be the most popular of all; and it is 
pleasant to notice the steady increase from year to 
year in richness and beauty of coloring, and aban- 
donment of hard or gaudy tints. The total amount 
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offered for prizes this year was divided equally be- 
tween two series of prizes, each series consisting of four 
prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200, respectively. 
One series of prizes was awarded by a jury composed 
of all the well-known artists of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia; and the other by the votes of the 
general public visiting the exhibition. The first 
artists’ prize and the first popular prize fell to the 
same design, that of Miss Dora Wheeler, of New 
York, who had gained the second prize in the 
previous exhibition, and thus wins $2,000. 


EAST AND WEST. 


DAtLy the nerves of civilization, the post and tele- 
graph, convey the thoughts and interests of one-half 
the globe to the other half. The speech in the 
French Chambers, the English Parliament, or the 
western legislature, the new dancer or singer at St. 
letersburg, the fossils upturned in the Nevada 
prison-yard, the operations of some village benevo- 
lent society in western Massachusetts, have each and 
all a vital interest for denizens of the rest of the 
world. No part of a continent is allowed to insulate 
itself from this community of interest. The moment 
a town or region sets limits to its sympathies, it puts 
an end to its own growth and influence, and begins 
to harden and decay. There may be significance in 
the fact that the poles so long elude discovery. Cer- 
tain cities and countries which fondly imagined 
themselves occupying the exact center of the globe 
have in time found this a delusion—or others have 
found it out for them. It is the privilege of fresh 
undertakings to begin with one less error than their 
immediate predecessors. Perhaps the mistake that 
the affairs and opinjons of our own immediate quar- 
ter are the only ones of consequence to ourselves, 
or that we can afford to neglect any advance in so- 
cial, artistic, or moral ideas, come whence it may, is 
one which needs nq illustration in these pages. 


Pacific Holidays. 


THE visitors who have flown hither to spare their 
feeble bronchials and rasped nerves the rigors of an 
Atlantic winter find a difficulty in recognizing the 
special feasts and seasons of the New-Year. Thanks- 
giving goes by without a frost to tone digestion or 
appetite for the mince pies which have barely gained 
due seasoning; it is not cold enough to evoke in- 
stinctive gratitude for bright fires or snug roorhs; no 
sharp November twilights, with lingering jonquil 
tints in the breezy west, send one homeward with 
pulses throbbing with dear sense of the comfort and 
delights of home. By good rights, Thanksgiving 
Day ought to dawn clear, and cloud in the afternoon 
with a gray, soft tilm over the sky, sifting a few 


flakes of the first snow, against which the graceful 
tracery of bare elms and the cordage of wild clematis 
and grape-vine are relieved like drawings on porce- 
lain. Later in December come exquisite days, when 
the New England meadows or the Hudson lawns are 
at their deepest green, woodlands are clouds of 
gray branches in the distance, and _ skies rifts of 
clearest blue, glimpses of unstained heaven; while 
the air, soft and brooding, breathes an odor of ripe 
leaves, ferns, and aromatic bark—a subtle, penetrat- 
ing incense from the last sacrament of the year. In 
sheltered hollows the late violet smiles undaunted, 
or the gentian surprises one on moist, open hill- 
sides, which would be called moorlands in Great 
Britain. The grass-plots about city churches are beds 
of green ecclesiastical velvet—certainly no grass ever 
seems so fresh, so deep, even, and well kept. The 
moresque tracings of ivy and ampelopsis, bare of 
leaves, come out against granite city walls like deli- 
cate oil-painting on the gray stone. Views seaward 
and inland are full of tender, clear tints, in the 
dryer air: Nature is everywhere found in serene, 
thoughtful, elevated, mood. Perhaps on some gravely 
clouded day the snow falls, the hard frost sets 
its seal on the white outlines, and next morning the 
landscape is transfigured. The cold, electric air 
stimulates frame and brain as the keen breath does 
of upper mountain levels. To the well clad and 
well housed the crisp winter-day cold is a stimulating 
draught, which tones them for the year to come. 
The trance of out-door life wakens the zest of social 
cares. When ‘‘knee-deep lies the winter snow,” 
loads of laurel and creeping pine are most prized 
to deck thg rooms, glad with leaping fires. <A 
cornice of thick-twisted cedar crowns the sitting- 
rooms and hall; pictures look out of ambush of 
red-berried boughs; inkberry, woodbine, bitter-sweet, 
clematis, and holly, lend their winter decoration; 
Christmas trees come down by car-loads from 
the Androscoggin, the Catskills, and Adirondacks; 
houses are warm from street door to attic, fragrant 
and gay with holiday tokens and cheer. Luxurious 
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Russian sleighs, with swan-crests and high-swung 
bells over the horses’ necks, dash by with trailing 
furs, and visions of rich complexions and warm-hued 
winter velvets. There is much imported comfort of 
French foot-warmers, fur mats, and sofa blankets in 
doors and in carriage sleighs. The very luxury of 
life is upon one, with all this well-managed, flawless 
comfort about him, when beautiful, cold death lies 
outside his crystal pane. 

In the absence of positive contrasts of sensa- 
tion which make life so vivid on the Atlantic side of 
the country, what have we in Pacific holidays? 
Possibly, after a night of showers, the sun looks out 
from a heaven of April blue and mildness; the hills 
are green, the standard roses in blossom, the mag- 
nolias tardily perfect their huge buds, and you may 
add some casual orange buds and blossoms to your 
New-Year bouquet from the open garden. The 
_ time of the singing of birds is here; and linnet, 
thrush, starling, and finch go wild in the boughs of 
live-oaks. You don’t care to sit out of doors be- 
yond mid-afternoon, but your strawberries, tended 
for holidays, ripen perfectly in their sheliered, 
sunny bed. By the ocean edge a southern spring 
balm seems wafted over the blue, caressing waves 
from palm and spice islands; this is the Aigean: 
the Farallones, dim on the horizon, are the haunts of 
demi-gods, naiads, and tritons. Tamalpais is so evi- 
dently an Athenian height, that fancy sees the white 
porticoes of its renowned temples through its glowing 
violet shadows. In the Coast Range, the flanks of 
earth are red or yellow, for fruit or gold as you may 
find it; the sunny fresh forests disclose ideal blue 
distances; the manzanita stands detected, an In- 
dian dryad, with the warm flesh tints not yet ab- 
sorbed by the bark. Where could Santa Claus find 
stabling for his reindeer, or keep his furs com- 
fortably in such a joyous, summery region. The old 
continental and New England associations of the 
holiday season drop away; mince pies, turkey and 
gifts are sole remains of Yankee theology or 
Saxon legend. An editor of the old OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, the lamented Avery, wrote in a holiday 
comment of ‘‘the unceasing gayety of the Occidental 
year,’ a turn of his felicity of phrase which fixes 
itself in the mind of the reader, whose spirits some- 
times sink with the changeless round of charm, What 
is a holiday more or less, in a year crowned with 
flowers? We cease to return thanks for favors which 
become matter of course. The saint may stay up in 
the Sierras forever, if he sends his pack of toys on 
by train. The sentiment of the Parisians New-Year 
is more congenial here, with its gay scattering of 
compliments, social gayeties, and fashionable gifts. 
Yet it was in such a country and climate the Christ- 
mas song was first chanted by angels floating over 
the fresh Judean sierras, to the herders lying out 
over night in the mild, spring-like darkness with 
their flocks. And here one might link the plans 
and issues of this life with that year ‘‘where ever- 
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lasting spring abides, and never withering flowers.” 
For holidays are not merely pleasure days, but times 
set apart for special deeds and remembrances of 
friendship to our own families and our wider kin of 
humanity. We cannot make one day much more 
a feast than another in this land of flowers and lav 
ishness, save by the exercise of this gracious and 
generous spirit which imparts new flavor to the most 
fortunate year. 3 


New Words Wanted. 


Ho ipaAys of old were times for good resolutions, 
for mending one’s ways, and marking bad habits for 
cutting down. Illuminated cards have in some sort 
done away with the resolutions, and sending pretty 
sentiments and choosing bric-a-brac leave small time 
for pious resolutions. But seated bv a low fire in the 
twilight which falls too early, between the call of 
the last visitor and the time for lighting lamps, some 
vagaries settle into shape in one’s mind in this wise: 
You wonder if there is no word to be found which 
will express the nice sense between friend and ac- 
quaintance which one can apply to the amiable 
people of one’s circle, without giving away the pre- 
ciousness of the first, or consigning them to the mere 
indifference of the other. The word ‘‘friend”’ in its 
old meaning is too full of comfort, too sacred, to be- 
come a convenience of speech. Those whose sym- 
pathies run with yours, whose insight and agreement 
never read false, who have learned to give you a 
personal value which can brave a criticism or suffer 
a loss for your sake, are too rare, too priceless, to be 
numbered under the same name as those whose gos- 
sip is pleasant, and who had as lief pass an hour with 
you as with almost any one else—as you would with 
them. We want some neat little word which signi: 
fies the right shade of pleasant feeling and _ social 
kindness without the non-committal sense of mere 
acquaintance, and which will not touch on the privi- 
leges of that most dear and true word ‘‘friend.”” One 
might resolve, as the warm darkness allows the de- 
sires of his mind to slip forth in their proper shapes, 
to be more loyal to the old meaning, to make more 
of the two or three friends he is rich enough to own, 
and not make mockery of the looks and tones which 
belong by right to them alone, by using them to gain 
the name of popularity. 

There might be a better word found for social 
duties, which would express more truly the place 
such things hold in our lives. The phrase has come 
into use within twenty years—it was one of several 
in our popular philosophy for which the late Dr. 
Holland stood sponsor, and which show the force 
carried in a word to affect people’s imagination. 
When the young married folks of New England got 
it impressed on their minds that going to tea-parties 
and church sociables in their silk dresses and best 
coats was set up in the light of a duty as well as 
an amusement, a great bar was taken away from self- 
indulgence, which has its place in American as well 
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as other species of human nature. The new gospel 
fell on willing soil, and, being acceptable, found 
many preachers. The duty of having beautifully 
furnished houses, of leading easier lives, of being 
well dressed, of making frequent visits, and ‘‘seeing 
company” often, has been thoroughly expatiated 
upon during the last score of years; and in good 
truth, never before in the history of man has ‘*duty” 
been so eagerly accepted or so earnestly followed. 
We hear of ‘‘more self-devotion, more martyrdom, 
masked in lace and velvet, sweeping through balls 
and receptions, exerting itself to be brilliant, 
than kneels in sackcloth and ashes, or bows over the 
bier of all it loves best.” We are called to admire 
the heroic efforts of lovely women who nerve them- 
selves to dazzle and emit repartee in the conscious- 
ness of faultless looks and charming costumes; we 
follow the career of these devout souls through their 
dreary lives of perfumed drawing-rooms, brilliant 
receptions, the cream of good company, and the 
barrenness of all hearts’ desire; and are exhorted by 
direct advice and implication to go and do likewise 
as near as we can. Such a career of duty is the 
vista of every serial, every library novel, every 
“*Home Column” of the weekly papers, and shines 
remarkably in the light literature of the religious 
press, the children’s books, and Sunday-school stories. 
The old saying, ‘*make the songs of a people and I 
care not who makes its laws,’ must be changed in 
these times, for this is not a singing age, nor are we 
a singing people. Write that one may make the 
stories of a country, and care not who sets its princi- 
ples, and you have the truth; for boy, man, school- 
girl, woman, father, mother, all shape their lives as 
far as possible after the seductive ideal furnished in 
their common reading. There never were so many 
novels written, nor so much read by all classes; and 
no idea so rules in these stories as the duty of getting 
on in social life. With the promineace of this idea, 
some others of ancient esteem have fallen into dis- 
repute. 

For instance, one old-fashioned virtue was care of 
kindred, and it was held a discredit to any family if 
those of their own blood were left unaided in the 
struggle of life. It is a highly honorable feeling 
_ which holds that one’s own porridge is better than 
any other man’s broth. Families which stand by 
each other in poverty or reproach are sure to have a 
good name in the community, and those whose rela- 
tives are small credit to them generally have them- 
Selves to thank. If they think a little way, they can 

remember when a helping hand to the unlucky 
brother or sister with a young family would have 
helped them toa respectable position, instead of leav- 
ing them to sink in shiftlessness and discouragement; 
or when, if they had stood by the nephew through 
his youthful error instead of holding aloof, his fault 
might have long ago been wiped out by a successful 
record, like that of many another young scapegrace. 
But this is not the spirit of most modern kinsmen. 
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With his new English villa, furnished in zsthetic 
designs, with his handsome society-leading wife and 
dashing daughters, the well-to-do man does not want 
the faces of low-spirited kindred to mar the pleasant 
effects; questionable friends must be kept out of 
sight and mind. Along with the doctrine of social 
duty, its correlative, of insisting that every creature 
must be enough for itself, has been loudly enforced. 
The antique virtues of hospitality have not entered the 
newly fitted House Beautiful, where it is a social 
duty to call in one’s neighbors and make a feast five 
times a season, or invite the mission school once a 
year for a holiday; but not to make the poor relation 
welcome on lus journey, or to give the homeless 
invalid aunt a shelter for her few remaining days, or 
to take the orphans of near kin and give them 
home and care for the pittance left them till it grows 
into a decent inheritance. Why, to do this would be 
to love one’s own flesh and blood as well as himself, 
and be quite contrary to the law of survival, which is 
the recognized creed of society to-day. I have heard 
a woman, who had just been telling with pride that 
her husband spent thirteen thousand dollars a year 
on the housekeeping, find fault with him for paying 
nine hundred dollars a year to help his brother’s 
orphans to their education, which would be their sole 
portion. ‘‘Whenever she thought how much that 
money would bring her own children, it seemed as 
if she could not bear the robbery!” Yet she was a 
strong believer in social duties, like going to dinner 
parties and inviting nice people to make the house 
lively. 

Social duties—what are they when a whole town 
looks on, and sees a respectable man absorb the 
property of a widowed connection against all right 
and justice, and not a soul dares rebuke the wrong 
or lift a finger in defense of the helpless. When 
women are allowed to sink under intolerable burdens, 
as they are sinking daily under the stress of our 
merciless civilization; teachers, seamstresses, singers, 
writers, gifted or ungifted alike; and every fortunate 
woman resents the suggestion that she might do any- 
thing to really help another, beyond the pauper 
tribute of lip-service. When a man may writhe all 
his life under the disgrace of a suspicion which the 
stern brow and courageous word of any honorable 
citizen might force to proof and extinction. When 
the proverbs of our refinement are that language is 
meant to conceal ideas; that we must treat every 
acquaintance as a possible enemy; and that society is 
an ambush where every one must walk on his guard. 
For heaven’s sake let us stop prattling about party- 
giving, repartee, and good dressing as social duties, 
and find some other word for these things. Call 
them social indulgences, as they are, and let the obli- 
gations of hospitality, neighborliness, kindness, and 
help in its widest sense come home to our consciences, 
as the high, imperative duties that they are, and set 
our score of individual duty right, when we will 
find that society has taken excellent care of itself. 
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OUTCROPPINGS. 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


Love is dead! 
He who was now so ruddy red 
With the bright blood of youth. 
O heedless gods, can it be truth 
That now so lily pale he is? 
Ah, yes! 
Berett of breatn, 


Love is dead! 
Oueen Mother of Love, litt up his head, 
Andi on thy bosom so*? and bare, 
O raise him up ana dace him there! 


for muck: fear no fife is kis. 


= 


An, yes ! 
Nothing ke saith --- 
Kissed to aeath:. 

.0ve is dead 
i fear conte rapinrous maiden rude 
Causni wp the fltiierins babe, and then 
smoracel and hugged him o'er again, 
And Pissed hint with ereat violence. 

Ali, 
Love perisheth, 
Kissed to deat. | 


é 
4eOVE dead ! 


comld Re bear a fierce entorace: 


sind bruised like a tender izoth. 
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Love Pervisneir. 
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The Evolution of a Thought. 


LATELY, in pursuing our studies in literature, we 
have been much interested in tracing the evolution 
of certain thoughts. We have carried our study 
with much enthusiasm into the domain of poetry. 
To-day we propose to trace a poetic shoot—if we 
may use the expression—to what we believe to be 
its source; and thus to discover to the reader a 
field which, we feel assured, all will work with 
ardor. 

In the latest edition of Mr. Spencer MacFugle’s 
poems there is one that embodies a thought often 
used by former writers. We do not charge Mr. 
Spencer MacFugle with plagiarism: far from it. It 
is simply one of those curious repetitions in litera - 
ture. The same bright idea has entered the ecstatic 
brain of each poet as he sat jn the frenzied state before 
his task. Spencer MacFugle was perfectly ignorant 
that he was clothing an idea which many years 
before had received expression from the mind of a 
brilliant and famous poet. ’ 

We will begin by giving the idea as lately 
expressed by Mr. Spencer MacFugle in his 

LINES TO A LOCKET. 

O, enviable locket on that breast, 
Which heaves and throbs to lull thy rest, 
Ignorant of the ecstatic bliss, 
Whene’er her lily fingers kiss 

Thy burnished face, 
Or from out thy dreamy nest, 
She raises thee in heedlessness, 
Unto the richness of those lips, 

Where soft air blows; 
That careless touch alone would be 
My poor heart's birth in ecstasy. 
But locket, thou dost know all this, 
For next her heart thou mus¢ feel bliss. 


This is the idea as expressed by Spencer Mac- 
Fugle. Let us go back in its history, and see if it 
has been improved. Among the works of Petrus 
Spookeyman, a celebrated Wallachian poet of the 
thirteenth century, we find the following poem: 


ODE TO HER BANGS, 

©, enviable bangs on that fair brow, 
Which sets thy beauties off enow, 
Angering her—though none may know— 
Whene'er the gentle breezes blow 

‘Thee in a muss; 
When from off thy lofty height, 
She hangs thee on a chair at night, 
And combs thee by the bright fire-light, 

In admiration, ° 
Those curling-irons, that touch so fine 
Would sizzle my heart as well as thine. 
But bangs, O bangs, she must touch thee, 
For thou frizzlest up in ecstasy. 


Thus does the medizval poet express the thought. 
We will omit the intermediate stages in its develop- 
ment, and produce what we believe to be the original 
form, 


Let it be understood, however, that in our 
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study of prehistoric poetry we may yet discover some 
still more ancient specimen. 

For those of our readers who are unacquainted 
with the history of the following poem, we will state 
that some years ago the eminent geologist and 
paleontologist, Timothy Sandstone, while prosecut- 
ing his searches in the ancient caves of the Yellow- 
stone for evidences of the Silurian age, discovered 
the skeletons of three human beings. In the hands 
of one, found in an upright position facing the other 
two, was found a crumpled and almost destroyed 
parchment. It was the poem to which we refer. 
Unfortunately, but a fragment was left. The frames 
of the other skeletons were much distorted, showing 
that they had died in great agony. The persistency 
and cold-bloodedness of poets in all ages in relation 
to their writings is well worth the consideration of 
those who love to trace the progress of humanity. 
We greatly esteem and honor Timothy Sandstone, 
and have high respect for his learned judgments; but 
we must beg to doubt even his wisdom when he 
attempts to explain the relation and causes of the 
situation of these skeletons by a reference to geolog- 
ical actions. Mr. Timothy Sandstone is a geologist, 
and the love he has for his profession prompts him 
to make this explanation. But in this case it leads 
him to err. Thanks to our learned /*/terateur, Mr. 
Sampson Buftop, we have a true solution of the 
enigma. ’ Tis the story of the poet and the charmed 
auditors. The old, old story. 

Let me present to the reader a sample of the lines 
found upon the rumpled parchment taken from the 
hands of the skeleton, We have several reasons for 
so doing, apart from showing its primitive uniqueness. 
Hjrm jan ikon djus inodus 
Kron sis ejoc bkon sid judus 
Mjarus krac djus buon irona 
Sid hjrm curus djon enona., . .etc., etc. 

Sul djus crane disko roi 


(unintelligible) 


Freely translated, this poem might be rendered as 
follows: 


O, damsel, thumpest thou the tough jamckon cloak, 
With muscles lusty after it lies in soak ? 

Swift molds th: jamckon's garb in tenacious grasp thine; 
Yet, O damsel, not swifter than loving heart mine. 

Yea, moldest thou mine heart, yet in soak not, — 

By thy look amorous. = 
Sometimes, yea, truly, thumpest my heart vigorously, 
When look I slyly where thou stalkest fearlessly. 

O, maid cruel, thus to treat a heart loving, 
Like a jamckon skin in water scrubbing. 


What a glorious picture, illustrating the characters 
and customs of the primitive man! Although Mr. 
Timothy Sandstone, the great geologist, will persist 
in asserting that this being was a Palaeolithic man, 
yet in our humble duty of maintaining truth and 
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justice we must beg leave to tell him that for once 
he does not know what he is talking about. Con- 
_ sider the character of the poetry. This alone flatly 
contradicts his assertion. Whatis a Pliocene man 
doing, writing Miocene poetry? This is a problem 
that we flatter ourselves the astute learning of Mr. 
Timothy Sandstone, ably assisted by his friends and 
disciples, will be unable to solve. Unquestionably 
it is a Miocene man. If Mr. Timothy Sandstone 
knew something about prehistoric poetry, it would 
undoubtedly assist him much in settling many knotty 
points in the geology of prehistoric periods. But let 
us leave the bickerings of discussion and return to the 
more congenial study of the beauties of this poem. 

Imagine the primitive poet seated in a rabid frenzy 
behind an immense bowlder on the river bank, the 
parchment before him, a burnt stick in his hand, his 
thoughts upon some primeval damsel, who was prob- 
ably at that moment across the river scrubbing the 
jamckon’s skin. Serenely he sits with his back braced 
against the high rock which conceals him from her. 
Enthusiastically he scratches his rhymes. Suddenly 
he hears the voice of the father, who, poking his head 
from a cave, yells: ‘‘ Hjkmulansum, hurry up with 
that wash. I’vean appointment at the club, and you 
can’t expect me to go dressed in a walking stick.” 

The poet hears nought but the sweet name of 
Hjkmulansum. He drops his stick, claps his hand 
over his beating heart, and rolling the name about 
his mouth, dwells rapturously upon its sweet lus- 
ciousness; but suddenly getting a beautiful thought, 
he heaves a heart-bursting sigh, seizes his burnt 
stick, and buckles hurriedly to his amorous task once 
more. | 

And she, the subject of his verse, the maid who 
has so warmed his heart—diligently she scrubs the 
skin of the jamckon. The washing must be done 
quickly, for the skins of the jamckon are scarce, and 
her father is obliged to wear his every-day clothes on 
Sunday. Even now, while she scrubs, he is calmly 
reposing upon boughs in the cave, patiently awaiting 
the return of his week’s wash. The daughter con- 
tinues her task with unabated vigor. She does not 
smile. She cannot be dreaming of her poet lover, 
who is seated at his ecstatic task. No: her thoughts 
are upon the Gagolanchichewans, who, sporting in 
the river some distance above, have ruined the water 
_ for rinsing purposes. Alas, poor lover! 

At last, a Jamgigewan goes to the river to drink, 
and no more water flows for the next hour. The 
Jamgigewan drinks but once a month, but when he 
does drink there’s usually a drought on the plains. 
The Jamgigewan was the first brute that introduced 
the practice of ‘‘swearing off,” and soon became the 
butt of all the prehistoric animals. 

‘low primitive and natural is the whole scene! 
_ From afar echoes the loud roar of the Mastodons. 
Up in the trees the Syvanteria minima are playfully 
skipping about. We can see a care-worn smile pass 
over the features of the poet, as he scribbles his 
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noble thoughts for undying fame. Ah, little recks 
he who will read his verse! He scratches his matted 


‘and grizzled hair abstractedly, as he vainly rakes his 


brain for a happy rhyme. The loud squeals of the 
miserable little Pachytheriums disturb the flow of 
his poetic thoughts. Near by a Megalonyx is roar- 
ing and fighting with a yelling Mylodon. Yet the 
poet writes on, unconscious of all. Ah, what difficul- 
ties did not the Miocene poet grapple with and over- 
come! But man’s indifference and apathy have 
limits. Suddenly a massive and unwieldy Megathe- 
rium pokes his head around the corner of the rock, 
and seeing the poet, makes a rush at him. Good 
poets, scarce even in the Miocene times, were re- 
garded as a special luxury by all Megatheriums, 
But our poet has had many trials and has won much 
experience. Ile sighs wearily, hastily rolls up his 
parchment, pokes his burnt stick in his matted locks, 
ducks between the ponderous legs of the Megathe- 
rium, smiles sarcastically with his fingers to his nose 
at the same astonished beast, and before the per- 
plexed Megatherium can reverse himself, is lost in 
the distance. 

With that brief moment his history ends for us, 
but his Thought remains to kindle the souls of a 
million generations. C. O. B. 


For a Plaque. 


A ROUNDED hill of sun-burned grass 
Lies there against a sapphire sky, 
Where still-winged buzzards circling pass; 


And half-way up ‘the hill a tree 
Stretches its thin-leaved branches high, 
While round it flow unceasingly 


The summer wind and summer heat. 
And road-side dust as teams go by 
Drifts up in clouds from horses’ feet, 


And clings on shriveling leaves and limbs, 
That drooping hang and wait to die, 
While all the land with summer brims. 
£. C. Sanford. 


Her 'Broidery-Work. 


HER ‘broidery-work is fair to see; 
_ For there she sets most curiously 
The flowers that on the hill-side grow, — 
Bright buttercups and grasses low, 
Wild roses and nemophilz. 


The cloth is plain and bare till she 
Touches it with her witchery, 
Then by its graces new you know 
Her ‘broidery-work. 


And so with you, too, mon amt. 
Last month you had no dignity, 
No wit, no grace, no art to show. 
But now like Lancelot you go. 
_ How came you so, unless you be 
Her ‘broidery-work ? 
E. C. Sanford. 
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